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A 

ACHILLES, his bravery compared with the courage ol 
Scipii), i. SI. 

Advantages gained over an enemy, a general should be¬ 
stow incessant attention to push them to ti>e utmost, ii. 
122. Error of Hannibal in this point after the liattle 
of Cannat, ii. 12:J:—of tJustavus Ado’pau;-, king of 
Sweden, after the battle oi l,eipsic, it. iaf). 

Advice, rules to be observed in oli'eririg it to a friend, 
i. 217. 

AHability, a means t)f auajuiriiii) tho coniidenre of the 
soldiers, i. 101. Instante<i lu the oomiuct Or t.i king 
Of Pruss/H, ii. 102, lt)d:—in ria- conduc: of '/.iCLtn, i. 
101 . 

Agiiicourt, account of the battle of, ii. 221 to 227. 

Aim. See the article Firc-a* 

.Alexander the Circat, liis interview with i*orns, i. 120.— 
His humanity to the family of I'arius after the bitlie of 
Arbela, i. ItJo note, llis lunnanity also jtrovctl Oy the 
condiiet of one of liis ,iiili. uian cajitives, i. LSI. .n a 
state of intoxication, muiders Cly.us, one of ins dear¬ 
est friends, i. 225. Sets fire to the inagnilicent jvalace 
of Persepolis at a sint.iar crisis, i. 22S. h^s shanuaul 
encouragement of that vice anumg his guests, i. 220; 

■—and indulgence m it liimself at Babylon, which 
proved fatal tc> iiim, i. 220, 221. Always carried 
about with him the works of Homer, ii G~.. Refuses 
the useful information of a peasant, and repents when 
too late, ii. 142. 

Alexandria, wanton sacrifice of human blood by Buona¬ 
parte at tlie assault of this jdace, i. Ho note. Account 
of the battle of Alexandria (2Lst March, 1801), ii. 
227 to 222. 

Algerine captain, heroic exertion of gratitude in one, to 
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save the life of a Christian slave who Iiad formerly 
been his benefactor, i. 212. 

Aiphonsus, ktn|r of Naples and Sicily; his clemency W 
his rebellious subjects, at the sieije of Cajeta, i. 14fj. 

Ambition of distinction in an officer, is ridiculcnis unless 
he posfiC'ises the proper qualifications, i. J56. 

Ambuscades, a surprisal by them, from defect of prccau* 
tion, is inexcusable, ii, J17. Are particularly to be 
suspected in pursuing an enemy, ii. 121:—cautious 
on this point, ii. 121. 

Angkr ; Letter on, i. 245. 

Antipathies between regiments; strange custom of, in 
France, anciently, i. 175 to 2S0. Instance of a melan¬ 
choly catastrophe on an occasion of this nature, i. 27G 

Appeal: inquiry respecting the right of appeal from re¬ 
gimental to general courts-martial; an extraordinary 
instance stated, i. 297 note. 

iVrehytas of I’arentum, his command of himself when 
in a passion with one of his servants, i, 247. 

Arithmetic, Dr. iolmson’s remark on of the advan¬ 
tages of this kind of knowledge, ii. 1 \note. 

AftAfiRS, pAesent state orT;\CTiC8 in the principal 
tORorEAN: I.etteron, ii. 153. 

lArticles of War to prevent quarrels and sending chal¬ 
lenges in the annyt *• 295. See also above. Appeal. 

Artillery, its invention has had the effect of rendering 
battles tlum formerly, and many other 

great aiPantages, li. 15. First used by our iuiward 
111. at the battle of Cressy, ii. JR. Its progressive im¬ 
provements, iL 19,20. Present state of the F rench ar¬ 
tillery, ii.' J57. Dangerous error of the Austrians in 
attaching undue importance to the preservation of 
their artillery in the iiour of battle, ii. 168. See also 
tbe^articles Cannon : and Gunpotudfr. 

Athenian, declararation of one taken pristmer by the 
Macedonians, when released by tliem, i. 130, 131. 

Augustus, his noble contemjrt of*calumny, i. 134.. 

Aureliah, recovers the discipline of ihe Roman 
if. 91 to 93. 

Austmn army, present state of, ii. 165 to 170. ' 

AuJU^y war; its didereiu kinds, their nature and cor- 
d^fT ii 4. 
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Baggage^ fatal accident occasioned by admitting it with¬ 
in the line of march, ii. 130, 131. 

Balista and Catapuka, two Roman military machines, 
ii. 14 »o/e. 

Banner, marshal j disgraceful and ruinous excess to 

. which in one instance he indulged the passion of love, 
i. 198. 

Barlow (a Prussian officer), instance of his courage and 
modesty, ii lUl. 

Battles: Letter on,, ii. 182. 

AVhen once the battle is decided, the shedding of blood 
should cease, i. 150. 

Bayard, chevalier, anecdote of his extraordinary intre- 
j)idity, i. 53. Amiable instance of his disinterested¬ 
ness at the storming of Brescia, i. 133. His nobiC be¬ 
haviour to a young maiden who had been offered him 
by her motl’.er, for a.victim to lawless passion, !. 200, ' 

Bcvl, the indulgence of immoderate repose in, is disgrace^ 
fill to a miliary man, i. 13. Fatal instance, in th« 
Spanish comnianders during the siege of Venant, i. Id. 

Eo:i.stcrs characterized and exposed, i. 176’. ‘ 

Books, observations On the choice of them, ii. 66. 

Boyne, battle of; instance of the ailection of James 
towards the English troops, .which occurred during 
this b.uTle, i. 147. 

BkAVERT AND couRAOE; Letter OH, h 30. ,,s., 

'J'ruc bravery is attended with modesty, i. 160r-4ii- 
stance of , Maloney, i. IGU;—and of Zieten and Bar- 
low, i. 1(>J. False bravery characterized and exf 
posed, i. 254. I'o excite the bravery of his men, the 
officer must be himself brave,, ii. i00instance of 
Miistapha, general of Amurat ill., ii. 100effect*of 
such conduct, ii. 100, 101. The invention oi fire¬ 
arms, it was at first erroneously supposed would 
nihilate the quality of Valour, ii. 15 note. 

MEANS OF ENSURING THE COURAGE Ot TB£ S0I,l>^ER|i 

, Jitter on, ii. 106. ; 

British Army; observations on the bravery o| the 
lisksbldiers, by Dr. Johnsony i. 44 to 43, 
of exercise introduced into tlte British service, 

• Regulations compiled by general Dundas, LSS. 
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The sptem thus fonned on the mode! of the Prussians, 
haid to be not originally theirs; but to have been bor¬ 
rowed by Fredenc from that of the &itUh troops 
under the duke of Marlborough, ii. 152 . 

Brunswick, hereditary prince of, surprises Zarenberg, 
ii. 118, 119. 

Buonaparte, his wanton sacrifice of human blood at the 
battle of Lodi and at the assault of Alexandria, i. 107 
note. Account of his massacre of the i'urkish garri- 
of Jaffa, three days after its surrender, i. J41 note:— 
and of his poisoning his own sick soldiers in the hos¬ 
pitals there, i. 143 note. Anecdote of him from Hol- 
croft’s Travels, ii. 47 note. 

Burg^yne, general; anecdote of him, in a campaign in 
Portugal, i. 30G, 3U7. 


C 

Cun, the father of the art of fortihcation, ii.v^SO:—his 
wils were of brick, ii. 30. 

Cakunny, remarks respecting, and instances, i. 184 to 
187. Conduct proper to be adopted when calum¬ 
niated, ii. 187. 

Camps, various useful directions for the preservation of 
health in, i. 36 to 39. Dr. Johnson’s observations re¬ 
specting incommodious and unwholesome encamp¬ 
ments, i. 27 nffte. 

Cannon, tbeir invention and historv, ii. 17. Different 
kinds of discharge; the Point-blank, Random-shot, 

• and Ricochc|t, ii. 22.^ Proportion of powder for the 
^argcsof different aised pieces, in the random-shot, 
ii. 23. Fre^ency of firing from the . same piece, ii. 
26 :—cautions in firing it in quick succession, ii. 26. 
Important remarks and directions respecting the aim 
of fire-arms, 27 to 29. See also the article Artillery. 

Cato, instance of his heroic self-denial at the head of his 
troops, i. 14. 

CentunoO) honourable fidelity of one when brought a 
pristmer before Scipio, i. 250. Challenge given be¬ 
tween two centurions in the Roman army, to prove 
tbgjf bravery against the enemy, i. 258. 

Cesdj^ders ha troops to Strike at the faces of the eflfe- 
W Moa te yott^ Rm^ans in the army of Pompey at the 
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hattleofPharealia, i. 18. HU firmness when prened 
bis wife xwt to go from home on the day of his assasst* 
naticHi, i. 89; and also on the revolt of Ids troops iii|thdr 
return to Rome, i. 94. His humanity to his enemies 
after the battle of Pbarsalia, i. l.SO xete. His rigid 
attention to disciptiine, ii. 73. His exertions to inir^v. 
duce various improvements in the tactics of his army 
during bis campaign in 4fnca« ii. 78. His exciamu> 
tion to the pilot in a storm, ii. 99. Eloquence of hit 
military hartmgues, ii. 107. Firmness displayed by 
him in a mutiny of his troops when marching on an 
expedition against the Germans, ii. 110. 

Challenges: tlm only ones known among the ancient 
Gree& and Romans were between hostile princhs, or 
td fight singly against the public enemies, i. USS 
instance of the latter sort, from the Roman history, 
i. 258. Conduct of the duke of Guise, when inso¬ 
lently challenged by an inferior, in the performance 
of his duty, i. 259. Ranarkable instance of general 
Q__-, - during the late war, on a somewhat simflar oc¬ 
casion, i. 260 note .-r-of I'urenne, in his early military 
career, on receiving tivelve challenges at the siege of 
a fortified town, i. 260. Ludicrous anecdote, of t 
challenge given by a young officer, i. 261. The ne¬ 
cessity of challenges may almost always be avoided by 
a small share of prudence, L 263instanced in an 
anecdote of general Oglethorpe, i. 263 xote. Reply of 
Colonel Gardiner on receiving a challei^, i. 266. 
Public challenges given in the fourteenth century ia 
honour of the ladies whom the challengers respec¬ 
tively admired, i.281. Singular challenge published 
by lieutenant-gener^ Wood, a distingwsh^ officer ii^ 
queen Anne’s reign, i. 281 note. Articles of War to 
prevent quarrels and sending chsdlenges in the army, 
1.29.5. 

Characters and passions of men, a point of the study 
of history, ii. 41. 

Charles XXI (., set an example to his soldiers, of submit¬ 
ting patiently to military hardships and privations, 
i. 10. His intrepidity at the sie^ of Copenhag^ 
his first military operation, i. 71. Always canii^ in 
his pocket the* history of Alexander, in 67. 

Charles It (of England), his behaviour to a y«oman or 
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the ^nrds, who had rejected the improper advances 
of one of the royal mistresses, i. IDSnc/e.*—declares 
by proclamation that no |>er8on should be pardoned 
who killed another in a duel, i. 288. 

Charles, prince (son of the Pretender)} his interesting 
adventure with a Whig gentleman, and its conse- 
quences, i. 147, 149. 

Charles, archduke; his intrepidity, on his army giving 
way during the campaign of ITJWT', ii. 110. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy; coolness with 
which he practised the most atrocious cruelties, i. 128. 

Charrost, dpke de; his patriotism not sufiiciont to over¬ 
power his sentiments of family honour, 110 note, 

t^hartres, duke de; his humanity after a battle, i. l.W. 

Chesterfield, lord; new edition of his Letters recom¬ 
mended, ii. 82 note. 

Chrosonowski, governor of Trembaula; his firmness in 
opposing the resolution of a council of war to surren¬ 
der, during the siege of that fortress by the Turks, 
i. 91. 

his reflections on friendship, i. 21P; Jus commen¬ 
dation of letters, ii. 68. * 

Cieutat; interesting anecdote of his intrepidity at the 
siege of Villeneuve by Marga'et de Valois, i. 69. 

Qincinuatus, his modesty joihra with the must illustrious 
talents, i. 1^8. 

Civil war, its nature, and conduct, ii, 6, 

Codes, Huiutiuft, hiH W'ond^rful intrepidity, i. 54 note. 

Cold; caurioos respecting the effects of the night air, 
i. 2.8. Directions- for oundnet when exposed to ex¬ 
treme cold, i. 25. Erroneous notions concerning the 
use of spiritc, i. 2.5. Directions for treatment of cases 
of numbness or frost-WttMi ‘.—danger of a sudden ex¬ 
posure to the heat of a fire, and of the use of strong 
spirits, i. 25. 

Complete Military Lilwary (the splendid work so call¬ 
ed), recommended, ii. 68. 

Cond6, prince of, his infr^Idity in a council of war, i, 
51. His fiaxims respecting foresight, ii. 117. 

Confidence, means or acquiring the coNriDENcE^ 
or THE SOLDIERS ; Lcttcr ou, ii. 98. •*. 

■ns* end much advanced by their ctmvtction of the 
propriety of the exercises to which they are pcae-« 
tised,u.76, 77. 
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Conti, prince of; his generosity to a grenadier, for his 
gallantry and honesty, ii. 102, 10;l 

Continence of Hannibal, i. 195. Of Scipio, instanced 
in his treatment of the beautiful Spanish lady his cap¬ 
tive, i. 196. Singular instance in a yeoman of the 
guards during the licentious reign of Charles II., in re¬ 
jecting the advances of a mistress of the king, i. 198 

Conversation, points op; Letter on, i. 174. 

Councils of war, firmness of mind particularly requisite 
in oflicers on such occasions, i. 90. 

C—r, general, his conduct during the late war, when 
challenged in consequence of his evidence given before 
a general court-martial, i. 260 /vs.v. 

Cornet in the king of Prussia’s army, promoted on ac¬ 
count of his merit; his unbecoming pride, and its 
consequences, i. 171. 

Corporal, anecdote of the king of Prussia with one who 
wore a watch-chain suspended from a bullet, ii. 102. 

Corsican gentleman, instance of patriotism in one who 
was taken prisoner by the Genoese, i. 109. 

Coup d’ceii.: Letter on, ii. 4.5. 

Courage. See the article Bravery. 

Courage requires, in a general, to be united wth pa¬ 
triotism, i. 107. The spirit of courage much abated, 
or endangered, by a relaxation of military exercises in 
time of peace, ii. 74. Courage in the military pro¬ 
fession is strengthened (noj^ weakened) by implicit 
obedience, ii. 80. Courage of th6 French soldiers 
compared with that of the Austrians, ii. 166. 

Courts-martial. See the article 

Cowardice a sentiment very distinct from that of fear,' 
i. 37this instanced In the great Peterborough, i. 38. 

Cressy, account of the battle of, ii. 208 to 216. 

Crillon, rash experiment made on his courage by the 
duke of Guise, i. 39. 

Cr<£sus, gives successful advice to Cyrus, fo subdue the 
rebellious spirit of the Lydians by mtrbducmg among 
them effemmacy of manners, i. 17. 

Cruelty. See the article Humanity. 

jpyrus, his reply to one who wished to introduce Kim 
the beautiful Paathea, queen of Susa, his 
i. l9i5MOte, 
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Dtnidl, cotonel; interesting narrative of the extremities 
to which he was reduced bv a passion for play, and of 
his reformation and re-estanlishment, i. 236. 

Defeat, when occasioned by the incapacity or improper 
feelings of the commander, should be severely pu¬ 
nished, i. 163. 

Defensive war, its different kinds, their nature and con. 
duct, ii. 2. 3. 

De Fourilles, chevalier, anecdote of his indiflerence and 
coolness when mortally wounded, i. 43. 

Dc L’Isle and De La Fosse, two French officers; melan¬ 
choly catastrophe in which they were involved by the 
custom of regimental antipathes which anciently ex^^' 
isted in that country, i. 276 note. 

Deserters. See the article Guides. 

Despair: it may be allowed even to reduce the soldiers 
to this state, in a case of extreme emergence, ii. 112: 
—instance of prince Maurice, in his attack upon the 
archduke at Nieuport, ii. 113. 

Discipline: Letter on, ii.72. 

Discipline even supplies the plkct of good-will toward 
a< cause, ii. 89. 

Discretion: advantages resulting from the possession of 
that quali^, i. 178 to 180. 

Dimterestedness, noblb instance of; in the chavalter 
Bayard'at the storing of Brescia, i. 133:—in Gon- 
salvo, the Great Captain, at the storming of Naples, 
L134. 

Disputes in conversation‘to be particularly avoided with 
tne headstrong and ignorant, L 165. 

Drawing; great advantages of this accomplishment in an 
officer, ii. 13*. 

DaiNiUtNo: Letter on, CSfL 

Drummer, English, his intrepidity when taken before 
the French commander, in the German war, i. 72. 

Dobllimo: Letter on, i. 257. 

Dumets, engineer to Louis XTV., anecdotes respecting 
him, i. 17. 

Dnndas, general sir David; the Rules and Relation# 

' fOn^e movementr of infantry, compile'by him, ftm 
intioduced an tuiformity of tactics into* tlle'Britisli 
service, ii. 151. 
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Eclipse of the sun, humanely taken advantage of by a 
Spanish general in South America, in a stratagem to 
prevent the effusion of blood, i. 142 tO' 145. 

Education of the youth of both sexes regulated by Ly- 
curgus with a military view, i. 9. Distinguishing ex¬ 
cellence of the Spartan education, ii. 72 note. 

Edward III. first employs artillery at the battle of Cressy, 
ii. 19. 

Effeminacy, frequent in the modern military character^ 
i. 7. Tne immoderate indulgence of lying in bed pe¬ 
culiarly disgraceful, i. 13:—fatal instance of this exf 
cess, in the Spanish commanders during the siege of 
Venant, i. 13. Dangerous effects pr^uced in the 
minds oft he soldiers by the spectacle of effeminacy in 
ihcir officers, i. 15. Anecdote of a yoimg foreigner 
in the army of the king of Prussia, i. 15. A martial 
air and manner are the true personal graces, i. 16 
instance of Dumets, engineer to Louis XIV. i. 17. In¬ 
stance of the effects of effeminacy on the military cha-, 
racter of a nation, i. 18. Effeminacy introduced 
among the Roman troops after the conquest of Asia^ 

i. 18:—instance of Cesar’s taking advantage of such 
habits in the army of Pompey at the battle of Phar- 
salia, i. 18. The character of effeminacy is destruc¬ 
tive of health and of courage, i. 19. 

E-gypt; popular works on the late military operatidns in 
that country, ii. 41 note. See also the articles AUttun* 
dria ; and 

Eloquence considered as a qualificatiem of a general. See 
the article Haranguet. 

Elsburg, a captain of Swedish cavalry, wonderful in¬ 
stance of his intrepidity (bordering on temeritv), i. 61, 

Emergences, when sudaen and pressing, will justify 
measures that could not be defended by prudeiKe, ii. 
1S2 :—^instance of count Saxe at the siege of Prague, 

ii, 133. And in extreme cases it nmy be affowed even, 
to reduce the soldiers to despair, ii. 112:—instance o^ 
prince Maurice, in his attack upon the archduke at 
Nieuport, ii. 113. 

iSintgrant. See the article Republkan ^enereU, . , 

ihgfish soldiers, observations on their bravery, ll|^. 
Johnson, i. 44 to 48. National duel between two jpwr- 
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ties of the Enj^llsh and the French nobility, tHirtyoa 
each side, in the fourteenth century, i. 280-.—between 
seven English kniglits and seven French knights, i. 
280,281. 

Epaminondas, his rigid adherence to truth, i. 175. Hir 
heroic death, i. 17.') nute. 

Exercise, its importanc*; and necessity -and beneficial 
cfFecls of its regular pnirtice, ii. 7?). Fatal conse¬ 
quences of a neglect in this ]>oint, ii. 80. liulispen- 
pable, to ensure the success cither of mnnhers or o! 
valour, ii- 83, 84. A couviction of the propriety of 
the exercises to which they arc i)r.irlised, has the rno.^t 
important effects among tne sokllers, ii. 76', 77. A re¬ 
laxation in this part of discipline in peaceable times, 
even destructive to the principle of courage, ii. 86. 
Mighty effects of an inflexible attention to this point, 
instanced in the rise of the house of Brandenburgh, ii. 
87. It is also tlie best means for ensuring the perma¬ 
nence of a state of peace, ii. 87, 88. Interesting re¬ 
marks respecting the importance of habits of daily ex¬ 
ercise, in preserving the health of troops, ii. 82 to 84 
note. See also the article Manauvres. 

Extravagance, the habits and affejptation of, arc not only 
ruinous, but also absurd, i. 3(.^; f'nations on this sub¬ 
ject panicularly necessary to a young officer, i. 80J. 

F 


False honrttlf, its character, i. 2.73. 

Falsehood, degradingnature of tliat vice, i. 174. 

Fear niay be weakened and subdued, by endeavours for 
tliat purpose, i. .35rinstance of its rejpression by a 
sense of duty, i. 36. Its fatal effects when found in 
the character of an officer, i. 37. Its distinction from 
the timidity of the coward, i. S7:—instance of the 
great Peteriiorotigh, \. 38. Fear is subdued by a fami¬ 
liarity with Its ol^ect, i. 88.^ Itsyvonderfully different 
effects in particular points, in the minds of men other¬ 
wise brave, i. 39, 40. Anecdote of Crillon, i. 40. Fear 
nvich abated also by a persuasion of its uselessness and 
ineflicacyt aud by" serious and important consider 
tioas, i. 42 ;—instance of an illustrious general, i, 4 ^'' 
figures, small wopclcn, used for the purpose of elffiibitrhg 
on a table thediCsrent evolutions, ii. 148. 
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Fire-arms, remarks respecting the aim to be taken. 
Three circumstances to be considered; the line of 
sight, the line of fire, and the trajectory line (of the 
powder), ii. 27. Direction of the trajectoral line, ii. 
28. Erroneousness of the caution g^ven always, to Jirt 
lowy ii. 28. DifTerent heights at which it is necessary 
to aim, at difFerent distances, ii. 29. See also the ar¬ 
ticles Artillery ; and Cannon. 

Firelocks, distance at which they have effect, ii. 29. See 
also the preceding article. 

Firmness OF mind: Letter on, i, 89, ' 

Flannel, advantage of wearing, and directiwi, i. 22. 

Floride, marquis De La, commandant of Milan; his 
firmness when summoned (with threats) by prince 
Eugene to surrender, i. 90. 

Flying-artillery in the French service, peculiar pieces of 
light ordnance with which they are furnished, ii. 157. 

Foreigner, effeminate; anecdote of, in the army of die 
king of Prussia, i. 15. 

Foresiglit, one of the most essential qualities for an offi¬ 
cer, iu 116. The want of it unpardonable, ii. 118. 

Fortification, its history; its primitive state may now be 
seen in the Indian villages of North America, ii. 29, 

30. Begun by Cain; his walls were of brick, ii. 30. 
Babylonian walls, and walls of Jerusalem, ii. 31. 
Change introduced by the invention of gunpowder, ii. 

31. Improvements since the time of Chiles V., ii. 32. 
First invention of mines, ii. 32 to 34. Purposes to be 
effected by a knowledge of this art, ii. 34;—a certain 
degree of it should be acquired by every officer, iL 34. 

Francis I.; particulars of his siege, and the battle, of 
'Pavia, ii. 188 to 198 note. 

Fraudulent practices at play; result of a court of inquiry 
ordered ^ the duke of York during the late war, 
upon an officer detected in such conduct, i. 234 tutcm 
'I'hese practices in the French army punished with 
death, by an edict of Louis XV., i. 243. 

Frederic the Great,.king of Prussia; his ccmduct towards 
an effeminate young foreigner in his army, i. I S. Sub¬ 
dues the just resentment and indignation of Zieten by 
areua|pit8 of patriotism, i. 110. His reply on being 
tolth ^t a person had abused him, i. 185. Instaix^^ 
of his al^bility and condescension to his soldiers, ii. 
102, 103. His celebrated tactical system said to be 
vot. II. T 
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not original, but to have been borrowed by him from 
that of the British troops under the duke of Marlbo> 
rough, ii. 15‘2. He was the founder of a new xra in 
military history, ii. 184, 185, & note. 

Frederic William, (the elector,) g^ins possession of the 
town of Rathenau by a stratagem, i. 4J23. 

French army: elFects which have been produced on it 
by the revolution ; and its present state, ii. 15.3. Its 
internal construction, ii. 154. Courage of the French 
soldiers compared with that of the Austrians, ii. I6f>. 

French general, forbearance of one in subjecting himself 
to" calumny for the attainment of a substantial advan« 
tage, i. 185. 

FaiitKDSuiP: Letter on, i. 208. 

Frost-bitten, directions for treatment in such cases, t. 2.^ 


G 

Gam, David, a Welsh captain, his report when sent to 
reconnoitre the French army before the battle ^of 
Agincourt, i. 70. 

Gami.no: letter on, 1.23.3. 

Reply of Xenophon when reproached for not venturing 
his nioney at play, i. 305. 

Gardiner, colonel, his reply on receiving a challenge, 
i. 266. 

Gassion, his intrepid reply on one of his designs being 
represented as attended with insurmountable difficul¬ 
ties, i. 57. 

General: should be possessed of patriotism as well as of 
courage, i. 117. Should he actuated by the constant 
desire to avoid the causing any unnecessary calamity, 
i. 1.32. Remarks upon the nature ot the situation of 
general, i. 1.^6, 157. Should not be attentive to infe¬ 
rior objects in a day of 'battle, ii. 72. Sketch .of the 
qualifications of a general, by marshal Saxe, ii. 2.33 to 
246. Delineation of the character of Zieten, ii. 24 T 
to 262. 

Geometry, geography, amd design: Letter on the 
Knowledge of them, as Essential to the StuiiY of the 
Militai^ Art, (with details on Gunnery and aortifica- 
tion), h. 11. ■ 

George 11.^ instance of his intrepidity during tho; rebel- 
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lion of 1745, i. 71. His remark, on giving to general 
Wolfe the command of the expedition against Quebec, 
ii. 134. 

Germans, ancient; excess to which they indulged the 
passion for play, i. 233. 

Glory; trok, and false: Letter on, i. 303. 

Gonsalvo, the Great Captain, defeats the French near 
the Carigliano, i. 53. Noble instance of his disinte¬ 
restedness at the storming of Naples, i. 134. 

Good-fortune, absurd ideas sometimes expressed on this 
subject, i. 73. These are the effect only of ignorance 
or inattention, i. 73. 

Gratitude, heroic exertions of, in an Algerine captain, 
toward a Christian slave, i. 212:—in an EngHsn sol¬ 
dier, toward a Spaniard, i. 213. 

Greatness of soul; Letter on, i. IIG. 

Admirable instance of humanity, and corresponding 
heroic greatness of mind, during the late war, i. 149*. 

Greeks; instituted public schools, in which the science 
of war was taught upon fixed principles, ii. 145. . 

Gregory’s Letters on Literature, Taste and Composition, 
recommended, ii. 38 n^e. 

Grenadier, honesty of cnae who had been rewarded by 
the prince of Conti for his intrepidity, ii. 102, 103 
note. 

Uu^briant, count de, his stratagem at the siege of Bris- 
sack, ii. 125. 

Guides, spies, and deserters: Letter on, ii. 140. 

Guise, duke of; his rash experiment on Crillon*s cou¬ 
rage, L 30. His magnanimity toward different persons 
who had engaged in designs to assassinate him, i. 122: 
—but his son, on adopting a similar 'conduct, meets 
with fatal consequences from it, i .} 22. His behaviour 
when insolently challenged by sm inferior, in the per¬ 
formance of his duty, i. 259. 

Guise, colonel; ludicrous instance of a challenge given 
to him by a young officer, i. 261 to 263. 

Gunpowder; its invention has rather operated on the 
moral faculties of men, than essentially changed the 
principles of war, or the nature of miUtfupy weapons, 
it 13. Detail of its effects in this view : pa the chai- 
racter of a commander, ii. 15;—in rendemig mod^n 
battles less bloody than the ancient, ii. 15, 16;—and 
this koter, also by affording means#or covering a re- 
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treat) ii. 16. It was at first erroneously supposed that 
the invention of gunpowder would annihilate the qua¬ 
lity of valour, ii. L*) Effect of its invention, on 

the art of fortification, ii. 13. See also the article *4r- 
tillery, 

Guatavus Adolphus, king of Sweden; his magnanimity 
in the meJiod which he employed to obtain the friend¬ 
ship of Banier, i. 1S>3:—and in his conduct toward 
Seaton, whom he had insulted and struck, i. 124. His 
intrepidity at the battle of Lejpsic, ii. Ill:—his ne¬ 
glect in not pushing to the utmost his advantage after 
that victory, ii. 123. His remark on the information 
to be derived from the inhabitants of the country 
which is the seat of war,'ii. HO. His constant habits 
of religion at the head of his army, i. 298. 


H 

Hallard, count, his patriotism when tvounded at tlie 
same time :ts sir Philip Sidney, at the battle of Zut- 
phen, i. lO"^. 

Hannibal: .'•.ctuatt;! in his cxple^ts by a love of his coun¬ 
try, i. 108. His continence, i. i‘)5. His talent in 
acquirirg the c«;nfidence and the love of his soldiers, 
ii. 101. His neglect in not pushing to the utmost his 
advantage after the battle of Cannae, ii. 122, 12.3. His 
happy talent in stratagems; instance of his passage of 
the Rhone, ii. 124. Ridicules the pedantry of a scho¬ 
lastic professor of tactics, ii. 147. 

Harangues, military: much practised by the ancients be¬ 
fore an engagement, ii. 107. Description of the most 
proper, ii. 107. Character of those recorded in his¬ 
tory, ii. 107. Eloquence m»:ch less necessary in a ge¬ 
neral now than formerly : superiority of Cesar in this 
point, ii. 107. The eloquence less persuasive than the 
countenance of the commrinder; practice of the duke 
of Marlborough, ii. 108. Style best adapted to these 
occasions, ii.-18;— spirited exhortation of Henry IV. 
{of France] to his soldiers at the battle of Yvri, u. 109. 
A mere exc'amation, aided by the looks and gestures 
ot an ctliccr, frequently changes the fortune of an en¬ 
terprise or of a day: instances; of Cesar, in a revolt 
•f the Roman U^ont, ii. 1 lo; of Peter the Great, on 
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a part of his army giving way before Leuenhaupt, ii. 
110;—of the archduke Charles, on a similar occasion 
'in the campaign of 1796, ii. 110:—of prince Henry of 
Prussia, at the battle of Prague, ii. Ill;—ofGustavus, 
:it the battle of Leipsic, ii. Ill;—of sir William Me- 
dows, at the capture of St. Lucie, ii. 113. 

Harcourt, count 1)’, his reply to the Spanish general who 
(when defeated by himj censured him for engaging an 
army so much superior to his own, ii. 134. 

Hardships and privations incident to a military life, the 
young officer should early accustom himself to them, 
1 . 8. The commander should set an example to hi* 
soldiers, of submitting patiently to them, i. 10:—in¬ 
stances; of Charles XII., i. 10:—of count William, of 
•Schaumburg-Lippe, i. 11;—of Suwarrow, i. 11. Be¬ 
neficial effects which result from such conduct, i. 14; 
— instance of Cato, i. 14. Useful hints for the pre¬ 
servation of health in severe military duties, L 20 to 
29. 

Hastings, account of the battle of, ii. 190 to 208. 
Health and bodily strength: Letter on, i. 6. 
Interesting remarks respecting the importance of ha¬ 
bits of daily exerciisif, in preserving the health of 
troops, ii. 82 to 84 vote. 

Heat: several cautions and hints for conduct when over¬ 
heated, i. 20 to 22. 

.Henry II. of England, saved from being mortally 
wounded at the siege of Bridgenorth casue, by Hu¬ 
bert de St. Clare, who sacrifices his’ own life in the 
heroic exertion, i. 214. 

Henry II. of France, issues an edict against duelling, i. 
273. 

Henry IV. of France, his humanity in the conduct of 
hostilities, and reflection on the frequency of wars, i, 
129. His humanity towards his rebellious subjects at 
the siege of Paris, i. 146. Device of Sully, his mini¬ 
ster, to reclaim liim from his dangerous attachment to 
play, i. 241. His noble behaviour, before the battle 
of Yvri, to Schomberg, whose honour he had offended, 
i. 255. Edict issued by him against duelling, i. 273. 
His spirited exhortations to his soldiers previous to 
the battle of Yvri, ii. Iu9. 

Henry, prince, of Prussia;. liis gallantry at the battle of 
Prague, ii. 111. 

T 3 
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Histort, politics, and the more advanced mili¬ 
tary STUDIES : Letter on, ii. 38. 

History of the Late War recommended, ii. 41 note. 

Holcroft’s Travels, anecdote of Buonaparte from, ii. 47 
note. 

Honesty of a grenadier who had been rewarded by the 
prince of Conti for his intrepidity, ii. |02, 103 note. 

Honour : Letter on, i. 249. 

Hope, grand pensionary, and Hasler^ chief bailiff, of 
Amsterdam; their firmness in opposing the resolution 
of the magistrates to deliver up that city to Louis XIV., 
i. 93. 

Horace, his sublime character of firmnees and*intrepidity, 
i. 4d. 

Humanity : Letter on, i. 128. 

Hungarians, intrepidity of two thousand attacked in 
Agria, a scarcely fortified town, by sixty thousand 
Turks, i. 62, 63. 

Hunting, may be made very useful in acquiring the mi¬ 
litary coup d'nily ii. 49. 


I 

Indiscretions of speech, often the causes of private quar¬ 
rels, i. 178. 

Intoxication, fatal consequences of this vice in an officer. 
See Letter on drinking, i. 221. 

Intrenching, &c., and the ligjhter works of fortification, 
should be learnt and practised by the soldiers during 
a time of peace, ii. 79. 

Intrepidity : Letter on, i. 49. 

Irishman, intrepidity of one, a private in the American 
army, i. 71. 

Iroquois chief, greatness of soul displayed by one, i. 116. 

Itahan regiment, fatal efiects occasioned in one, by a ne¬ 
glect of the ordinary prcclutions on a march, li. 130, 
131. 


J 

Jaffa; account of the massacre of the Turkish garrison of 
this place by Buonaparte, three days after its surren¬ 
der, i. 140, 142 note: —and of his poisoning his own 
sick soldiers In the hospitals here, i. 143 note. 
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James II., instance of his affection towards the English 
troops at the battle of the Boyne, i. 147. 

Jesting: at tlie expence of losing a friend, or of making an 
enemy of an indifferent person, odious and absurd, i. 

I HO to 1 H;i. 

John, king of France, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poictiers, and dies in captivity at London, ii. 220, 221 

& note. 

Johnson, Dr., his observations respecting incommodiouti 
.'ind unwholesome encampments, L 27 note: —respecting 
the bravery of tlie English soldiers, i. 44 to 48. His 
sentiments on the legitimacy of duelling, 1. 272. His 
remark on some of the advantages of computation, ii. 

II note. 

Juan, don, of Austria, and the marquis of Carazane, 
Spanish commanders at the siege of Venant; fatal con¬ 
sequences which arose from their immoderate indul¬ 
gence of ease, i. 13. 


K 

Keith, field-marshal, amiable instance of his humanity at 
the storming of Oczakow, i. 138. 

Kings can seldom be certain of possessing a true and dis¬ 
interested friend, i. 219. 

Knights-errant, duel between three Portuguese, and 
three French gentlemen, i. 280, 281. 

L 

Lxlius, his friendship for Sdpio, i. 209. 

Languages, a knowledge of : Letter on thu subject, 
ii. 36. 

Latin language, should be learnt in a military education, 
ii. .36, 37. 

'Laudon, field-marshal, his intrepidity at the siege of 
Beignde, i. 50. 

Leonidas, his heroism, at Thermopylx, i. 117 neHe. 

Lies, thirty-two different sorts of, distinguished by the 
writers on the science of quarrelling in the sixteenth cen» 
tury, i. 294. This absurdity pleasantly ridiculed by 
Shaktpeare, i. 294 note. 

Lodi^ battle of; Buonaparte’s wanttm sacrifice of bif ova 
trVops ofi this occasion, 1.107 mate. 

T 4 
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JLosnowsky, the Polish governor of Skid, creates an op¬ 
portunity of making a vigorous sally and raising the 
siege, by a stratagem, i. 224. 

Love : Letter on, i. 190. 

Love or our country : Letter on, i. 108. 

Louis XIl., his command of his temper when insulted by 
Alviano, the Venetian general, i. 247. Instance of lus 
rigid adherence to the principles of honour, i. 252. 

Louis XIII. issues an edict against duelling : rage for th^ 
practice in his reign, i. 278. 

Louis XIV., his commendations of Dumets, the engineer, 
i. 17. Remarkable prohibiticn issued by this monarch 
against games of chance, i. 242;—enforced by one 
still more severe as to the army, i. 2411. Issues several 
edicts against duelling: his sentiments on this subject, 
in his ccicliratcd address to his son, i. 273. 

Louis XV., his severe regulations and prohibitions re¬ 
specting games of chance in the army, i. 244. 

Lucilius, his heroic self-devotion, to save his friend Bru¬ 
tus, at the battle of Philippi, i. 2J1. 

Luxury enervates the mind, and ruins the power of a 
nation: instance of Rome, i. 18. 

Lycurgus, his ii ititutioiis respe^ing the education and 
training of youth of both sexes, were adopted with a 
military view, i. 9. 


M 

Mahomet IT. puts to death his beautiful mistress Irene, 
with his own hands, in the presence of an assembly of 
his bashaws, i. 204. 

Maloney, an Irish ofBcer, remarkable instance of his 
modesty, i. 160. . 

Mandevillc, his inquiry respecting the morality and the 
effects of the practice of duelling, i. 267 to 271. 

Manlius, instance of his extreme severity of discipline; 
from the Roman history, ii. 90 to 9.3 note. 

Manoeuvres. See the articles Movements ; and Exertise, 

Manual dexterity in the use of anus, its im^iortance 
ascertained and limited, ii. 77. 

Marc Antony, disgraceful excess to which he indulged 
in the passion of love, i. 199. 

Marches, in hot weather, should be so regulated as to bo 
finished early in ^the day, i. 20 useful contrivances 
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for relief in such marches, i. 121:—cautions respecting 
drinking when over-heated, i. 21;—important and 
useful directions relative to the dangerous practice of 
drinking cold water on a march, i‘, 21 note. Fatal ac¬ 
cident wliich resulted from a lieglect of the ordinary 
measures of precaution on a march, ii. 130,131. 

jVTardonius, fa general of Xerxes, j his unbecoming confi¬ 
dence and presumption, i. 158, 

Marlborough, duke of; some account of his military 
character, i. 74 to 80 :—of his personal character, by 
lord Chesterfield, i. 77 note. Rewards conferred on 
him for his serv'ices, i. 80:—inscription recording them, 
on the pillar at Blenheim, i. 80 to 88. Anecdote of 
him and a private soldier after the battle of Blenheim, 
i. 129. His command of his temper, i. 248. Remark¬ 
able decree in which he possessed the confidence of 
his soldiers, ii. 108. 

Maurice, prince, his sentiments respecting the immode¬ 
rate indulgence of lying ia bed, in a military comman¬ 
der, i. 12. Reduces his soldiers to despair, by burn¬ 
ing his vessels, on determining to attack the archduke 
at Nicuport, ii. 113. 

]Meceuas, his advice to Augustus respecting calumny, i. 
184. 

Medows, sir William, his gallantry at the capture of St. 
l.ucic, ii. 112. 

Memory is common to all men, and may be strengthened 
by exercise, ii. 60. Wonderful memory of Cyrus, and 
ofScipio, ii. 60mt<f. Best method of cultivating and 
improving the memory, ii. 60;—artificial methods, ii. 
61. 

Military Librarjr, the recent publication so called, re¬ 
commended, li. 68. 

Military Profession, its character, i. 1 to 4, Its requisite 
qualifications, i. 6. Should not be entered into merely 
as a life of gaiety and independence, i. 8. Pitiable 
situation of an officer who enters the army without 
having previously ascertained that he is possessed of 
courage, i. 33. Subordination among officers is the 
soul of discipline, ii. 74. The requisite qualities not 
• to be acquire without application, ii. 94. 

Mines, first invention of, ii. 32. 

Miuutise of discipline too often supposed trivial and un- 
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worthy of attention, ii. 73. Fata] consequencet of this 
error, ii. 74. 

Modesty: Letter on, i. 153. 

Montesquieu, his deduction of the modem point of ho¬ 
nour, in a variety of particulars, from the ancient in¬ 
stitutions relating to civil and judicial duels, i. 283. 

Moore, Dr.; ludicrous specimen given by him of mili¬ 
tary discipline among the Germans in the point of re¬ 
ligion, i. 293 note. 

Morals fgood) in an army, contribute greatly to inspire 
a love of discipline, ii. 94. From contrary principlci 
ra the officers, the most fatal elFects frequently ensue, 
h. 95. 

Moravian chasseurs, intrepidity of eighteen, attacked in 
the fortress of Nemez by the Polish army, i. 63. 

Moreau, general, his military character,* ii. 164. His 
reception by Buonaparte at Paris after the convention 
of Hohenlinden, ii. 164 note. 

Movements and evolutions, observations on the study of 
them, ii. 64. Their great importance .is parts of dis¬ 
cipline, ii. 76. A variety of useless evolutiotis taught 
in almost all ages, ii. 77. Troops should not be exdu- 
sively and invariably practised to any particular set, ii. 
78:—instance of Cesar, in his campaign in Africa, ii. 
78. 

Mustapha, general of Amurat III., sets the example to 
his army of crossing the river Canao, i. 254. 

Mutiny and revolt: firmness of mind essentially neces¬ 
sary in a general at itich a time, i. 93:—instance of 

• Cesar, in the return of his troops after the battle of 
Pharsaiia, i. 9.3, S>4;—and on undertaking an expedi¬ 
tion against the Germans, ii. 110. Interesting narra¬ 
tive of the conduct of Scipio Africaxiut in quelling an 
alarming mutiny of his army in Spain, i. 95 to 105. 

Mutius Scxvola, his intrepidity when brought before 
Porsenna, i. 51,52. 


N 

National between two parties of the English and 
the French nobility, i. 280. Between three Portuguese 
knights-errant and three French gcntlrtnen, i* 280, 
281 . 
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NavalUesy M. de, his religious habits^ and his gallantry, 
i. ;}00. 

Neander, ludicrous instance of liis falsely boasting of hit 
valour, i. 159. 

Night air, cautions to those who are exposed to it, i. 22, 


O 

Obedience, as well as command, an object of instruction 
and previous qualihcatiim, ii. 72. Obedience in the 
ntilitary profession strengthens (instead of weakening^ 
courage, ii. 89. 

Offensive war, its nature and conduct, ii, 2. 

Officer: ambition of distinction ridiculous in an officer, 
unless he possesses the proper qaalifkations, i. 158. 
Mischievous effects of a spirit of raillery in officers, i. 
180:—and also of an inordinate love of play, i. 2M, 
285. A passionate temper particularly dangerous in 
an officer, i. 2*16. Cautions particularly necessary for 
a young officer, respecting an affectation of extrava^- 
gance, i. :i08, a;)-!. The lirst years which officers pass 
in the service are the appropriate time for study, ii. 
58. In critical situations, tne countenance and air of 
the officer have a great influence upon the conduct of 
the soldier, ii. 106. 

Oglethorpe, general, his conduct when placed in a nice 
dilemma on a point of honour, by the prince of Wir* 
tern berg, i. 26.8 uott. 

Opportunity, allegorical representation of, among the 
ancients, ii. 122. 

Orange, prince of; his becoming modesty and diffi¬ 
dence, instanced at the siege of Maestricht, i. 154. His 
answer to one of his colonels, who qu^tioned him 
respecting his secret plans, ii. J 86. 

Order of battle; the direct, ii. 182. The oblique, ii. 183; 
—superior advantages of this latter, ii. 184 to 186. 
Disposition of tlie lines, ii. 187. 


P 

Parallels, origin and signification of thia name, i. SO 
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Passionate temper, mischievous and dangerous, particu* 
larly in an officer, i. U46. 

Passions, Danger of their Indulgence: Letter on this 
subject, i. 188. 

Patriotism. See the article Love or our country. 

Pavia, battle of; particulars respecting, ii. ,188 to lf>H 
note. 

Peace, an inflexible regularity of discipline to be main¬ 
tained in ; and fatal consequences of a relaxation in this 
{mint, ii. 74. The soldiers should be instructed and 
practised in a variety of field-services during a time of 
peace, ii. 79. A neglect of military exercises in peace, 
even destructive of the spirit of courage, ii. 86. 'J'he 
permanence of a state of peace best ensured by a culti¬ 
vation of military proficiency, ii. 88. Great national 
consequences of an inattention to the military art in 
time of peace, ii. 96. 

Peri, commandant of Haguenau, his resolute enterprise 
(bordering on temerity; at the siege of that town by 
the Imperialists, i. 58. 

Peter the Great; noble instance of his humane, exertions 
at the storming of Narva, i. 1.8.5. His intrepidity, on 
part of his army giving way before Leuenhaupt, ii. 
110 . 

Peter III. of Arragon, his reply to one of liis officers, 
who questioned him respecting his plans, ii. 1.85,1.86. 

Peterborough, carl of; his sentiment on fear, i. 38. 
Noble instance of his humane exertions at the reduc¬ 
tion of Barcelona, i. 136. His successful stratagem at 
the siege of San Mateo, ii. 126, 127 :—and at the ca{K 
ture of Nules, ii. 128. Military character of tlus 
great general, ii. 128, note. 

Pharsalia, at the battle of, Cesar orders his troops to 
Strike at the faces of the efleminate young Romans in 
the army of Pompey, i. 18. His humanity to his op¬ 
ponents, during the battle and after its termination, 
I. 130 note. 

Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, his indul¬ 
gence in the vice of intoxication, i. 231. Striking 
check which he once received in this state, from a 
woman against whom he had decided unjustly, i. 231. 

Philo{>oemen, the Grecian general, perfection in which 
he possessed tlie valuable talent of the coup ii. 48. 
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I’leaMires, to be carefully selected and moderately en¬ 
joyed l)y the candidate for military distinction, i. 6. 
Instance of the elder Scipio, i. 7. 

Poiefit rs, account of the battle of, ii. 216 to 221. 

roint-hlauk, particulars of this kind of discharge, ii. 

<)0 iM? 

Politics. See the article History. 

Pompey, his resolution when exhorted not to embark 
during a violent tempest, i. 90. 

Portuguese knights-errant, remarkable duel betweetj 
three, -^d three Trench gentlemen, i. 280, 281. 

Pt)rus, an*Indian prince conquered by Alexander the 
(ireat; his magnanimity at his interview with that 
hero, i. 120. 

Prayers ; ludicrous specimen by Dr. Moore, of military 
discipline among the Germans, in this point, i. 299 note. 

Precautions to be observed in the pursuit of an enemy, 
ii. 121. 

Present state of tactics in the principal Euro¬ 
pean armies; Letter on, ii. 1.^.9. 

Privernum; magnanimity of an inhabitant of this town, 
when it was reduced bv the Romans after a revolt, 
i. 119. 

Prubence : Letter on, ii. 115. 

Prussia; rise of its power effected by an unrelaxing 
cultivation of military discipline, ii. 87. The Prussian 
system of tactics said to be not original, but to have been 
borrowed by Frederic from that of the Britisli troops 
under the tluke of Marlborough, ii. 152. The Prus¬ 
sian .irmy tomlly annihilated, ii. 181. 

Pursuit of a dying enemy particularly liable to ambus¬ 
cades, ii. 121. C.iutions on tliis point, ii. 121. Uni 
less well assured of security, a pursuit should not be 
persisted in, ii. 121. 

Pyrrhus, his discipline, ii, 90, His eminence as a tac» 
tiemn, ii. 147, 148. 


Q 

Quarrelling, the science of studied with great accuracy id 
the sixteenth century, i. 294. Thirty-two different 
sorts of lies were then distinguished, i. 294. Shak- 
speare pleasantly ridicules this absurdity, i. 294 note. 
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Raillery ; mischiefs resulting from an indulgence of the 
talent for it, i. 180 to 184. 

Rains, long-continued, their unwholesome efTects on 
camps in even naturally dry situations, i. ‘J7. Best 
preventive against the oad consequences of tempo¬ 
rary wetting, i. 28:—against the effects of partial 
wetting, i. 28. Hints respecting camps in rainy sea¬ 
sons, i. 29. 

Random-shot, particulars of this kind of dijbhargc, ii. 
22. Extent of its range, in different sized ordnance, 
ii. 2S. 

Kachneaa, distinguished from intrepidity, i. 49. Maxim 
of Livy respecting temerity; illustrate by instances 
of GasNon and of Zieten, i. 57. Tlte true criterion 
of indiscretion and rashness, i. 58:—instance of Peri, 
the commandant of Haguenau, at the siege of that 
town by the Imperialists, i. 58. Different lines of con¬ 
duct wnich will be pursued by different commanders 
when surprised and surrounded, i. 59:—instances of 
two Spanish officers, i. 60. Instances of intrepidity 
bordering on rashness; in a captain of .Snedisn 
cavalry,!. 61:—ia two thousand Hungarians, attacked 
ia a scarcely fortified town by sixty thousai>d Turks, 
i. 62 :—in eighteen Moravian chasseurs, attacked in 
the fortress of Nemez by the Polish atmy, i. 63;—in 
count Saxe, when surrounded in a hotise with only 
seventeen companiotts, by eight hundred cavalry, i. 
64. 

Rathenau taken by the elector Frederic William, by a 
stratagem, i. 223. 

Reading: directions on that subject, ii. 66. 

Regimental antipathies; extraordiiuury ancient custom 
of, in France. See the article Antipathieu 

Regulations (the official) for the Movements of Infan¬ 
try, compiled by general Dundas, first introduced an 
uniformity into the British service, ii. 151. 

Rriigioo, a finn sentiment of, is the genuine incitement 
Co courage, i. 34. Its influence in impressing and 
confimang princifdes of modesty and humanity, i. 266. 
Reply of ccdonel Gardiner on receiving a challenge, 
i. 266. The importance of religious sentiments ea- 
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forced: completely rcconcileable with the character 
of a 'perfect soldier; instanced in the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, i. 29H, 299;—in M. de Navailles, at the 
battle of Senef, i. 300;—in ihe manners of Zieten, 
i. :K)0. rhe qualities enjoined by Christianity as vir¬ 
tues, are recommended also by politeness as accom¬ 
plishments, i. 301. Ludicrous specimen by Dr. Moore, 
of military discipline among the Germans, in th«> 
point of religion, i. 299 note. 

Rendsbourg; interesting auedote of the patriotism of 
the commandant there, and his father, i. 114. 

Report of a Welsh captain sent to reconnoitre the French 
army before the battle of Agincourt, i. 70. 

Republican general, and an Emigrant; admirable in¬ 
stance of lunnanity in the former, and heroic great¬ 
ness of mind in the latter (during the late war), i. 149. 

Retreats: conduct to be observed in pursuing a retreat* 
ing enemy, ii. 117 to 120. Particular cautions nece»> 
sary at such times, to guard against ambuscades, ii* 
121 . 

Richard I., his magnanimity towards the man who ipor- 
taliy woimded him at the siege of the castle of Cha¬ 
lons, i. 121. 

Ricochet, particulars of this kind of discharge, ii. 22. 
Us requisite proportion of powder, ii. 23. Its pecu¬ 
liar uses at sieges and in action, ii. 24. Its dimrient 
charges, and elevation in dilTercnt circumstances, ii. 
24 , 25. W hen first invented, ii. 26. 

Romans; instance of severity of discipline, from their 
history, ii. 90 to 93 note. The discipline of their armief 
recovered by Aurelian, ii. 91 to 93. The practice of 
duelling was unknown among them, i. 257, 258. Had 
a particular .and regular system of tactics, ii. 148. 

Russian army, present state of, with the military cha¬ 
racter and peculiarities of Suwarrow, ii. 170 to 179. 
Singular general orders of the emperor Paul, illustra* 
tive of this point, ii. 179 to 181 note, 

S 

.*Sackvil]e, sir Edward, kills lord Bruce in a duel in the 
reign of James I. with peculiar circumstance, but is 
not in any manner punished, i. 285. Mimite and om 
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rious narrative of thi» duel, by sir Edward, i. 285 to 
293 note. 

St. Clare, Hubert de, governor of Colchester castle in 
the reign of Henry 11., heroically sacrifices his life in 
defending that of his sovereign, i. 214. 

St. Lo; instance of patriotism in the commandant, at 
the siege of tint fotress, i. 109. 

Saxe, marshal, his intrepidity when surrounded in a 
house with only seventeen companions by eight hun¬ 
dred Polish cavalry, i. 64 to (jt >would never fight a 
duel, i. 261. His sudden and vigorous alteration of 
his plan, on an emergency, at the siege of Prague, 
ii. 133. His sketch of the qualifications of a general, 
ii. 247 to 262. 

Schools, public, instituted by the Greeks, for teaching 
the science of war upon fixed principles, ii. 14.*;. 
Number and importance of the professors in these 
schools, ii. 146. Nature of their lessons, ii. 147. 

Scipio, his moderation in the enjoyment of pleasures, 
i. 7. His courage contrasted with the bravery of 
Achilles, i. 31- His firmness in resisting the determi¬ 
nation of many of the Romans to abandon their city 
after the defeat at Cann®, i. 92. Interesting narra¬ 
tive of his conduct in quelling an alarming mutiny of 
his army in Sptfm, i. 95 to 105. His continence, in 
the restoration of the beautiful Spaniard to her be¬ 
trothed husband, the Ccltiberian prince, i. 196. Friend¬ 
ship of Scipio and JLaslius, i.209. His excellent edu¬ 
cation and consequent general habits, ii. 53. 

Sclavonians, their address to I'urenne, on his leaving 
them, to return to France, after the conclusion of hos¬ 
tilities, i. 132. 

Seconds, historical testimonies of their engaging as prin¬ 
cipals in the duels which they attended: numerous 
seconds, i.274, 275. Extraordinary method used to 
obtain the full complement of seconds, i. 275 ;—re¬ 
markable instance of this kind, i. 275. 

SscRECV and Distrust : Letter on, ii. 135. 

Self-conceit, remarks on, and instances. See the Letter 
ON MODKSTY, 1. 153. 

Self-interest tarnishes the most brilliant achievements, 
i.lSS. 

Seneca, hit picture of the virtuous man struggling 
against ill-fortune, i. 116. 
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Severity of discipline, remarkable instance of, from the 
Roman history, ii. 90 to 93 note. 

Shakspeare pleasantly ridicules the absurd and odious 
refinements in the science of quarrelling in the sixteenth 
century, i. 294 note. 

Shoes; useful hints respecting military shoes, i. 23, 24, 
note. 

Sidney, sir Philip, noble instance of his humanity when 
mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, i. Idl. 

Slander. See the article Raillert. 

Sleep, when exposed to the violent heat of the sun, to 
be avoided, i. 22. And more, particularly when ex* 
posed in severe cold, i. 25. 

Sobieski, king of Poland, his conduct toward eighteen 
Moravian chasseurs, who had defended themselves in 
the fortress of Nemez against his whole force, i. 63, 
61. 

Soissons, count of, his becoming modesty and difEdence, 
i. 154. 

Soldier, wonderful intrepidity of one at the siege of 
Rochelle, i. 56:—intrepidity of one in the Prussian 
service, in the Seven Years war, i. 72. Magnanimity 
of one who had been struck by his. general, i. 125. 
Heroic exertions of an En^sh soldier to save the 
life of a Spaniard at the capture of Crodon during the 
League, i. 213. 

ON rue MEANS Of ACQUIRING THE CONflOENCE OF 
THE sotniERS : Letter xxvi. ii. 98. 

ON THE MEANS OF ENSURING THE COURAGE OF THE 

soIdiers : I.etter xxvii. i-. 106 . 

Sovereigns, instances of affection and humanity in seve¬ 
ral toward their rebellious subjects: instance of Al- 
phonsus king of Naples and Sicily, at the siege of 
Cajeta, i. 146 -.--of Henry IV. of France, at the siege of 
Paris, i. 178 :—of James II. to the English troops at the 
battle of the Boyne, i. 147. Corresponding affection of 
a Whig gentleman toward the grandson of this last- 
mentioned prince, i. 147. / 

Spanish officers, intrepidity (Bordering on temerity) of 
two when surprised and surrounded by a far superior 
force, i. 60, 61. Spanish general in wuth America, 
uses a ungular stratagem to prevent,the effusion of 
blood, I. 142 to 145. 

Spartan education of the youth of both sexes, i. 9, 
YOt, II. D 
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The women admirers only of courage, i. 9^ 33;—pa¬ 
triotism of one, on her five sons being Idlled in battle, 
i. 108. Distinguishing excellence of the Spartan edu¬ 
cation, ii. 72 note. Tlw Spartans were tiic first people 
who formed their tactics into a regular system, to be 
taught as a part of education, ii. 145. 

Spies. See the article Guides. 

Spirits, caution against the use of them wlicn over¬ 
heated, i. 22. Useful in small quantities against ex¬ 
posure to the night air, i. 23. Erroneous notions re¬ 
specting the use of them in cold weather; and fatal 
effects of their general use, i. 25. Particularly danger¬ 
ous in cases of numbness from cold, or frost-bitten, 
i. 26.note. Useful when encamped in certain situations, 

i. 38. 

Storming of towns; the most strict precautions in favour 
of huiaartity to be taken on such occasions, i. 1.34 :— 
noble instance of Peter the Great, at the storming of 
Narva, i. 135;—of lord Peterborough, at the reduc¬ 
tion of Barcelona, i. 13G;—of field-marshal Keith, at 
the storming of Oczakow, i. 138. Instances also of 
disinterestedness in victorious commanders at such 
times: of the chevalier Bayard, at the storming of 
Brew^, i. 13a|s^f Gonsalvo the Great Captain, at 
|he storming of Naples, i. 134. ^ 

Stirktagem, amiable one of a Spanish general in South 
America, to avoid the effusion of blocS, 142 to 145;— 
by which the elector Frederic William surprised and 
gained possession of Rathenau, i. 223 :—similar stra¬ 
tagem of Eosnowsky, the Polish governor of Skid, 
against his besiegers,!. 224. Stratagems against' a 
besieged town cannot be always guarded against, 

ii. 113:—instance of the town bf Zarenberg, taken by 
stratagem by the duke of BrunsMrick, ii. 118, 119 ;— 
stratagem of the French commandant to recover the 
place, nearly successful, ii. 119, 120. A surprisal by 
stratagems m the field more inexcusable,' K. 122. 
Happy talent of Hannibal in practising these expe¬ 
dients : instance in his passage of the llhbne, 122,' 
123. Stratagem of the count de Guebriant 'at the siege 
of Brissack, n. 1251 Stratagems have been universaUy 
practisedj'^ii. If6. Successful stratagem of the earl of 
Peterborough at,the siege of San Mateo, U; 126,127 : 
~aivd at the capture of Nules, iL 128; 

Srubf I rtkM or s Jbetter on, ii* 5S. 
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Style; a precision, energ;y, and simplicity of, should be 
acquired by an officer, ii. 37. Mr. Irving’s popular 
^^ork on this subject, ii. .38 nnte. 

Subordination in officers is the soul of discipline, ii. 94. 

Success not tlic constant and just criterion of reputation, 
i. 163. 

Sully, minister to Henry IV. of France, lus device to re¬ 
claim that monarch from his dangerous attachment 
to play, i. 2-11. 

Suwarrow; his manners and peculiarities, i. 11. His 
military character and habits, ii. 170 to 176. 

T 


Tacitus, his account of the excess p ■which the ancient 
“Germans indulged the spirit of play, i. 233. 

Tactics ; Letter on, ii. 144. 

Talents and virtues the basis of the military character,. 

i. 2, 3. 

Temerity. See the article Rasbmst, 

Tents, the practice of thatching them recommended in 
rainy seasons, i. 29. 

Theban conspiracy proved successful from the dis¬ 
graceful habit of intoxication in the governors of the 
city, i- 223. 

Themistocles, his military character, i. 9. 

Titus, his noble contempt of calumny, i. 184. 
•topography the essential part of geographical know¬ 
ledge for an officer, ii. 13. ParUcularly and bendS- 
cially cultivated by all ranb in the French army, 

ii. 162. 


Travelling may be made very useful in acqmnng the 
military mp /cult ii. 56. 

Trooper, conaescension and aflability of the king of Prus- 
si;^ toward one^ ii. lOll. 

Truth. See the article Falsehood. 

Turenne, marshal, honourable testimony of his coi^uct 
during the war between the Venetians and the Turks,* 
i. 132, . His modesty and frankness in acknowledging 
to errors, i. 155. His m^animity towards ti^e mar- 
quiil ^St. Arbre, who haacensureo some of hw mea- 
wrust i. 186.. His conduct whm officer, on 
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his early military career, and at the same time to fram¬ 
ing the affections of his soldiers, ii. 75. 

Turks do not suffer duels, i. i:b'5. 

U 

Universal History, the New, recommended, ii. note. 

V 

•Valentine and Unnion, anecdote of, i. 125. 

Valour much ensured among the soldiers by their convic¬ 
tion of the propriety of the exercises to which they are 
practised, ii. 87. See also the article Bravery. 

Vendome, duke of; mischievous consequences resulting 
from h.s disgraceful indulgence of pleasure, i. 225. 

Veteran, sagacity and p^etration of one in the camp of 
Turenne, i. 208. 

Vidal, a Serjeant in the regiment of Flanders; his heroic 

’ fortitude in assisting the prince of Monaco when 
wounded, at the battle of Roucoux, i. 215. 

Virtue: tins principle produced the same effects among 

. the ancients,as that of Honour does among the moderns, 

i. 249. Honour, as it now supplies the place of Virtue, 
imposes equal duties and obligations, i. 252. 

W 

Walls, the first surrounding a city were built (of brick) by 
Cain, u. 30. Babylonian walls, and walls of Jerusalem, 

ii. 31. 

War,* its horrors should always be checked by the prac¬ 
tice of humanity, i. 128:— reflection of Henry IV. of 
France on the frequency of wars, i. 129. Its usual cala- 
nuties would be extremely alleviated by a becoming ad¬ 
herence to the dictates of that amiable virtue, i. 132:— 
contrary instances in Buonaparte at the battle of Lodi, 
and at the assault of Alexandria, i. 141,171, note; in his 
massacre of the garrison of J.iffa three days after it had 
surrendered, and poisoning his own s'ck in the hospitals 
there, i. ]4( lo 144 note. V^cn the battle is decided, the 
shedding of blood should cease, i. 150. War is a science 
founded upon certain and fixed principles, it. 118. 

ON THE SCIENCE or WAR IS GENERAL: Letter XX. iL 1. 

Watch, one presented by the king of Prussia to a co^oral 
vidio wore a watch-chain suspended from a bullet, ii. 102. 

Water; dang^us consequences o: drinking it cold when 
the body is heated by exercise, and usem directiotyi 
on this point, i. 20—^22, ne/e. 
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Whig gentleman, affection of one toward the son of 
the Pretender, i. 147. 

William III., his reply to a derogator from the merit of 
his enemy, marshal Luxembourg, i. 7<» note His behai- 
viour to a dragoon whom he saw running away during 
an cng.tgcment, ii. Ill note. 

William, count of Schaumburg-Lippe, set an example to 
his soldiers of submitting patiently to military hard¬ 
ships and privations, i. 11. 

Wilson, sir Robert; his account of the massacre of the 
Turkish garrison of Jaffa by Buonaparte, and of his ptA- 
soiling his own sick in the nospitals there,!. 140 to 144 

note. 

W(»lfe, general, remark of king George II. on givi^ him 
the command of the expedition gainst Quebec, ii. 1S4. 
liCtter from this illustrious officer, on the course of 
study and shading best adapted for a military educa¬ 
tion, ii. 68 to 71. 

Wood, lieutenant-general, a distinguished officer in queen 
Anne’s reign; singular challenge publish^ by him, iL 
ilBl to 288 nott. 

X 

Xenophon, his answer when reproached for not venturing 
his money at play, i. 305. 

•s 

Yeoman of the guards, in the reign of Charles II., rejeett 
the improper advances of a mistress of the king, i. 199 
note. 

Z 

Zieten, the Prussian general, his resolution displayed tn a 
conference of the generals in the king’s presence, i. I^p 
His intrepidity with a detachment after the battle m 
Mollwitz, i. 69. Force of his patriotism, i. 110. RflN 
markable instance of his gallantry and modesty, i. li^. 
His conduct in respect to love, i. 203. His constant re« 
nrd for religion, 1.300. His afi&bility, and happy ta» 
Iwt of encouraging the soldiers when disheartend^ id* 
104. D«Uo«Ktion of his character, ii, 247 to 962. 


THE END, 
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LEITEU XX. 

OX riiE scir.NCK or waii in general. 

JE il ho lino thill tlio sciences arc noble in 
’proportion as they are useCnl, what advan¬ 
tage may not that of War be said to jiossess 
a'^ovo almost every other! War is undoubtedly 
an evil; blit it is inevitable, and often necessary. 
Il llu* lirst man that reduced to a regular system 
llie art of destroying liis fellow-creatures, had no 
other end in view th ,n to gratify the ambition 
of sovereigns, lie was a monster of whom it 
may be said liiat il would have been happy 
VOL. II. K 
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tlie world il’lie had hooii straiicilod a1 lus hlrtli r 
hut if he did it only for 1 he defence ol“|)ersecnh d 
virtue or for the ]>uni^hnu’nt of insolent and 
overbearinjf atrocity, to jml a (aiih on ambition 
or to restrain the nn)ust jneteiHions »>f violrnc<‘, 
hunianity on<;Iil to raise inoimnu nts to his ho¬ 
nour. 

ThERI: are ti\ e ditl’erent kinds of war, each of 


which is to be <ondnct«’d <lithren1l\ from tin* 
others:—tlu'ollenslve; the def<‘iisi\e; ihat be¬ 
tween efjnal powers; the anxiiiaiA, which is car 
ried on out of our own territories to succour a 
prince or all\, or to assist a weaker wlmia a 
more powerfni has attacked; and civil war. 

Ofi’KNSIVE war mii j be loit:^ niedilated, 
befon* it be openly enten^d upon: when the suc¬ 
cess will dcj'.end upon two esseniia! points; that 
the plan Ik‘ .ptstly ibrnie;!, and iiu* <*iilcrpiise 
coiidneted witii ojvder. . if should be well and 
inalnivly considered and di;;!'-.ted; and witl! tiie 
greatest secrecx, lest, however aide the priuoie 
or his council may be, some of the jmTauli(*ii.s 
lieecssary to be taken m;r, be discovered. "I'hesc 
precanti(»ns are iidinite in number, as well as in 
their degrees of importance, botli at home and 
abroad. 

DEfENDIVE war juuy be divided into three 
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f)F TriF. SriFNCR OF WAR. 

It is either a wav sustai)n‘(? hy a state 
v.'nieli is su<l(ieii)y attaeueil l»y anotlicv, superior 
ill troops and in means; or a prinee makes this 
soYt of war Ijv <‘lioie<* on one ^i<le of his frontieiv-, 
while he earrie', on oiVen^iv*' uar ei <‘\\liero; or 
it is a war heroine (lcf('nsi\e !.>y the loss of a 
battle. 

A defensive war sustained liy a stale attaclvi'd 
!)v a ^ujvri<»r «‘>ieiny, <lepends en'.e/elv on the 
<-apae!t\ «»i’ the genera!. His parlieida.r o!)ie<:i 
slaaihi he, to elioo.se ad\an1a<jeo',is eamps to 
stoj) the enemy, without however inMie.: obiij^^ed 
to li'j:ht him; to multiply small advantages; to 
harass and perplex llie enemy in his foraging 
parlit's, and lliU'^ obiig<‘ him to iXMjnire great os- 
eoils; to attack IfHeom.oys; to remh'v tiie pas¬ 
sages o(‘rivers «,i (h'llles as dillieuh, to him as 
possible; t(> compel him to ket'p his forces to- 
gelln'r; if ho wants t(; atlaek a town, to flirow 
iH/^u(•(‘onr.s lu'fore it isinvo-led: in short, in the 
beginning the chief aim should he, toac<[nire the 
<m('m\’s respect hy \igiianec and activity, and, 
by f Mving him to lx* cin uni'-pect in bis marches 
jm l manner of encampment, to gain time, and 
make the enemy lose it. .Vn able general, care¬ 
fully pursuing the.se maxims, will ius|>ire courage 
into his soldiers, ami the iiihabiUiits of tiie 
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country; uliile lu* jiivcs leisure to his prince to 
take proper precautions for resisting the enemv, 
and tlius clianges the nature of this disagreeable 
and vexatious kind of warfare.—The manage¬ 
ment of a defensive war re(piires more military 
skill than that of an offensive one. 

A XVAi; between ecpial powers, is that in whieli 
the neighl»onring princes do not take part, so 
long as the belligerent parties obtain no great 
advantage over each other. .\s to its rules, they 
are entirely confonnable to those already given: 
but we may take it as a certain maxim in this 
sort of war, that the genera! w'ho is the most ac¬ 
tive and penetrating, will always in the (aid pre¬ 
vail over him who possesses these qualities in a 
less degree; bec:iuse, by liis activity and pene¬ 
tration, he will multiply small advantages, till at 
last they procure iiiin a decisive superiority. A 
general who is continually allentive to procure 
himself small advantage'^, infallibly olrlains his 
end, which is lornintlie enemy's army: in which 
case he changes the nature of the war, and makes 
it ofiensive on his own part, which should ever 
be his chief object. 

Auxiliary war, is that in which a state suc¬ 
cours its l!cighh(mr^, either in consequence, of 
alliances or engagements entered into with them, 
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<‘1 soincdnies lo prevent tlx'ir falliiij' under the 
[»<iu< r of ail ambitious rival. 

If it is ill virtue of treaties, these must be re- 
!i;:iiou>ly observed, in funiishini!; tlie number of 
troops jirescribed. and even ofl’eriii^ to augment 
the ijuota if reipiired; or in making a diversion 
by aUa< king the common enemy, or his allies. 

If it is to prevent a neighbouring state from 
being crushed by a pmver who after this con- 
*pu::il ma\ become dangerous to ourselves, there 
ar(‘ scM'ntl measures lo betaken for our owui 
jiarticular iiitcn st. One of the chief is, to ex¬ 
act from those whom wc succour, llie possession 
of some imjiortaut post in seeurilY, lest they 
siiould make their peace without our knowledge, 
or lo our prejudice. 

'I’lie general therefore who is chosen for the 
aiisiliarv eorps, should possess wisdom, penetra¬ 
tion and foresight: wisdom to [ireservc a proper 
jdiseipliiic in his army, that they may give the 
ally no cause of eomplaint; foresight and pene¬ 
tration to prevent his own Iroojis from siiH’ering 
for want of subsisteiiee, or lieiiig exposed to the 
harder parts of tin* service, except in proportion 
to their miinbers with those of the confederate; 
and fmally, that nothing shall puss without ills 

B 3 
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know ledur, wliich iii;;y be prejuduud tf» iiis 
ina.Nter. 

Civil or iiilestine war, is that betw• eii | 
lies ill the same s^talo. "J'liis sort ol war. which 
the aniiiiosily oi’tlie (iilVereut faction", and fa: a 
ticisni, ii!wa\s canv lnwoial t!u‘ boMiabof hi.s'ia- 
ia(y and tlie soi ial fhities, Ira's in iiciieral no ot.'iei 
rules than those of the oifeiisive ara! tin* dei^n- 
sivc. It has however alwavs been i.lieiM-d, 
that civil wars foin: ureal men an.i uo-a! oldicrs; 
because tin* iaj|)iiit\, cili/ens, and laboiiicrs, In- 
inu e(juali\ obliged to liuhl for their (>ri»[K'rl v 
and dearest interests, have all an o]))»oilunilv v)r 
learniiij? the rudinnnls oi w.ii. 

It is only diiriii!: actual service that an olfner 
is called to the full disjtlay of his talents, and (o 
aive energy to liis princijilc"; hut in a time of 
j)ea<‘e thcsi* may with most ativaiilaee In* ai- 
(jiiired. Ini hiin /Ac//.employ his leisure honi ' 
to fruin a eomplete iasiuiil into the duties id' In'* 
protession : let him quit the i ireuinseribtd sj'l.eie 
ofminnte attentions wiiieli so nmeh fetter the 
mind ; let him ind ei'idiin* so evieiisive a sci- 
enee, and which endnaiesso inanv ohjecls, within 
the sjihere of irn-ehanieal I'sereise;-, and in dai¬ 
ly and miwearii'd evoimion.s. 'i'hese puijsoses, 
though indispeusahle^ and bevoiid v bieh ordinary 
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uiiiids roiicehc thoiv is lianlly any thinj; to be 
icnnil, to an enlijflitened otiiccr |m*scnt only % 
j.iulia! and snbonlinatc view of his art. He 
Hcn eiws how insullicieiit they are to siivc him a 
du<’ notion of tlie ifieat ])nn( iplos of inovcinciit, 
end of their vaiiefl application to the dilferent 
oiieralions of war. 

i 

fr is a liieat error to snj)posethat the military 
art he aecpiired by habit and experience, 
uitiio'.it application. Principles and nietlual are 
ahsohilt ly essential. Objects in war ])resent 
t!ic!nsel\<‘s under so many and such various as¬ 
pect.., from the nature of places an<l of circum- 
stance's, tliat witinnit an established svstem, it is 
impossible to <leri\'e all the proper advantages 
e\en Ironi the most consummate experience, im- 
assisf<‘d by thet»r\, which generalises and pre- 
M'lits. to our \iew the connection of causes with 
effect.s. 

—\Vnp:N an otlicer, during a lime of peace, lias 
employed himself in acipiiring a set of regular 
principles, he will soon percei\e their natural 
uses and operation; he will be inabletl, by 
means of these, to trace eh'ects to their sources; 
and he will have it in his power to apply liis 
rules to every circumstance as it arises, luiwever 
new it may be to him. He will then perceive 

b4 
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Ilow unaviniin", and o\ iMi fatal, bravorv, rontai:?, 

greatness of iiiiiid, and natural pt'ispicuitv, may 

becoiiK* to an otKccr who has n<»t prtniou^ly <h'- 

voted hhnstlf to the study of his profo^siou. n<* 

will then find that the nioro bravo and intrepid 

such a man is, tiio more ho will ho liahh' to «'r- 

rors; and that it is oven loss disad\aniai.>oous to 

be destitute ofoMM'ii^'iice than of ihooi\. 

« • 

Cut how is this theory to ho ar(jiiir< d ! \nd 
whonco is our instruction to ho draun, ifthoro 
arc neither ru!o> nor system to ho fouiifi f 

Many otiicors who ha\o felt the nooossitv of 
an eslabli.she<I theory, have Mrillen on the >,ei- 
ence of war. Head tln*ir romjx-si'.ioiis witli at¬ 
tention, and \<>u will tiioro he ;d»!o to Iraoo those 
rules; sou will there f.nd enliixlitonod procoptN 
which inav he of ;ireat utilitv t<» \(.u. It must 
be acknowledged tiiat tlio-e prim i])i<*s appe ir in 
their works fro.[viently 'without poi'pidiity, or¬ 
der, or connection ; and are scatloie<l in a tine; 
sand dilVereut places: and that these writers are 
not agreed in several j»oiiil<, and some of their 
svstems will appear to ymi even eontradictorv. 
Collect tluMu toiielher; evaniine tiiem, comhine 
them, give t<» each its proper consideration, and 
from the result form to yours'dfa system which 
may on every occuJon serve you as a guivle. 
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*• Wf. iir,i\ have been eiidinved by uahire.witli 
Hiilitarv tahnls,” sass a writer on the art of war; 
“ bn! if these are not eultivatcd by attention 
and stnd\, we eannot exjurt them to he im- 
jM'oved and matured. Nevertheless, to see the 
]itth‘applieation oi'onr yonn^ otheers, anyone 
^^onld siippose that the knoAvledtje of iheir art is 
t<» l:e ;:aiii« d in a (by; that tlie address, skill, and 
iorcsi^lit, wiiii h a^^ist tiieni in the most imminent 
dainier", ar<' l>om with them; and tital they are 
asnoi'ji the sjnall mi'uber (d’thoM* e\;nutrdinar> 
ijeMiuM'', nho apj'ear sometimes in tlie world at 
di.-.»anf intervals, as if lor the }mrj)ose of savin" or 
ovirfuinin" emj»ires.— Such was 'riiemistoeles. 
Nobody, sa>s 'rinieydides, has more fully shown 
iltati that celebrated eommamier, what nature, 
ni!assisle*l by art, is able lo ell’eet: and for this 
he has doer'ed tin'aj'plause of aliases; since 
bs natural sa"a<ity alone, * wit iiotit previous stu¬ 
dy*he constantly peneived the steps he oui;ht 
to porsue; and by the exeelleme of his arran^e- 
ment', and lii-'a< li\ily, completed his plans al¬ 
most as soon as they weM' lorn)ed. 

“ I r is no \ery sinirtiiar thin" in war,” adds 
the lirst mentioned author, “ to perceive young 
men evi'ii boasliii" oi'their ignorance, and avow¬ 
ing themselves enemies to rdlectiou and study. 
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But <lo any of flusc upjwar likely lo rival tlie 
fame of Tlitiuistocles? The e^ idciu'e that ihcv 
bear no reseinhlance to the iliustiious (ireek, 
shows itself in every tlmij; they umh rtake. 1'hu- 
cydides has justly said, that tliis «r(:af warrior 
deserved tlie admiration of all a<:es; and an ord- 
ingly he still rojitinues to possess it. 
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ON I1!F. KNOW i.F,i)(;K OK OKOMKTUT, 

(;ko(;ik\i*iiv, and dkskkn. 

;Wi.! (Iciuiis on CJunncrv and Fortification.] 


iMiitlii'Minlics (<]i:i1 is, uiiilnnf'tic*, 
i x, ;i!!u irOi'i(iiir-onoiiicIrO lonti tlio 
lia.si- « r <-!(“ 111’ \Mir, is iiiercl^- a 

•it i; i t 0 o: (■( !. i»i!i;.ii >iis. 


I'.M P, t!;i lU i' lit'H' i<‘(lurt‘(i l<> calruliition, and 
citii raliiiion ul' li.i:o ini'.l sjkkc; aiid o\or\ pro- 
jMisiiii ii is oajMlilc of (loinonslration. One tnove- 
itii’iit liso lo .inotiior, aiul ovcrv ojuMation 

is Inilowi-d !)v trrliiiii ncccssarN coiiscijntncos. 

I'i i^ Its tlu‘ ,^ssi^tal^(■(• of oeit'.iKtiy also lliat 


■ “ NoTiiiNr. anui-cs niorf li.irnilcsslv than ri'mpu- 
t;;(iOii,” s.iys J>r. J. ini-.on wiili li s usii tl torci'of remark, 
and iio'iliii)'^ is irora ot'li'ii aj^nlicahh'to reil bnsio.’S* 
or s(ieci,I.iuve in jiiiries. A llions.'i:;d kU), is wtiidi the 
j'.ynor.iiU I.ea'' ind ItalnAe, tlie.ov.iy when tiu compntist 
takisllien within liis yrasjt. >.’ui..erit;;l inipiiries wive 
cntcrrainincni in solitude by the practice, cuid reputation 
in public by the clicet.” 
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engineers conduct all their Morks, take the situ¬ 
ation and plans of towns, the distances of places, 
and even of such things as are accessible only to 
the sight. This science is iu>t only an introduc- 
tion to fortification, but highly necessary to me¬ 
chanics. On geometry likewise depends the the¬ 
ory of gunnery, mining, and <lrawing. 

But besides the direct and immediate advan¬ 
tages to be derived from the application of geo¬ 
metrical principles to the movements of tn»ops; 
the study of this science generally, is also the 
most ready means of accpiiring that spirit of pre¬ 
cision so useful to every one engaged in war. 
Without a knowledge of geometry, the ideas are 
commonly vague; and the mind is incapable of 
comparing an<l of judging, or calculating, but 
with difficulty.—An otiicer ought to be no less 
skilled in geograjdiy, the art of designing, the 
management of artiltery, and the knowlefjge of 
fiwtification, if he is ambitious of qualiiwng 
himself for the variety of difl’erent situations and 
contingencies w'hich daily jtresent themselves in 
the ojterations of a camjiaign. 

Geography [mints out the exact local situ¬ 
ation of a country, and of its frontiers; its com¬ 
merce, its navigation (if any) its rivers, and the 
great roads which traverse it. This study is 
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botli easy and agreeable, and requires only com¬ 
mon observation and iiieniorv. 

Topography, or the description of a particular 
district, is tliat part of geography whicii is tlie 
most essential for an officer: but tliis study can 
only be pursued upon the spots themselves ; un¬ 
less, having been the theatre of former wars, 
history, or particular memoirs, may luivc given 
a minute account of them*. 

Design, or <lrawing, is the art of represent¬ 
ing cm paper the ditl’erent situations of countries, 
the positions of ground and of posts, and the 
plans and outline of intrenchments. It also 
greatly facilitates those operations which reejuire 
*an exact local acquaintance with places. 

^ ()U will receive regular instructions on the 
suiijects of Gimnerv and Fortification, but in the 
mean .time I shall here present you with some 
looscyiib as concerning thosv^ arts. 

•••Some persons assert, that we have nothing in 
the military art in common with the Romans, 
and that the invention of gunpowder has entire¬ 
ly changed tljc nature of w’ar. Tliis is not en- 


• A remark on the attention paid to this, essential sub¬ 
ject in the French armies, occurs below in Letter xxxu. 
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tirely true:—our muskets (if we excliuJc flie 
bayonet, which is the most formidable j>art of 
them) are merely weajxms which strike at a 
distance, iu nearly the saim; manner as (he bow, 
the cross-bow, and the slim;; and the ]>rinci[»Hl 
a(lvaulai;cs of the cannon over the balista and 
calapulta ' arc, in its being a machine more sim¬ 
ple, and tliat it shortens the duration oi‘sieges; 
in other respects it has only an indirect inHuenct'. 
on the art of war. It is chieliy on men that the 
invention of gunpowder has wrought siicli a 
change: in having led them to place a greater 
depeiidance on the power of the arms than on 
the energy of the soldier, ami to esteem lev> 
th:it iiilrcpitlity, (hat bodily vigour, and liio-.i* 
Otlier naliir.i! endowments, which no mechaniial 
ac<|uisi!ions can snpplv. 

Anciently it was rather ll«e personal valour of 


* M/.ciilNr: cnii/loyc*<l by the Romans in their sieves. 
The ;orniiCr v.-.is ibr tlie purpose of throwing great sloiies, 
and tiuTattcT tor ca-iting the lieavier sort of darts and 
spears. Some f'1 tiicse engines were so large, and of such 
force, that they would diiow stones of a hundred weight* 
Josephus tabes r.otiee the surj^risiiig effects of these 
engine.^; and says, that the sKmes thrown by them beat 
down baiilcmeutb, uad Imockcd off the angles of towers,. 
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tlic soldier, tluiii the iihility of liio ^eiieriil, wludi 
decided the issue of a hat lie. (lesar, roiisidered 
Mithreijard to his inilitarv achievements, is less 
worthy of admiration for the art evinced in his 
positions and his movements, than for the intre¬ 
pidity and fearless courage with wiiicli he was 
al»ic to inspire his soldiers*. 

The battles of former tinu's were much more 
sanguiuarv than modern ones; because the close 
imJ)er^ious order of the troops necessarily eii- 


* It is s;iid of Arcliidamas, that when he fiia saw the 
machine called the n/t,//)////.,', then recenliy brought from 
Sicily, he exclaimed : “ This is ilu* grave of valour.” 

'riir; gallant knights also who first witnessed tin- intro¬ 
duction of fire arms in battle, were of the same ('j>iniun : 
it is even mentioned that the noble Uayard Iiiniself used 
to j)ul to death, W'ithoiit mercy, all muskelt ers who fell 
into his^ hands, considering tlicm to be the decided cne- 
Biies ofl true personal courage. . 

^Co/RA(;r, as a moral virtue, or quality of the soul, 
(and it is only when considered as such that it desetwesto 
be valued), consists in being able to face uanger, and death 
itself, without terror or dismay, on necis-ary occasions, 
la this case however fire-arms, by reducing all men to 
the same level, iii destroying the distinctions arising from 
diflerent degrees of bodily strength, have not rendered 
personal valour of no avail, but luve rather placed it ia 
the brightest point of view. 
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gaj:;ecl a greater nunil)er of combatants at oncv% 
and the moral energy t>f llie ancient soldiers ren¬ 
dered tlie conflict long and dreadful. At pre 
sent, all is finished uhen one arniv succeeds in 
turning the flank of anotln'r. But imh peiulentiy 
of that, firing does not kill so many as the wea¬ 
pons u<e(l by the ancients. Close combat rarely 
takes place, and is short in its duration, among 
the moderns, because they are not properly armed 
for that mode of fighting : the most sanguinary 
(though only to one of the two jvarties) is when 
the cavalry pursues, sword in hand, a routed 
infantry; between two bodies of men on fool, 
the form of the musket and the bayonet renders 
tlnuu more ridiculous than ilangerous. 

When once two armies among tln^ ancients had 
come to a close engagement, it was almost imjiossi- 
ble to effect a retreat with any degree of order. 
In opposition to this assertion, we cannot justly 
cite the retreat of the Ten Thousand, andm few 
others; which were owing entirely to the iii- 
fluence of particular cireunistances, and cannot 
be regarded as excejitions. The ancients had 
not sufficient cavalry to protect their infantry 
when it was compelled to fly: besides, their ca¬ 
valry could not effect any thing against the wea¬ 
pons used by the infantry. 
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V\lieu llu'y fled, iJicy were nit in pieces by 
Nuldiers who pursued lliciii with pvojiortionate 
velocity: the. .slauj'liter was dreadful. It was 
impossible to think of jjainiuj' a position, or of 
forniiiii!; a new front; because they had no bat¬ 
teries, Ix'ueath the shelter of which tlu'y could 
be rallied, and put in order; and the enraged 
<',ieniy would allow no time for such a maiueuvfe 
to take place. It \vas not every army among the 
ancients which possessed the noble generositv of 
the Lacedenioniaiis; who, content with victory, 
never pursued a vampiished enemy. 

Cannon were originally made of iron bars, 
soldered together, and fortitied with strong iron 
hoojis; some of whicli are still to be seen, viz. 
one in the Tower of Loiidon, two at Wodwicli, 
and one in the rcyal arsenal at Li.'^bon. Others 
were made of tliin siieets of iron rolled up toge¬ 
ther, ^iiid lioopwi; 5'iul on emergences they were 
Iliad,*'even of leaiiioi, with plates of iron orcopper. 
lliese pieces were ibrnied in a rude and imjioi- 
fect inanner, like the first essays of many new 
inventions. Stone balls were thrown out of these 
cannon; and only a small quantity of powder 
was used, on account of their weakness. These 
pieces have no ornaments, are placed on their 
carriages by rings, and are of a cyiiudricai 

VOL. u. i: 
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form. WIioii t)r I)Y mIioui they w(‘ro nuido, is 
uiicertaiii: however, we read ot* raiinoii heim; 
used as early as llie tiiirieentii eenluiA, in a sea- 
eugagcineiit between tlie kini; of Tunis and the 
Moorisli kinjj[ of Seville. The Venetians used 
cannon at the siej^e of (daudia Jessa, now ealled 
Chioifgia, in KUiO; which were brought thither 
by two (ierinans, with some pow<lei and leaden 
balls: as likewi.e in their wars with the Citnoesc 
in lj7i). Our glorious king F.dward the 'ri.ird 
made use of cannon at the battle <»f Ciessy in 
1346', and at the siege of Calids in 1317. Cun- 
non were used by the Turks at the si. ge ol’ (hm- 
stantinople, then in possession of the (’hristians, 
in 13.64-, or in that <4 14-.VJ, that threw a weight 
of 3(i0ll).; but they generally Imrsl at either the 
first, seeotid, or tj:ird sliot. Louis the 'i welftli 
liud one cast at Tonis of the same size, which 
threw a ball from t!ie Bastille to (lharoutda, the 
distance oi'a league. One of these famous can¬ 
non was taken at the siege of Dieu, in 1 j 4(», hy 
don John deCastro; and is new in the castle of 
St. Juiliao da Bvirra, ten miles from Lisbon: its 
length is go feet 7 inelies, diameter at liie eeu- 
tre 6’ feet 3 inches, and it discharges a hall of 
iOOlb. It has neither doljthius, rings, nor but¬ 
ton; is of a curious kind of metal; aud has a 
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liulostaii inscrijilioii upon iJ, wliicii siivs it 
vvii'' cast in MOO. 

“ "J'hc ai lillorv (iiM iVaincd,’',sa\s a (Tleliralod 
lii loriaii, “ was so ciiniisy, and of siu h diHirnIt 
inana^cinoist, Ilia} men >yoiv nut innnedialeiv 
scnsililt* of ils use and d’irary; and oven to the 
present linn's, improveim nts have been euntir.u- 
;dly makiin: in this fniions ennine, wlneb, t!ionj;(i 
it .'•t'l'ined < outlived for tlie deslrnetion (d' nian- 
Kind ami the morllirow of empires, has, in tin. 
is-ne, RiaU-ri'd battles less bIuo<iv, and lias ifnen 
greater stability to < i\il soei' ties. Nations, by 
its means, have lieen brought more to a level; 
<-onqnestN have bevome less frerjnenl and rapid : 
Mte« ess in war has been redneed nearlv to a mat- 
tv r of ealenlation ; and any nation overmatehed 
by its enemu's, either yields tv> their dematids, 
or se(.nres itself by alliances against their violence 
and iidasion.” 

t 

It,was in (lermany that «!;nnpow<h*r and artil¬ 
lery were lirst fabricated; but it seems to have 
Inm in Fram e, if we are to believe Villani, that 
Ibis new invention was oiininally applied, on a 
great* si ale, to the pur))oses of war. According 
to him, our Kdward the Third enjoys the honor 
of making the grand experinienl at the battle of 
C'ressy, within siv years of the original discovery; 
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and here llu* A*\v tiiidinpHy pirn's of ordnaiu * 
(dcstitulc, in all probahilitv, of both trunnion' 
an<l wlu‘< l', and danijorons from llioir uncoiilli 
construction) niiicli tliiscnlcrprisini; prince plac«’d 
in llic front of liis army, had a prodiirions ofl'cef. 

But lhou>.di the dreadful !'< <»f uunpowder 
were jiow maihiest(‘d beyond a doubt, and iia<l 
been aj)piied snccessfiilly in tiic held of !>attl«': 
vet, however obvi«tns the principles, it was some 
time before tile artillery was pointed auaiiisi for- 
tiheations, and tiie newly-discoxcrcd force ei\fii 
to jnojectiies, applied to tlie sub\«'r\ ion of t<»wns 
and castles, liven ayainst these they at hist a< - 
(juired a decided supiTioiilv: for the art ol'min- 
nerv was sooner impnwed than the. scit'iict' of 
fort liicat ion; and it is a weil-eslahlished hu t, 
that the mode of defence, was mneh inferior to 
that of olVence, till the days of \ auban and C’oe- 
horn. 

The contest which took place in conseqyence 
of the. expulsion of the house of Stuart and the 
elevation of the princt of Orange, nave a more 
warlike turn to the l.isnlish nation: aid pro¬ 
duced conshlcahie attention to tactics in eem-- 
ral, and that branch in particular whicli citiiceim 
the manaijement of artiilcry. Duiinu: the victo¬ 
rious jnoirress of the Knglish urmy in lltc reign 
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Anne, siil)ji’(t nm>t of roiirsc have 
omipied llu* attention of luiniinistration; hut, 
so .shov the atlainnieiit of perfeetion in the ini- 
litarv art, it fell inlinitely sln)rt of the pivM-nt es- 
lahli'^hinent. Indeed eaniion at that period were 
^eareel^ e\er ein})loMHl (at hrast those of any 
si/e) except in sieijes, whi<-h wen* spun <*ut to 
an ineoneeivahle length. Uattalion «;nns attached 
to the infantrx, a late and a<|inirahle iin|)rove- 
nient, were unknown. 

'I'lie paik ot artillery with winch William the 
'I'hird Carrie.I on ilje war in I'landers, and the 
viciori MIS MarlhonMi<:h penetrat»*d into the inte¬ 
rior of (iernianx, wonld now searceiN he deemed 
ade(piat(‘ lot an arniy of ten thoitsand men. In 
adflition to this, the pieces in u^e were unwieldy, 
ditiicmt of niai.anement and conveyance, a.nd t<*- 
tall' ti^dit ft)r those rapid ovohitioiH which dis- 

linjjnish modern warfare. 

« 

Thk know)«‘d^e of \rlillery inchnh s not only 
the I! '* of fire-arms, hnt tin'ir fon-e and powei, 
tluar .lithrent modes of constrnctioii, their 'jna- 
lity, and the means o| applvnt.^ th('»n tt) the 
{greatest advantai;t*. lamfidlx persuaded that you 
w'ill .soon actptiie all le.at is nece-sarx in this 
hranch. ^'1.010 are iiowever some relative points 
ronnected with it, of which it would he disgrace- 
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ful in you to appear iunoranf: 1 moan the roni' 
parative capaoity and ftnoe of cannon ami other 
firo-anns. 

There are in cannon three .species of (IUchari!;es. 
The first is the diseharue direct, <»r I’oint-hlank; 
wl'irh is uhen the cannon is pointeil iimiKMliatelv 
at the sjiot airainst uliich tlie hall is to he tired ; 
and tills is remilated hy nuaiis ol a uenden 
\ve('i:e, placed under the hreichin!; of tin- una 
mil Oil tin* lieail of llie »•.'.rri.isie. The se- 

(Misd the d indoiu-sliol; this i-, v. hen :i piece 
‘s fiiid uiih ils hieedi inerels on tin- ni- 
liae.e, uititoul ans .' hliiloii;.! <(i-p,.itienlar ele\a- 
tion, aiiil tliiis (letril.hin in ii^ leiinlii an ani;l<- 
of I.) (h-fiic'-s \>itii tin- Ir.iizon, in liiiN sitnalion 
the hall is eonseved to the eiealc'.t po>-.i|»le di',- 
tamc; hnt as the jiieie cannot, tlin^ inonnleil, 
la-directed to-aard iuiy d< teiinii.t-d poii^t, it is 
not tired in this wav es<-ept on a e|.^^e hodv of 
ineii, or at places wiiere the hall cannot fail* to 
f'o exceuti n.'I’he third dischai'ic is tile Iticovhil 
(Culled in Ihijiilidi the dm K aud-drake;; iim-nted 
hy Vaidian, ami wiiicli consists in tirinn tj;e can¬ 
non charged only with p.< wder jnsi snllicient to 
carry the hall along the facade or works at¬ 
tacked: when fired in this inatiiar, tlie shot rolls 
and hounds along lite eround during the wliolt- 
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ul ils passHiijo, and thus pnnos extroindy misr 
^liirxoiis. 

'I'iir INniit-ldanK or diiTrf discharge may he 
ircKimrd at ahont fatlmm. \'ith regard to 
j)ie(r> tired at Hamlom, and loaded with two- 
lliir<ls of the \v«*i^lil (»t’thr hall, it appeared from 
expi'iinient', tiiat a pii’<-e with 

hall, <-arried to J J/iO fathom. 

J(). tO'JO'JO 

13. t(n S7i) 

S. to 1()(U) 

I. to I.VJO. 

piee'-s ni jl, Iti, 1,’, and s!h, oui;ht to be 
luad«'d with only ahont a tlii?’d of the wtiijht of 
liie haii, to prodiu-e tin- i;reat(Nt eiiVct of wliich 
lliey are rapahle; that i', i:i lhi> proportion: a 
•J i-piainder with nine povjuds (jf powder, tlio t6 
with <i\, the I3wit:ifnv', and the S uitii three. 
With respect toli'.e l-poiKuler, iH 'Suitable pro- 
puriion has he«*n ii>und to he two pouiid<>, ot 
half the weight of its hall. 'Phis piece re«|uires 
a si roller charire than the others in ])roportion 
to its ball, beeatise its length is so nuicli greater 
in proportion to the hore. 

The <piantity of p(»w<ler required in tlie third 
species of diseharge, or ricocht f, is to he ascer- 
tained only hy experiments in the particular 

c 4. 
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faso.*;. Willi this \iv\v trial is lo ho inaile uifhdil 
forcnt woiijiifs; and ^^llon tho proportion k- 
quirod is t'onnd, this is oontinuoii. 

In sieves, this last method is used with a very 
small qnanlity of powder, and a little e'exation, 
so as just to lire over the parai'et ; and tlnai tin- 
shot will roll alon? the opposite rampart, dis 
mouiitins; the cannon and dispersin'; or (h’stniy- 
inu; the troops. The pieces arc i;<“nerally at ahoiit 
:500 feet he fore the iirst parallel; perpendicular 
to the faces produced, which they are to eutilade. 
Ricochet practice is not ap[)lical)le to <aunon 
alone; small mortars and howitzers ma\ ellVctn 
ally he used for the same purpose, ami are thus 
of sinmdar use in actior. to enfilade the enemy’s 
ranks; for when the nu-n jierceive the shells roll 
iiip; and houn(.in<; about with their fu^es huruiii^, 
expectinj; them to hurst every monieui, the 
bravest will hardly Inpe couraije to wait'their 
approach, and face the horror of their explosio.n. 

Ricochet firin;; is not coidined to any particu¬ 
lar charge or elevation : each must A ary accord¬ 
ing to the distance, and diflerence of level, of the 
olyeetto he fired at; and jiarticularly of the spot 
on which it is intended for the shot to make the 
first bound. The smaller the angle is under 
Srhich a shot is made to ricochet, the longer ijl 
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uill po'M’rvr ils and have rfiVct; as il will 
iiiik so much tlic less iii the inromul on whicli it 
bound', and \\ln)sc tcnarit\ will of rourst* pre¬ 
sent so much loss resistance to its progress. In 
tin* ricodn't of a fortilicution of any kind, the 
ani,de of elevation should seldom be less than 10 
decrees, t(» throw the shot o\er a par.jpet a little 
higher than the hwel of tlie battery, if the 
works are of an e\tra<trdinaiy hei::ht, the piece 
mU't be remo\<’d to such a situation, and have 
such diar:ie, that it can still attain it'obp’ct at 
thi' «-le\ation, or at h*ast under that of 1:1 <»r 11 
demu's, otherwise the shot will not ricochet, and 
the cani.Ji;es will sutler very mncli. 'rhe tirst 
I’iiit in a rico< het battery should be so placed as 
I > swt>ep the wliole length of the rampart of the 
eiK'my's w<Mk, at three or four feel from the pa¬ 
rapet ; and the rc't should form as small an an¬ 
isic with the pa raptl as possible. For this pur¬ 
pose tile izuus siioidd he pointed about four fa¬ 
thoms from tlu‘ face of tlie work toward the in¬ 
terior. 

In the ricochet of ordnance in the field, the ob¬ 
jects to be tired at lieiii" principally infaiilrv and 
^valrv, the «;nns shonld sehlom be elevated 
above thre«* decrees; as with (greater anijlcs the 
ball would be apt to bound loo high, and de- 
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feat IIk* ohjoc'l inlon'Iod. This sort of firitii; i: 
geiicnilly j»vncli.scii ;iloiii; the whole cNteoi oi‘;i 
face or tliuiK. 

The celehrated marshal \ aiihan tiiM iii\eoled 
the mode of tiring rieoehet 'hols, fir hied die 
experiment a( thesie-^e of Alii, i;i l(>7‘). 

St. JIkmv lias proved that a _M-i>omider m;.\ 
be fired from <)u lo lOO or e\eti i jo linns in 
twenty-four hours, (’are must he taken how- 
OAor to lei the jiiere cool aSler e\eis ten (.r 
lwel\e limes. 

In firinsr a nuniher of limes, ami in ([uic k sm 
cession, with the same cannon; wlnm it i' {mt- 
ceived ihal the metal hejiins li> he healed, it i' 
iieeessaiA to diminish the cliaiffe; heeaiise in 
this slate it is ineapalde of '>/ ini: !i re'i'lane<’ 
and lienee l!ie usual eliariies mivl!' :J:i^ea daii^jei- 
ons shock. It leas lieen said to he ])rovcdiby e\- 
penienee, lliai ihe «apiuity of eannon is <;realer 
in the iiioriuii;j; and evening than at noon, and jn 
<()o! weather than in liol. 'I'lie nelson assiirned 
for t!ii' is, that at ihe former periods the air, he- 
!ess heated, ’occasions a inueh less expansion 
of the pow(ier; the efforl of which heiiii;, as it 
were, more united and conreulraf<*d, w ill hecome 
more powerful. 

In order to ascertain tlio caiiacity oflire-anii'. 
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it is necessary to consifltT tiisl tlie lino of siglitj 
lhal is, a ri^ht line tVoin the eje to tin; object 
aimed at; secondiy the line ot ii.e; another vi^ht 
line, in the direction of the leiiglh of the piece: 
and thirdly the trajectora! line, or that wl.ic.li is 
]>rodnred by the efl'edof tlie po'ader. OHicers 
who are bnl >nj>erticially inforniod of the. C(ni- ' 
.stnii’tion f)f lire-anus, siippo'^e tiiat the line 
<d'.^iidil and tin* liin* of tire are parallel: not 
<on''i<leiiit:i that if they W(r«’ so, the hall would 
ale.IN'- f.il! heloNv its mark; lno;i:ise <'V('rv in- 
^1;;!.: lit.Ill il' lia\iii'j: pa.'.'ed tlie lore of the mm, 
ii l.-aNe' liir line of tire', and i;nidualiy tomU to- 
w.'O'. tiiC earth, accordiui; to the Ihnnx of «fravi- 
i.iiion. 'fhe line nt tire and that of siuiil, instead 
"I In iau parallei, form an anirle mon- or less 
• .I'tihle, acionliii;: to tlie thukiie.'S of the piece 
at iN luce* liiiiL', am! at its *»pposil** cxireinily. 

I ll*’ball, ali*T p.issinir 1'“’ mnz/lc, describes 
.4 * niNf. riiis < ni\ed liin* first intersects the 
line of 'ii!;ht al a nud) distance from the inontli 
«if the pierc, pii'S!". ah;>N<‘ it, and llnm*'*' in> 
elinine to tin- *:iith by !'ra\itatioii) rqrav**' this 
line, ainl inli'i-ccts it a second tiiiio; thus de- 
scrihiiis; a parr.hola Jill the lime of its f.di. This 
second jHiint of intcrscclion is called, ihe capa- 
eily of a uun in a point-blank lire ; and is nwre 
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or less distant from the extremity of the jtieee, in 
proportion to the enlarnemeiit of the iin^h- 
formed by the line of si"hl and the line of tin*. 

It has been proved by experiment, that in a 
cannon loaded with ball, and powder in propor¬ 
tion, the ball, folUnvinj; its trajectoral j)ath, w ill 
be found, at the distance of sixty fathoms, ele¬ 
vated above the line of sight about two tu t, 
W'hiciMvill be its greatest elevation; and that 
at 120 fathoms, it will again intersect this liiie 
in continuing to describe its curve toward the 
earth. 

I have said that the. hall is elevated above tlie 
line of sight at the tlistance of 60 fathoms. Olli 
cers who are mjt .snliiciently ao(puiinted with tin* 
nature of lire-arms, say that the shot always 
rises; and in consequence order their men <lis< ri- 
minately, and at whatever di'^tance they max he 
from the enemy, to tdkqaim toward the centre of 
the body, or toj'i.»Y low. They «h> not consider, 
that it is impo.s.sible to hit any mark whatever, 
when the aim is taken at Iw'o fe(d below it, at 
any given distance; and if tlie aim be taken at 
the lower extremity of an object, it cati never at 
any dbtance be bit higher than two teet above 
that extremity. If an object six f it high is 
placed at the distance of 100 fathom.s, and aim 
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tukoii at two f«‘(*t ahovr its baso, the !»all will 
in its ceiitri*, or at 1l!(! In‘i«lil of thrt'cfeet; 
i(i if at ()'() fatlionis, the mark will lie struck at 
tlic iu iiilit of four feet. But if the distance of 
the mark exceeds I20fatlioms, the aim must ne- 
.i!il> he taken higher than the mark, to hit 
Ms intermediate dimension; and the elevation 
must be thus increasetl in proportion to the dis^ 
l;mre from the mark. For itistance;—orders 
are "iveii to take aim at the height of the stand- 
ard-heads, when the enemy is at tlie distance of 
)oo fathoms; at the height of tlic lialherd-heads, 
wlu'U at JOO; at thehat.s,at 140; at the knees, 
at M(i; and never beneath tiiis mark. 

'i ne (•aj)aeity of the lireloeks of our infantry, 
in a <lireetioii nearly hori/<tntal, is about 180 
fa‘*M>m'. Hence in the construetion of defen¬ 
sive posts, between 120 and I K) fatlioins has 
be<Mi lived on for the distance of the line of de¬ 
fence, from tii(‘ tiank to tile angle flanked. 
i>7it though the horizontal eapaeits of the mus¬ 
ket has been estimated at 1 SO fathoms, it is sel 
'hmi that the tire of the infantry begins to ha\e 
a powerful etfeet beyond SO fathoms. 

From the study of the artillery, it is proper 
to proceed to that of Fortilication. 

Whoever has been in North America, may 
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have seen fortification in its infancy. Tlieir 
are abundance of Indian villages fenced round 
by long stakes driven into the ground, 
moss or earth to fill the intervals; and this is 
their security (together with their own \igi- 
lance) against the cruelty of the savage neigii- 
bouriiig nations. 

Nor is fortification ninch less ancient than 
maukkid; for Cain, the son of Adam, built a 
city with a wall round it on mount Lihan, and 
called it after the name of his son Enoch, the 
ruins of which, it is said, are to be seen at thi'- 
day; and the Bal)yl<mians, s(Mm after the Deluge, 
built cities and oncom|>ass<>d thesn with strong 
walls. 

At first, pcojde thought theniselvcs secuie 
with a single wall, hehiiui which they made 
use of their darts and arrows with safety; but 
as new warlike instruments were eontinually in- 

f * 

vented to destroy these feeble structures, so on 

* I 

the other hainl ju'rsoiis acting on the dof'ensiu' 
were obliged to build stronger, to resist tlie eon 
Irivaiicesof the desperate assailants. 

What improvements they made in strengthen¬ 
ing their walls many ages ago, appear from his¬ 
tory. 'File first walls ne read of, and which 
were erected by Cain, were of brick; and tlie 
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rtiicieut CJ recians, ioui^ Ix'Jore the building of 
ilomc, used brick and rubble-sloiie, with which 
llicv coiislnicttMl a Aust wall, joining mount Hy- 
iiu’tus to the city of Athens. The Babylonian 
AAail.', Imiil l)y Seniiramis (or, as others insist, by 
Beliisj were ;,».J feet tliiek, and 100 feet high, 
with lowers of 10 feet built upon them; and 
were cemented with but imen or asphalt us. Those 
of Jeru.sah in seem to ha\e been of nearly equal 
<li!nensi(>!is; since, in the siege by Titus, all the 
uoinan baiteriug-rams, joined wilh Roman art 
and ccrurage, could remove but four stones out 
of the lower of Antonia in a whole night’s as¬ 
sault. 

Aiier fortiiicati(m ha<l arrived at this point, it 
stopped for many ages, till llie use of gunpow¬ 
der and guns was discovered: and then the 
roimd and square lowers, which were very goorl 
ila.jks against bows and arrows, became but in- 
dilferent ones against the violence of cannon; 
nor did the b'uttleinent.s any Uuiger offer a shel¬ 
ter, when the force of ojie shot both overset the 
battlemant, and destroyed those who sought se¬ 
curity in it. 

Mt>f{crn fortification turned the walls into ram¬ 
parts; and the s(|uare and round towers into 
bastions, defcMuled by luiincrous outworks: all 
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wliich were made so solid, that they could not 

be beaten down but bv the continnai tire of se~ 

%> 

v^nil batteries of cannon. These bastions at 
first were but small, their gorges narrow', an<l 
^leir flanks and faces short and at ureat distance 
from each other; as are those now to be seen in 
the city of Antw'erp, built in 1540, by Charles 
tJie Fifth emperor of Germany; but since th'dt 
time they have been greatly improved and en¬ 
larged ; and are now arrived to such a degree of 
strength, that it is snpposefl the art of fortitica- 
tion is nearly at its highest degree of perfection. 

During the attack on Naples by jGousalvo the 
Spanish general, in the year 1505, an event 
took })lace which has occasioned very important 
changes in the art of w'ar. The French garri¬ 
son, being but inconsiderable, and having no 
confidence in the assistance of the inhabitants, 
abandoned the town itself, retiring into the new 
castle and the castle Del Ovo. The first liav- 

t 

ing been carried bv assault, Gonsalvo sununoneci 
the other to surrender; and was answered by 
Chavagnai, the French commandant, that he and 
his men w'cre determined to resist to the utmost, 
and to bury themselves iu the ruins of the place. 
This in fact happened much sooner thaii was ex¬ 
pected: for Peter Navarro, the Spanish oflicer 
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v, ho comiuaiulcd tlie attack, liaNiiig du" Jiiidcr a 
jmrt of tlie wall without luiiiifif observed, sprung 
the mine, and blew a number of the garrisorf 
into the air. The Spaniards immediately entered 
by the bi'cacJi, and put every man within the 
castle to tlic sword. 

It apjMjars that it was at the taking of these 
castles that mines (such as they are constructed 
in modern war) were first used. In all periials 
of aiitiipiity it w as common to mine (or rather to 
sa|)) walls in time, of siege; but that o])erdtioii 
consisted only in digging under a tower, for in- 
sUmce, and substituting strung beams of timber, 
in jH’oportioii as the stones of the walls were re¬ 
moved, in onh r to snpjiort tJie tower. When 
tins was performed, the beams and posts were 
covered over with pitch and other combustible 
substances. Fire was then applied to them ; and 
as they were consumed and ga\e way, the walls 
and tower fell, and fdling up the ditch, pre¬ 
sented a practicable breach by which the ’ne- 
siegers might enter the place. It is not known 
however that till this siege of Naples, gunpow<ler 
had ever been employed in mines. It is indeed 
said that, about the year 1487, when the Ge¬ 
noese were besieging Seiesanella, a place belong- 
to the Florentine'^, one of their engineers made 
v.oh. ir. H 
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use of powder in under the castle; bufr 

the attempt not having been attended vuth suc¬ 
cess, the experiment was not repeated. Peter 
Navarro was at tliat time in the (ronoose ser¬ 
vice; and having receded much on the subject, 
he brought tlie application of gunpowder for tlu- 
pui^vose of mines to such perfection, as to jno- 
ducc the efi’ects just described in the castle I)(‘l 
Ovo, and thus put the Spaniards in ]>ossessiou ol 
die cajutal of the kingdom. 

The knowledge of fortitication points (uit tin 
methods of attacking and defending places ; of 
intrenching a cain|>, a jmsition, or post ; of dis¬ 
tinguishing the difiii?reiit sorts of intrencliments, 
their strong and weak parts; to .judge of their 
disposition, their construction, and tludr situa¬ 
tions, so as to be enabled to take the nmst pro¬ 
per measures for attacking or defending tbem : 
it teaches to .judge of the accessible sides of anv 
position; whether from the disadvantageous'na¬ 
ture of the ground, from the bad distriimtion 
of the troops, or its natural incapacity of defence. 

It is greatly to be desired,” says a skilful 
engmeer, “ that every' officer would at least ap¬ 
ply so much of his time to tin* study of for¬ 
tification, as to acquire a certain degree of know¬ 
ledge of the attack and defence of places. ' This 
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would render him much more qualified lor im¬ 
portant commands; for there nuist necessarily 
occur a thousand instances in war, in which aa 
oflifcr is called to the attack or defence of a 
post; and it cannot be ddUbted, that he who 
shall have gained some insight into this art, will 
be able to acquit himself with greater credit and 
reputation than' he who shall have totally ne¬ 
glected it from the foolish persuasion that bra- 
Acry alone will accomplish every thing. ” 

The acquirements which ought to follow 
those 1 have already cuuiiierated, are the Lan- 
guages, Style, History, and Politic';. 
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ON TilK UTITJTY OF AN ACQUAINTAN(T: 

WITH THK LANGUAGES, KISTOJtY, 
AND POLITICS. 

ALL languages are not of equal iii)|>f)rl- 
atice. Life is so short, that in regard to stlld^, 
whatever is not. useful may in some > ieu.s 1 k.‘ 
consideird as pernicious. The principles of the 
Latin language are of the highest utility. 'Phi'* 
contributes likewise much- to the knowledge of 
the I'rencli; which, beijijjciiiow the language of 
all Europe, ought to be acquired in its utmost 
perfection. 

With regard to the other languages, an offi- 
c(‘r ought certainly to endeavour to render him- 
st‘lf master of that of the country where ht* is 
about to maka.^ar; for without this knowledge 
lie will be constantly liable to commit the great¬ 
est faults. It will not otherwise be in his power 
to coinmunicatc with the inhabitants; he can¬ 
not employ the best spies : and he will be coni' 
pelled, on the most delicate and important oc- 
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t iisioiis, to make use of inlerpreters, without 
whom he cannot stir a sui|;le stop, and who 
porliaps seek every opportunity to betray him. 
It is truly astoiiishiiig tliat most parents Avho 
tiestine a young man to the profession of arms, 
instead of having him taught the modem Euro¬ 
pean languages, prefer his consuming the greater 
part of his youth in acquiring the (Ireek and 
Latin. Not, as I have already observed, but 
Latin may be highly useful for an officer, as 
there are few countries where tliis language is 
n(»t known, and in the most distant parts, it 
mnv oiten supply the w mt of the vernacular 
tmigiie. lull 1 cannot fe.rhear declaring against 
the cust<mi of nni\ersilies and colleges, in caus¬ 
ing a youth to waste live or sisof the most va¬ 
luable years of his life on learning an idiom 
w iih h he might acquire in two or three by ano¬ 
ther method. 

Preeision, energy, and simplicity, of Style, are 
important acquisitions for a military man; who 
ought to know' how to express himself w ith neat¬ 
ness, as well by writing as verbally. It may he 
very possible to plan w ith skill a military opera¬ 
tion ; but tliis lias sometimes been known t«» 
tuiscarry from the orders having been confusedly 
gi\en, and thus misapprehended. You ought 

1) i 
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therefore to accustom yourself betimes to al- 
Icinpt at writing with purity aud preciaon*. 


ON HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


JilSTOTiY is the guide of all policy, hi tliis 
study dales and facts are not tlie objc« t of tlie 
first importance. ‘ “ Tlie knowledge of history/' 
says a polite writer, “ gives us an insight into i'u- 
turity; by instnicliiig us of what will be, from 
what has already been. What has occurred in 
the world that is great, surprising, or marvel¬ 
lous, in the ages that are past, may hap))eii 
again in those that are to .succeed.” 

Politics is the art of goveriiiug a slate, mtd 
of directing its public concerns: it of 

course, a knowleilgi; of the r(dati>^fMitaiati(>ns 
and interests of other ^mwers. Tins 
studied by an officer as a science v 
coiuiccted with that of war. 



• Of the numerous works li.ive been pubii.shtd 

on the subject of style, a very^eful one is I'he Elements 
of English Composition, by Mr. Irving; but by far the 
most entertaining and instructive is, the late Dr. Gre¬ 
gory’s recent Letters on literature, T;istc, and Composi¬ 
tion, addressed to bis Son. 
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History and gcograjdiy are llte of poli- 
'‘lics. Cieography, in all that relates to tonogra- 
part, is of easy acquisition; hut ii. must 
lie also acquired in a political view, whicli is an 
attainment of more difliciilty. In history, tlirngh 
a stiuly of the most extensive nature, a ti‘.st<‘ for 
reading, a well chosen selection of l)(»oks, a in<v 
thodical attention, and the constant habit of 
transriibing extracts, will enable you to make ra¬ 
pid pr 'I'Vess*. You may leave to antinuarios 
the task of dispelling the cloud in which inucii of 
uiicieiil history is t inelooed: lu wexcT useful their 
researches ti r throv.i’ig ii/ht on certain facts, 
the. oftioer needs only a slight survey of these 
daik neriods. 

The study of toe history of Knrope is the first 
uhieh ought to engage your atteiilioii. After 
liaviug obtaintsl a general idea of the times ante- 


* ’i 'li: iinglish IJnivcrs.:!! Hhtory in sixty-six large vo¬ 
lumes, must be acknowledged to be too bulky to lind a 
place in an ollicer’s closet or matajuee; besides, that it 
does not include the recent eva nts which have produced 
so iinpor»^ant changes in the whole jiolitical system oi Imi- 
vope. Dr. Mavor’s Now Universal History, in twenty- 
five pocli.t volumes, is well adapted to supply the benefit- 
'•1 nuuh more ^voluminous and extensive researches. 
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viur to tliat oftliermperor Charlestlic Fiftli, 
will commence \onr impiiries at that era. ^ on 
will then, in the, history of eaeli people, ti\ on 
that ejioeh which has had the greatest influence 
ill placing them in tlicir present situation';, jias- 
ing paiiiciilar nttentioii to your ow'n coiinfrv, to 
eoinprehend its imim*diatc relation with its allies, 
and thence successively with all other nalions. 

A'our interest and your attention ought to be 

redoublcii as you approach our own time. It is at 

the epoch of the Tliirty Years war that modem 

historv heeomes trulv interesting; for it was 
« « 

then that all the ideas and political combinations 
originated, wbicli afterwaril moveil and agitiited 
Europe. From that time the history dT%’ery 
war, and every treaty of jieacc, reipures aainiigSh 
attention as may have been given to a wbol^tiige 
preceding the sei entrenth cent in v. In reading 
the history of these wars, it will lie proper to 
observe llic changes wiiirb the difi'erent perioHs 
have producetl in mililary tactica; to look o\er 
attentively the narratives of'tlie campaigns of 
tlic. great generals, and the memoirs of eonteni- 
jiorary authors. At iicry treaty of peace like¬ 
wise, it will be necessary to examine, the revolu¬ 
tions w'hirb it may have occasioned in Europe, 
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llio new interests they have, produced, and the 
nejj;otialions to which they may have given rise*. 
'.riu‘ whole object will be, in short, to leani how 
the dift’ereiit teinjw'rs of men are iiiar.aiicd; and 
how those great and secret springs (»f politics are 
moved, which are often as (h'cisive as the most 
im))or1ant victories. 

One of the )>rincipal ptirposes, indecil, in the 
sludv of historv, is the knowledge of the charac- 
tors an<l the passions of men: these we iimst al.so 
study in the Wf)rhl at large, mnong tlie per^cnis 
about U", and among those who govern and who 
command. Nature is every where tlie same; 
men are al»^a\s influenced by the same |)assions, 
and tliese invariably produce the same efi'ects. 
We must endeavour to pierce tiie exterior which 
<overs them, and to develope their most secret 
litlail and operations. The knowledge of men, 
as vvt‘11 as that of countries, is acquired by prac- 

■ 'I'll r important history of tl>c late war has been copi¬ 
ously and impartially given by Mr. Stephens, in his “ Hi-s- 
tory of the Wats which arose out of the French Revo¬ 
lution.” 'J’hc operations in Egyj)t liave been more parti¬ 
cularly described by sir Robert Wilson; by Dr, Wittnun, 
in his 'i'ravclK in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, in company 
with the British Military Mission; as well as by some 
other oflicsrs. 
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rior to thiit ot’tlieenipcrorCbarlestlic Fit'lli, \ou 

will coniinencc yau* iiKpiiries at that era. ^ oo 

will then, in the history <>♦’ each people, tix on 

that e]) 0 ('li which has had the greatest influence 

ill placing tlieni in their present situation*; pay 

iiig particular attenlion to your o\vn counlrv, to 

comprehend its immediate relathm with its allies, 

and thence successively with all other nations. 

\’our inten'st an<l your attention ought to he 

redouhled as you approach our mvn time. It is at 

the epoch of the Thirty ^ ears war that modern 

historv hecomes trulv interesting; for it was 
• * 

then that ail the ideas and ))oliti<'al eomhinatioiis 
origiual(‘d, which afterward moved and agihited 
Turope. I'roin that time tlu* hi>tory (S* Wcry 
war, and every Iroatv of peace, requires asiiiuilh 
attention a.s may iiave been given to a whol^‘age 
preceding the .seventeenth century. In reailiiig 
the history of these wars, it will be proper to 
observe the changes whim'll the diflerent peiitKls 
have produced in military tactics; to look roer 
altenlively the narratives of the campaigns of 
the. great generals, and the memoirs of contem¬ 
porary authors. At «'very tn aty of peace like¬ 
wise, it will he necessary to examine the revolu- 
ti(»us which it may have occasioned in Furope, 
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the new interests they have |)ro(Juce<|, and the 
negotiations to whieh they may have i;ivcn risc^. 
'I’he whole object will he, in short, to learn how 
the difierent tempers of men are manaaed; and 
how those fjreat and secret springs of politics are 
moved, whicli are often as (hicisive as tlie most 
im])ortant victories. 

One of the jirincipai ])urposes, indeed, in the 
stndv of bistorv, is the knowiedne of the charae- 
ters and the passions of men: these w’(*! mnst also 
study in the worhl at large, among the persons 
ahout U'^, and among those who govern and who 
command. Nature is every where tJie same; 
men are al»vavs inflneneed by the same passions, 

I 

and these invariahly produee the same eti’ects. 
We must endeavour to pierrr? tiie exterior which 
«overs them, and to develope their most secret 
d<‘tail and operations. The knowledge of men, 
as well as that of <*ountries, is acquired by prac- 


' 'I'lir impoi tant history of the late war has been copi¬ 
ously and impartially given by Mr. Stephens, in his “ His¬ 
tory of the Wars which arose out of the French Revo¬ 
lution.” 'i'he operations in Fgyi>t hav'c been more parti¬ 
cularly described by sir Robert Wilson; by Dr. Wittnian, 
in hi.-. 'J'ravcls in 'I'urkey, Syria, and Egypt, in company 
with the British Military Mission; as well as by some 
other ofRcsrs. 
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lice; and habit, in tiiis also, gives a woiiderini 
facility to those who liavedevote<l their attention 
to it. 

When you have attained a eoinpetent kno\v> 
ledge of the history of Europe, trace its genea¬ 
logical and j)olitical memoirs: exaiiiine the force 
of each state; the opjwsite interests of govern¬ 
ments, and of those wlio direct them; the fainily- 
alliaiiccs, the commerce, and reciprmuil ties, of 
one nation with another. From this poiiti<'al ex¬ 
terior of difterent states, pro<eed to consider 
their interior arrangements, beginning w itli your 
own country and diose nations which are more 
immediately connected with it. In this investi¬ 
gation, direct much of your attention, and with 
a .mind free from pn'judices, to those great and 
pow eifni bodies denominated governments; ob¬ 
serve their organization, their j)rincipies, their 
sjiriugs of action, and occasions of languor, of 
strength, or of weakness. Wealth is the life¬ 
blood of tile .stale, and agiiculture is the source 
of w ealtb: but it is tlic activity of commerce^ 
the collection of taxes, the reflux of tlie produce 
of these taxes among the people by means of the 
. expenditures of administration; in short, it is the 
< omhination of all these sources of circulation, 
that constitutes the vigour and the health of the 
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l)ody })oIitic. Witliout lliis, rirlies, being stag¬ 
nant in one quarter, become iatal by their very 
abundance, and paralyze part of the society. 
Without agriculture, there is no solid wealth. 
Without commerce, agriculture sinks into inac- 
tion» Industry and the arts are the soul of com¬ 
merce. Thus ail are linked together in the po¬ 
litical chain: and as in the animal system, so in this 
likewise,each membercorresjmnds with its fellow; 
and the inquiries of an enlight<'nc<l statesnian 
are to a go^’ernmen^, what the researches of the 
anatoiiKnt me to the human body. 

Knowledgi: so extensive is t(» be ar(|uired 
but slowly; it is not ditbcult liowevcr to attain it 
by constant attention and obseivatiou, at the 
perio<l of life when there is ample time ibr such 
objects. For it must be remembered, that at 
tlie age of luaturity men are called to act in the 
great affairs of life; and ilje season of youtli is 
«ulbcieutly long for preparation, to those who 
employ it in its proper duties. An active curio¬ 
sity, which engages itself upon every thing around 
it, resting chiefly on tli<‘sc idijecls that are con¬ 
nected with the plan of study it is )>nrsning, will 
by tliis means ae<juire a vast portion of informa¬ 
tion. In whate\er foreign country <»r town von 
arc posted, study its commerce, its government. 
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and the i'ouilis and manners of its inhabitants. 
Act as if joii nere dispatched thitlier coiniuis- 
ssioned to an account of these particulars to 
your onii cjovernuicut. Make your inquiries 
of strangers and travellers; assoeiate witli per¬ 
sons who are well-iiifornied; never neglect till 
1o-inr)rrow the intelligence vm might have ac- 
<}uircd to-day; and examine yourself every 
evening as to the fresli information which you 
Jiave obtained. 
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OX A( (JLJRIX(; l llK (.'(JIMIL-. 

( 

THI'l niililiiry fow/^-rfV/Vis the art of ascer¬ 
taining at one view the nature, as well as the 
<lifterent situations, of the countries where we 
are engaged in war; to know the advantages and 
disadvantages of eainps and posts that we intend 
to oceupv, and of those which the enemy may 
make choice of. His own position, that of tiie 
I'tieniy, and an acquaintance witli the circumja¬ 
cent countries, su])plythe enligiitened olKcer with 
cimjectures sutlieiently accurate to enable liiiii to 
p« netiate into the immediate designs of the two 
armies, and those even which subsetpient events 
may iiuluce them to imdertake. It is only by 
means of this complete, knowledge of the country 
whicli is the seat of war, that a genera! can fore¬ 
see, and as it were make himself master of, the 
events of a campaign; for, antu i])ating the et- 


♦ A French military term, nearly answering in Eng'is-h 
10 glam: of the eye. 
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fecte which his own measures will have upon tin- 
operations of tlic enemy, and making this result 
tlie basis of his future plans, he forces them from 
camp to camp, and from post to post, till he at 
length obtains the ailvantage he had projiost'd. 
Such, in a few words, is the iiiilitary coup-d'ml^ 
without which it is impossible that a general can 
avoid falling into the most fatal mistakes. 

It seems to he a general persuasion, that the 
important talent of the coiip-d*(cil does not de- 
j)eiid on ourselves, but is conferred by nature; 
and that unless given us at our birth, the most 
assiduous jwactice and the clearest perspiciiity 
will be insuflicieut for its acquisi!ioii^J|rSllife,” 
says an eminent military WTiter, “ is t^Jiusion. 
We all possess it, more or less, in pro)knrtion to 
our quantity of intellect and good-sense. It is 
the natural offspring of these; though it may he 
greatly improved by aj)plication, and will L>e 
confirmed by experience." 

As in every science, ex))erience is essential to 
acquire it in all its branches,—lire science of tvar 
being the most important in regard to its object, 
and embracing a wider range than all the rest, 
iiccessarily requires a longer practice, and more 
deliberate consideration aud reflection. 
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But as I have aln*ady experience 

and j)racti('e serviii" only to |)erfect the theory, 
vould of themselves be incomplete, if llie study 
of the principles were not attended to; a rentury 
of eK|K!rienre only, would bt* insnffici€l$t. It 
must l)e allowed however that marches, foraging, 
the different position of camps, in short all the 
])ractical o|>erations of war, arc of im])ortancc 
in fonning the coup-d'aU, and in producing 
those reflections on the nature of a country, 
which an' of so much utility to a military man. 
An oflicer w ho follows his profession w ith sjjirit 
and devotedness, will in Jiis travels, in his w alks, 
and in the chare, vie.w every object with a mili¬ 
tary eye; he w ill be disposing troops, contrast¬ 
ing his own movements wdth those of the enemy, 
reducing his principles to j)ractice, taking advan- 
tagi* of the ground, and, in a word, ap))iyiiig 
Ins profession to whatever he may chance to be 
engaged inf. 


• Letter xx. 

t Mr. Holcroft, in his Travels, relates an anecdote of 
Buonaparte, which exhibits in more than one view the 
character of the man:— 

After the revolution of the 9th of November 1799 
had established Buonaparte \n the first-consulship, he 
visited the different royal palaces to make choice of his 
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Philopcemen, one of tlie greatest of the 
(ireciun captains, and whom an illnstrious Ko< 
man nrilcr calls the last of the Greeks, possessed 
this talent in its utmost extent: and it must not 
be coi^iilered in him :is solely the gift €i nature, 
but tlie fruit also of study, of application, and 
of ail extreme love of his art. When he was on 
a Journey, and happened to meet with a spot 
which it was ditiicult to pass, he turned his eyes 
on all sides, to examine the nature of the post; 
then, if he was alone, he asked himself, or, if 
in compiiny, he'questioned th(»se about him: 
“ If the onemy shew'ed themseUes at this spot, 
and were to attack us, in front, on either flank, 
or in the rear, what shoidd we do I Wliat would 
be tlie most advantageous.onler of battle ! Wliaf 
mnnber of troops Avould be HiUlieient 1 Where 
should we dispose of onr baggage and useIe^s 
people I Would it be more to our advantage to 
advanttt, or to retieat ? Would it be jiroijer to 
encamp: , and in that case, what ipuintity ot 
ground ought we to occupy ; and whence could 
we conveniently procure w ater, w'ood, aiul fo* 
rage ? Ill decaiiijiing, w hich would be the safest 


residence. When he came to that of the Thuilleries: “ 1 
will live here,” said he;—“it is a good military post.’ 
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r5ut(s and in what order should we march Y' 
In the pursuits of the chace, or in riding over 
a country, witli views like these, the time is so 
far from being thrown away, that it may be 
truly affirmed, more knowledge is acquired than 
in reading whole volumes of dull and insipid 
matter. 

Hunting contributes exceedingly to per- 
fectuig the coup-d'oetif by familiarizing us with 
tlie variety of countries. It teaches us many 
things connected with war, insensibly as it were, 
and thus may be considered as one auxiliary in' 
bestowing upon us some of the most valuable 
qualities for a general. Cyrus, in giving uj) liiin- 
self entirely to the pursuits of the chace during 
his youth, had less in view his personal gratifi¬ 
cation and pleasures, than the design of qualw 
fying himself for the command of armies. 

“ The distinct knowledge of one country di¬ 
rects us to tliat of another, ' says M. .hiavel, 
“ Those who are not habituated to such exami¬ 
nation, have great difficulty in acquiring it; 
while others perceive at one view the extent of 
a plain, the height of a inomttain, tiic size and 
limits of a vallev, and all the circumstances of 
the diflerent character and naUire of the ground; 

VOL. H. R 
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for wlucli they are wliolly iiifkbted to their for- 
»ier experience anti observation." 

Would you form to yourself a 
As soon as you are eucam{>e(i, examine with 
attention, alone, and in your tent, the map of 
the country where you are, and tlie post you oc¬ 
cupy. Consider also that on wliich the eneiny 
is encamped:—whether tlie two armies cover 
tlieir respective posts; whether the line of com- 
inuuicatiou is well inaintaitied, and if one can 
seize upon an important point more easily than 
the other; whether the w ings are secured, and 
the manner in which they are supported:—whe¬ 
ther one army can gain tlie route which the other 
wishes to follow; tlie obstacles it may have to 
encounter in its march; tlie tune iiecessarv lor 
them to come to you, or for you l») reach them; 
—whence each party draws its subsistence; whe¬ 
ther you can intercept tlie enemy’s convoys, or 
they aie able to cut off yours:—if you make 
a certain movement on your right or left, whi¬ 
ther it, will lead you; to w hat quarter yon shall 
go yourself if the enemy should take tJiis step 
Ik fore you, pr sliould unexpectedly change bis 
encampment. You will find.nothing more in- 
••triictive than this kiiid of exercise, and notliing 
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temift more to improve tiie mind and- the jud^ 
went; it is, in a Word, the elements of military 
logic. 

After havinjr thus well considered the map, 
V liiclii gives at best onlv an indistinct idea (for 
a map can give no more t han the bare idea of a 
country), you must not fail to reconnoitre those 
situations u{>on which you ha<l been sjjeculating. 
You nmstlNigin by leaning fully the general po¬ 
sition of the camp, and the whole of the grinmd 
•which tin* army orcu)>ies; its advantages, and its 
<lisadvantages. Hence you will proceed to the held 
of battle. At first take a genei al survey of it; and 
afterward examine it jnore iiidetaili winutcly and 
by parts. Notice how the wings arc defended : if 
by a river, obseive carefully its b^tiiks; w lietlier 
its bottom be solid or .boggy ; wlietlier it is every 
where fordable, or in certain jilaees only; and 
if the former, vou mav deem it a weak and'bhd 
defen^'e. 'Flien observe the ground beyond it; 
wiiether it be covered, or bare and naked; whe- 
lln r tliere are any high grounds which com¬ 
mand the camp; and whether it be netSessary 
to form a lodgment tiiere to cover ym'rself on 
that side,—or, in case of necessity, the enemy 
can be driven from that (piarler. If it he a 
mardi llrat covers this wing, take cure to exa> 
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tpise it, and to try the bottom; and do not faif 
to inform yourself from the country people, whe¬ 
ther it be possible to increase the water so as to 
render the situation more inaccessible. 

Thence pass to the left. If this be defemled 
by a village, you must immediately go round it 
to reconnoitre itj with all possible precision: you 
must examine the houses in the suburbs; of w'hat 
they are formed; whether of stone, wood, or 
brick; and whether any of them are such as the 
enemy might advantageously occupy: whether it 
is necessary to fortify the village, and the houses: 
whether the church be strong, or the church¬ 
yard walled, and capable of defence; and if 
sr), how many men it v ill contain : whether llie 
village be not commanded by some high ground; 
and ii‘ s(>, whetlier this may be possessed or car¬ 
ried ; and in your imagination form the attack 
aiidjdefence of this sjmt. 

After liaving deliberately examined in this 
manner, and written down yoiir ob.sc.i*vations on 
each wing, trace the whole front of the lield <>1 
battle in the same way. If the army be en¬ 
camped according to the ustmLmethod, tlu' ca¬ 
valry on the wings and tkaMiflRry in the centre, 
examine the ground in i|ui| ^thc former: wlie- 
tlier it be adapted to ^ disjmsition; whether it 
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is open, and consists of a plain sufficiently spa¬ 
cious for the wing of the cavalry. You must not 
stop here, but proceed to observe the ground 
l>eyond, which the enemy might attempt to oc¬ 
cupy ; for the position of the one ought to regu¬ 
late and govern the precautions and regulations 
for the other. If the enemy whom you wish to en¬ 
gage, or by whom yon expect to be attacked, 
has behind him ground of a different nature, and 
favourable for infantry', it is easy to judge from 
the common reasonings and rules of w'ar, that 
should his cavalry be driven back as far as the 
covered positions in bis rear, your own will not 
be able to pursue its advantages further, but will 
be repulsed by the infantry which the enemy will 
have posted in these positions to support his ca¬ 
va !r\, This observation ought to convince yott 
of the necessity of supporting this wing by a liiw 
of infantry. If your ground is simi 
the you will find that your 

iiave committed a fault in stationing his dirvalry 
where he ought to liave placed the infantry; and 
that whether he be attacked, or be hiiirwlf the 
'assailant, he will be obliged to replace one part 
of liis troops by another, and to make a number 
of such movements as are always dangerous in 
the face of an enemv, 

V 
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Having IhorouglUy examined ihe whole of 
the ground in the front of tins wing, proceal to¬ 
wards the infantry, wiiich are supjioseri to be 
posted in the centre. Observe the ground hero; 
^d notice whether there be any parts of it Mnevon,. 
or inlersected with objects that iniglit favour 
the opcraticuDs of the iuhuitry,. and enable tliem 
to act with greater effect in support of the ca> 
fairy. If you should discern any cons^ncuous and 
hnportaiit variations in the gnouiid (such as a 
mixtureofplaii^and inclosed holds, or of houses),, 
whether on one side or Uie otiicr, hut especially 
ill tlie front of the infantryv examine these with 
attention; and should you deem them situations 
easily tenable, do not fail to fortify them, if in 
advancing again to the left, and to the river 
which covers that quarter, you perceive that the 
country is naked and open, and tit for the move- 
lUen^ of cavalry, you may conclude that the 
posltiw is well chosen^Kj^hig to the usual 
method. Obser^ifiM^Slie bfhlis of the ri\er 
be bord^gd wflu hedges, or thickets; and whe- 
tlie^fllfE opposite side be the same: in this 
cas^l^ou wdl see tliat the enemy may lodge a 
of iufantry there, mid direct their tire 
&inst this wmg. will tlien be right to eu- 
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<lcavo(ur to deprive him of ttois advantage, fey 
destroying these hedges or trees. 

After having matle. all these prdimiiiary' 
f>l>servations, you must retire into your tent, and 
deliberate matni^ly upon what you have re- 
iiuirked, and form in your im^ination the order 
of battle. On tlie sueceeding day mount your 
horse, and reconnoitre the ground you occu0 
in all tlirections : inform yourself of the name of 
the villages, ami principal houses; observe the 
roads and the rivers, the woods, marslies, and high 
grounds; in short, suft’er notliiiig to escape you; 
and consider w ell every thing that may be favour¬ 
able or disadvantageous to tlie enemy in case of 
his attacking you, or of your marching against 
him. I'lien reflect whether a better poritioa 
miglit not lia\ e been chosen for your own army. 

If the army decamps and puts itself in mo* 
tiou, examine the order of the columns, tlj? ’ 
tries they traverse, and, as accurately as 
the relative distances of these. Then ask your¬ 
self, If tlie enemy, by a secret and 1’orced 
were suddenly to full upon us, what ^uld W’e 
do ? Supposing a cohpnn of cavalry engaged in 
a country intersected with defiles, and where it 
was incapable of acting, and tbe enemy should 
oppose his iufaidry to it, what st<‘p in sucSTa 

£ 4 
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case must be taken, and how shall they be re^ 
scued from so dangerous a situation, and removed 
to a spot where they may be not only secure but 
useful ? Is it desirable, in marching, to mix the 
infantry with the cavalrj’, so that the oiie may 
never appear without the other, and by that 
means be prepared for every event that may 
arise? 

Such are the means which an officer mav 

» 

employ in actual sen'ice, for acquiring the in> 
estimable advantage of the coup^'cptl. 

Thus you may perceive how the experience 
of a campaign, and even the diversion of hunt¬ 
ing, jpay be made subservient to this important 
acquisition; hut as war js not of constant con¬ 
tinuance, and as not every person is a statesman, 
fravciling offers a third metiio<i not Utss fruit¬ 
ful in instruction. When you trav<'l therefore, 
examine, as you go along, the whole line of 
grouii4^ Imagine, for instance, an army cn* 
camped qii the ground immediately Ijcforc you: 
consider tlie advantages and disadvantages of 
the ])ositk>n: observe what is favourable for ca¬ 
valry, and what for infantry. By coutimiing to 
do the same with the country beyond, you may 
form the idea o^.au actiml battle; put into exer¬ 
cise all your, knowledge of tactics and of strar 
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tagema; instruct o)r improve yourself in the 
coup-d^ccilt and render the country familiar to 
you; and thus become enabled to avail your¬ 
self of all the accidental benefits %vhich it may 
offer. 
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PLAN 01- STUDY. 

THERE are still two iin}K)rtant articles for 
me to speak of; the eniployineiit of yoiirtime; 
and the means of improving your memory.—The 
best inelhotl of employiiig your time profitably, 
is to form an uniform and systematical )>lan of 
life, to assign to each particular pursuit its destined 
hours, and if possible, to suffer nothing to derange 
this order. Lwould not recommend you at tlie 
beginning, to fatigue your mind with application 
and study; hut to habituate yourself to it hy 
degrees. Tlie desire of iiistniclioii springs from 
instruction itself: study thou becomes necessary 
to us, and is a pleasing resource for those hours 
when we wish to retire from the vexations of the 
world;—and such hours are far from nafie- 
ejuent, even in a life of the greatest dissipation. 

TH£ first years that a young man passes in 
the service, are the most proper to form and to 
jtursue his plan of study, and in which he ought 
to acquire habits of activity and a))plication. He 
should avail hiiuself of this valuable season, for 
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^aini»g tlie elements of geonaelry, tactics, forfHi- 
caliou, j;eograj)liy, histwy and the languages; 
as there will be no opportunity for these pursuits 
when he has attained to the superior ranks. 
When advanced to command, and raised to a 
situation in whidi extensive duties are requircrl, 
tJiere is no longer time to attend to such studies, 
and he will have constant occasions of regret anitl 
shame at having omitted tlie earlier acquisition 
of them. Even tlie oiHcer however who has 
attained elevated rank, is still called to increase 
his know ledge; but tlie difference is, that in this 
situation study can be pursued only upon the 
foumldtion of what has been already leamt; and 
it is now loo late for acquiring the elements. 

'I'liE excellent education wln'cli the younger 
Scipio Jnid received, uiuler his father Paulus 
.Einilius, and from the instructions of P(»lybius, 
perfectly (ptalified him to till his vacant hours 
with advantage, and afteivvard to support the 
leisure of a retired life with plea‘;ure and dignity. 
“ Nobody,"says a valuable historian, “knew bet¬ 
tor how to mingle leisure and action, or to era- 
j>loy*the intervals of public business with more 
elegance and taste. Divided between arms and 
the niuscs, heMween the military labours of the 
camp and the peaceful speculations of the closet, 
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lie either ox-.'r i. od his bo'ly in the perilous fa¬ 
tigues of \v<*r^ or his mind iu the study of the 
sciences/^ 

Persons of indolent and inactive temper, 
commonly impute to the defect of their memory 
the ignorance that disgraces them. This al¬ 
leged obstacle to the acquisition of knowledge 
hhwever, is only the pretext of their idleness. 
Memory is a quality with which all men are en¬ 
dowed from their birth, and it is unlblded and 
strengthened by exercise*. 

The best metliod of cultivating and improving 
the memory, is to contract a habit of applica¬ 
tion; to exercise it continually; to reflect every 
day on the objects upon which you have been 
employ<id on the day previous; to study for an 
hour or two before you go to bed, and recal the 
subject when you wake in the morning; thus by 
degrees that memory .will be improved, wliich 
was only charged with incapacity because it had 
never been cultivated. But a desultory })erusal 
of books will be of little benefit, if we suffer an 
intermission of .^veral days, or the dissipation 


* Ctrus knew the names of all his soldiers; and Scipio 
is said to have retained in his memory the names of all 
the dtiaens of Rome. 
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fuici interruptions of the world, continually to 
))rcak in uiK>n our studies; and he who reads in 
this w'ay ought not to be surprised, if he should 
forget every thing as fast as he learns it. 

Ip it should happen that the memory is really 
treacherous to a young man who is solicitous to 
ini]>rovc himself, there are various artificial me> 
thods of iieipiiig it, and assisting its 0 ))crations. 
I’ko practice of interlining or marking the mar¬ 
gin of the books perused, with a pencil, at those 
passages which are the most striking, or which 
luive given rise to particular reflections, has been 
found very useful. But what I would especi¬ 
ally recommend is, to make a sort of analysis of 
the works which you read; and to comment, 
and even to enter into something of the nature 
of a critical examination, upon such as seem to 
a<lmit of it. These extracts and reflections 
should be carefully arranged under their respec- 
tive_ heads, so as to form a complete disquisition 
or treatise on the various objects of study. By 
tiiese means the margiual notes will, in tlie first 
instance, fix the eye on the most interesting pas¬ 
sages; and then, by referring to the extracts, the 
reflections and thoughts to which these passages 
gave rise will be immediately found. 

1 CED not enlarge on tlie utility of which 
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these extracts may prove ai the course of or 
the inexpressible interest which this pmctk-e 
giWs to study» or oa the pleasmg sentiments 
with which Uie stiudeift retraces tlie steps he has 
thus trod, Tiiere are few higher gratifications 
than those wliich attend successful labour; aud 
tlie scholar exults in his progress, as much as the 
peasant iu his harvest. 

NoTWfTiisTANDiNGwliat I hiivc said on ap¬ 
plication and study, 1 beg you to bear iu mind, 
that I would on no aectmnt have you neglect 
the qualities and accomplishments useful in the 
intercourse of the world, and what may be 
temietl the moral part of education. Politeness, 
mildness, amenity of disposition, an<l the art of 
■gaining the affections of others (qualities which 
are so essential to all who atm at stations of 
coimnaud) are only to be acquired in youth, by 
ronstast cure, and the. most vigilant attention to 
those models in which we remark them*. 


• An edition of liu* incomp,iraI>le Letters of Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, freed from the many objectionable passafres with 
wliicli the originals were unfortunately interspersed, was 
published by Dr. Gregory, under the title of The Ele¬ 
ments of Polite Education, in a small neat volume, con- 
t&iuing a fund of amusement and information on a va- 
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To recapitulate the plaa of study which f have 
n'rommended,—The hours of a young luau just 
emering the wrvice are highly precious. It is 
not necessary that these should be spent in the 
study of all the hnuiches of tlie niatlieinatics: 
those only may he juirsued which are the more 
iiirlispcnsiible; such as arithmetic, the elements' 
of gooiuctry, rrctiiiueal Irigonometry, aud a ge» 
iMTcd idea of spherical trigonometry and me- 
rhanics. lie may then proceed to the study of 
I’ortilicalioii and artillery. Two years of appli¬ 
cation usulor skilful masters, will be sufficient for 
these acquisitions; especially at a more atlvauced 
age than that at vvhicii the mind is so imicli \lis- 
gusled and fatigueil l>y the dry and elementary 
parts, and makes with j)aiH every stej) in the 
})rogross from one trutli to another. 

Having ac(juired tlie nietliod of resolving the 
t rigoiiumctrical problems, t|;iepath becomes more 
smooth and easy. To draw a plan, to recon¬ 
noitre a counti-y, a position, or a )>lace, and to 
exhibit and represent its relative situation, will 
he no longer difficult: and to he able to do this 
in a manner sufficiently dear for,your own pur- 


rioty of important and interesting’ tti]) cs, :is well as of 
moral and elegant instructicn. 
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pose, as well as for the information of others, is 
all tliat is requisite in tliose who are not inteiuleit 
for professional engineers. 

The study of the interior details of discipline 
and exercise will follow that of the iiiutheinatics: 
hut these important points 1 shall hereafter make 
the subjects of separate letters *. These details, 
which it is important to know (the ignorance of 
which is dangerous, while too great an atteution 
to them equally discovers weakness), are easily 
acquired by daily practice and reflection. The 
knowledge of the inanceuvres gives to an oflicer 
clear and distinct ideas of all lire difl'erent o|>era> 
tions; and tlie daily exhibition of these in the 
held before his eyes, accustoms him to that 
promptitude which is so essential in the day of 
battle. 

A PERFECTION in .the inanceuvres can onl) 
be acquired by contiiiual exercise. ** The be- 
giniiings are aukward and clumsy," says a uuli» 
tary writer: “ quickness and precision are the 
eflect of practice, till at lengtli the movements 
become as regular as those of a machine. The 
musician who begins to play upon an iustrument. 
can scarcely tell at hrst.where to place hi > fingers; 
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but soon accustoming himself to know the notei 
and the touches, he at last unites quickness and 
correctness of execution.'^ 

As soon as this stage of improvement is at¬ 
tained, tactics will be comparatively easy: a 
progress in the mathematics will enlarge the 
mind, which will then gradually embrace the 
different objects in a more extended view. This 
is the period when the young officer must begin 
to turn his attention to the geometry of tactics, 
to the mechanism of the manoeuvres, and to the 
different systems which have been adopted and 
pursued by military men; and at every step of 
his advancement he will gain new light on the 
objects of his pursuit. 

It is at this critical point of his career, that 
iiis mind must be kept in constant employment: 
he ought then to traverse the country, to make 
drawings of the different sites, to accustom his 
eye to distances, and his memory to incidents of 
daily occurrence; to draw up memorials and 
plans; in a word, to resemble Phjlopoemen, who 
thought of his profession on all occasions, whe¬ 
ther walking, or hunting, or travelling, and 
wherever he saw ground on whicli his art could 
be exercised or applied. 

I WILL here add a few words on the sub- 
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Jwt of general reading, and tlie choice of book.% 
I l>eg then that every moment you can spare from 
your duties, your necessary occupations and 
miiuseincDt^ may be devoted to reading. This 
will be to you indeed, 1 h(>})e, itself a great pica* 
aure. ** Letters/' says Cicero, “ ennoble the cka- 
jracter of youth, aud are the chami of advanced 
age; they give an additional grace to prosjierity, 
and advemity receives from them her sweetest 
consolations. In our own houses, in those of 
others, in travelling, in solitude, in all seasons^ 
and in all places, they are the greatest charm 
and solace of our lives V' 

Books were held in such Ingh esteem by tlie 
ancients, that it was an article of advice given to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to furnish liis library 
with all kinds of books relating to tlie govern¬ 
ment of u state, and tlie command of an army; 

that in. readhig them/’ said his counsellors, 
** you-may tnid what no one will dare to tell 
you, would be ashamed otlienvise 

to learn/’ 


• ■“ AJdetcentiam alunt, tenecMm Alectanti teeuvdas ret 
trnantf advertit ferfugium at ttlatium frtbent; deteetantur dtmi^ 
non impediuHt forts ; ptrnottant nohittum^ feregrinantttr^ rtnii- 
ctmbtr." 
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S anta-Cruz, in his Reflections, ex-^ 

lioiis very strongly to the practice of reading; 
and quotes the example of Alexander, who al¬ 
ways carried about with him the works of Homer, 
which he used to cull a summary of all miUtary 
discipline, and of valiant actions. Charles the 
Twelfth, gutdil!^ by the same priiwiple, never 
marched without the history of Alexander, by 
Quintus Curtius, in his (rocket. 

The most instructive of all reading, is per¬ 
haps the lives of famous commanders, ancient 
and modern. In every individual of these, you 
will discover some faults; and such discovery is 
one of the best uses that can be made of history: 
“ for tlie detection of one error,” says a cele- 
brahid general, ** is the disclosure of a rock that 
may be more easily avoided than if we had nut 
been l)cf(>re apprised of it.” 

Exclusive of works on every pmut of mili¬ 
tary history and tactics, those on general instory 
and geography demand your i^tmost attention; 
and particularly such as describe tire pmxnt 
state of politics and manners in tlie European na¬ 
tions. The best books in ail these did'ercut 
btanclies will be readily recommended to you by 
your present situation and connections: it will be 
iiecessxry for you to coniine yonrscit’ to such only 
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as impart solid instruction, and are of real uti¬ 
lity; and all booka, as well as studies, which do 
not tend to these pilots, 1 would have you most 
carefully avoid. When engaged in a profession 
so important as yours, it Is highly unbecoming 
to bestow on any tiling that is not immediately 
connected with it, any more tbill^e sii^rfluity 
of.your lime. In this view much useless reading 
may be saved,, by an attentive perusal of the Com¬ 
plete Military Library,, a work which has been pa¬ 
tronized by the b^t-informed officers of the Bri¬ 
tish army. This work unites, to valuable pa* 
pers on the most essential branches and details 
'oi the art of war, extracted from tlie continental 
writers, whatever is more particularly applicable 
to our own service; and besides the ample body 
of instruction and amusement which it at once 
affords, will be perpetually useful as a book of 
general reference. • 

I HAVE lately seen in a periodical work, a 
Letter of general Wolfe, on tlm course of study 
and reading best adapted to fonn die mind of a 
young soUlier. 

“ You can't find me,” says this illustrious 
hero, ** a more agreeable employment than to 
serve or oblige you; and 1 wish with all my 
heart that my inclination and abilities were of 
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equal force. I don’t recollect vrhat it was I re-^ 
commended to Mr. ——’s nq)hew: it might 
be the Comte de Torpin’s bc^h; which was cer-, 
tainly worth looking into, as it contains a good 
deal of plain practice. Your brdther, no doubt, 
is master of the Latin and French languages, and 
has some knowledge of the mathematics. With* 
out the last he can never become acqaiuted with 
one considerable branch of our business—^the 
construction of fortifications, and the attack and 
defence of places; and I would advise him by 
all means to give up a year or two of his time 
now while he is young, if he has not already- 
done it, to the study of the mathematics, because 
it will greatly facilitate his progress in military 
matters. As to the books that are fittest for 
his purpose, he may begin with the king of 
Prussia’s Regulations for his horse and foot, 
where the economy and good order of an army 
in the lower branches are extremely correct; 
then there are the Memoirs of the Mai!^s de 
Santa-Cruz, Feuquiere, and MontecucuH; Fo> 
lard's Commentaries upon Polybius; the Projet 
de Tactique, ou la Phalsmge, coupl4e et dou> 
bl6e; L’Attaque et la D^ronse des Places, par 
le Mar^chal de Vauban; Les M^moires de Gou- 
km; and L'lng^nieur de Canipagne, par St. R«- 
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au; for all that concerns artillery;—Of the an- 
cierits, Vegetiiw, Cesar, and llmcydides, v/ilh 
Xenop!)oifs Life of Cyrus, and Retreat of tlic 
Ten Thousand Greeks. I don't mention Poly¬ 
bius because the Coimnenfaries and Uie History 
generaMy go together of later days. Duvila, 
Guicciardini, Sti-ada, the Memoirs of the Due 
de Sully. 

“ TiiKHr is al»u\daiice of inilitary knowledge 
to be picki’d out of the Lives ofGustavus Adol¬ 
phus, and Charles the Twelfth,kings of Sweden; 
uLo of/isca the lloheinian.: and if a tolerable 
account could be got of the exploits of Scaiider- 
beg, it would 1)0 inesti'.nable; for he excels all 
the otRcers ancient and inodcru in the coixbict of 
a sinall d( fbusive arnw. i met with him in tiie 
Turkish TIistorv, but no where else. The Life 
of Sertorius contains immv fine things this wav. 
There is a book lately publisiie«l, liiat I inive 
beard commended, L'Art dc la Guerie par Pra¬ 
tique; I suppose it is collected from all the best 
authoii timt treat of war: and there is a little 
volume iiititled Dc la Petite Guerre, that your 
brother .should take in his pocket when be g' 'cs 
upon duties and det|Kimeiils. The marshal ik 
Puysegur’s book t <'0 is in esteem. I believe 
Mr. — - will think this catalogue long enough; 
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and if he has patience to read, and a desire to 
ajjply (as I am persuaded he has) the know^ 
ledge conUdined in them, there is wherewithal to 
make liim a considerable person- in his profession,, 
and of course very useful and serviceable to his- 
country.." 
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ON DISCIPLINE. 

li£ who aspires to tlie honour of coinraaud* 
"Ing, ought to have been long and fully instructed 
how to obey*. The best and wisest orders are 
given by those who have been accustomed to 
execute them. The gcnenil who is the most 
clear and the most precise in his comniauds, who 
is sure to be obeyed with the greatest prompti¬ 
tude and punctuality, is invariably he who was 
tlie most punctual and exact in executing the 
commands of others. 


* The most excelieat thing in the Spartan education, 
says RoUin, was ihe teaching young people so perfectly 
well how to obey. Ii is from this that the poet Simonides 
gives that city the epithet of Tamtr men; intimating 
that they Hone knew how to subdue the passions of men, 
in the saaie manner as horses are taught to obey tlie 
spur and thej|ridie by being broken and managed wltilc 
young. For this reason Agesilaus advised Xenophon to 
send his childeto to Sparta, that they might learn there 
the noblest and greatest of all sciences,->how to command 
and how to obey. 
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There are in military discipline some things to 
'which sufficient attention is seldom paid; whidh 
officers look upon as trivial, and turn into ridicule, 
as belonging only to the character of a military 
pedant, or martinet. It frequently happens how¬ 
ever that these are of no inconsiderable import¬ 
ance. I beg you never to allow yourself to en¬ 
tertain so erroneous an idea. There is nothing 
minute and trifling in war; negligence in the 
slightest things, insensibly leads to indifference m 
those of greater moment. It is no part of the 
business of him who obeys, to inquire into the 
motives and fhe purjmse of tlie orders given to 
him; submission is his duty, and not examina- 
tioii: they who reason most are commonly found 
the most deficient in performing; such charac¬ 
ters are the never-failing cause of relaxation hi 
(iiscipline, and too often prepare the way for 
the utter destruction of an army. 

Cesar, accustomed to rise above every ob¬ 
stacle, required the most rigid discipline, as well 
as tlie boldest intrepidity, in those under Iiis 
command. When he ordered them to'march on 
any expedition, they were told thait thcy must 
execute his orders without delay; widiforewamed 
that ueitfaer the danger nor the diffuses of the 
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enterprise would ’ be admitted as any excuse. 
Snch cautions always produced a good effect, 
and his officers were seen to brave the greatest 
perils. 

It is not enough that the method of the dis¬ 
cipline be good, and its principle excellent, un¬ 
less it be maintained with inflexible regularity. 
A diminution in this strict regard to the military 
duty, will very soon reduce the boldest troops to 
the condition of llie most feeble, or of barba¬ 
rians. Peace, that state wliich is the just end of 
all militarv exertion, may become an evil more 
to be dreaded tlian war itself, if, in a time of 
tranquillity, tlic same spirit of discipline has not 
been raairitaiiicd. The moment of a revival of 
hostilities is not tiie season to remedy corrup¬ 
tion and degeneracy. Subordination in the offi¬ 
cers is the soul of discipline: for if these do nut 
exhibit the most implicit obedience in executing 
the orders given to them, their example will very 
soon be followed by the soldiers; and, pervading 
the ^yhole niass, will taint tlie very principle 
of their ^istence as an army. 

Hannibal knew perfectly how to ensure re¬ 
spect to li^rcoinmands. When he cominauded, 
he did it tirHli an air of so much greatness, as 
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pFoduced immediate and iiiireluctant submission. 
His maimers made him tlie delight equally of die 
general and of the soldier. 

The majority of officers obey with too much 
mdifFereiice, and without promptitude or attach* 
Hient; a great many, even with repugnance,, and 
without any regard to the general interest, by 
which alone their actions ought to be regulated. 
On the other hand, many of those who com¬ 
mand, mingle so much of pride and haughtiness 
in the maimer of giving their orders, as to ma¬ 
nifest their vanity in making others feel their su¬ 
periority. Such men forget the intimate connec¬ 
tion between those who command and those who 
are called to obey; as if good discipline did not 
impose duties of equal obligation on both. 

Marshal Turenne was actuated by tli^ 
purest zeal for die service of his country. When 
promoted to the rank of ^captain, he was equally 
avfi<lu(>us to fulfil his duties, as he had been in 
an inferior station, lie exercii>ed his own troop 
so diligently, as never on any occasion to confide 
tills charge to his lieutenant. He did not avail 
himself of any of those pretexts which his ex¬ 
treme youth might have warranted^ to relax his 
attention to whatever could iutei^t his com¬ 
pany : he excelletl iu the art of governing his 
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toldiers; lie spoke to them with kindness, re¬ 
proved them with moderation, and corrected 
themwitliforbearance; heniifered among tiiem 
no negligence or omiwions in tlieir duty, no re¬ 
laxation ill their manners, nor in the obedience 
wliicb they were required to yield him. He 
encouraged them to exactitude and regularity; 

li>V\ 

ind to a brotherly regard for eacli other, of 
which he gave them an eraineiit example, by the 
interest tliat he took in whatever concenied them, 
and the iibeiality that he displayed in the whole 
of his intercourse with them. 

The object of true discipline is to inspire 
men with bravery, firmness^ ]»itience, and de¬ 
licate sentiments of honour; these are the qua¬ 
lities that render an army formidable. Such 
discipline differs widely from what is commonly, 
but improperly, called by that name; and w'hich 
consists in notliing more than a proficiency in 
the use of arms. 1 am very far from wishing to 
make you indifferent to any part of your pro¬ 
fession ; every branch of it is highly important: 
agility and eddress in the use of arms are essen¬ 
tial to a 8<d#ar; a company tliat is ankward in 
its nianceuvidii^ has not only an ill appearance, 
but gives an''|ttifavourable opinion of tlie whole 
nf its discipline, The nations who have been the 
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most warlike, have at ail times been the most 
dexterous in the numagement of their arms: 
this dexterity gives ciwiidence to the soldiers^ 
and imposes greatly on an enemy who is defi¬ 
cient in that attainment. Do not think how¬ 
ever, with persons of contracted minds, that 
the knowledge of tactics, consists merely in 
being able to handle a musquet with addresn^ 
The secret of this art is less in the use of your 
weapons, than ki tlie performance of the various 
movements and evolutions; habituate ygur^lf 
to the practice of these; and that you may not 
be fruitlessly occupied, bear in mind that in ex¬ 
ercises of this natture, it b by fomiliarly ac¬ 
quainting yourself with the principles on which 
they depend, that you can alone attain to that 
proficiency which should be the object of your 
ambition. 

It is truly surprising tliat soldiers have in 
alii^ost all ages been harassed witl) a variety of 
evolutions, of no use whatever in a day of bat¬ 
tle ; wliile at the same time it has been found so 
difficult to instruct tliem in what it is absolutely 
essential for them to know. We find in many 
autliors who have written on the ancient Series, 
accounts of an endless number of evolutions prac¬ 
tised by the soldiers, wliich could be of no uti- 
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Kty in an encounter with an cnejtiy ;• and ttrh 
error lias even prevailed to a great degree in mo- 
deni times. 

A STEADY tirmness and regularity are un¬ 
doubtedly essential in military exercise; hut it 
is not proper to be exclusively attached to any 
set of evolutions; and to believe them so excel¬ 
lent as on no occasion to admit of change ac¬ 
cording to the genius, or manner of lighting, 
of the enemy.—Cesar, in his caiiijmign in Africa, 
after having forced tlic town of Zeta at the iirst 
onset, pcrcched, in the difficulty of his retreat 
to regain his camp, tliat his cohorts were often 
embarrassed in their moveihents, and that the 
cavalry hud not done all that he expected from 
them. Far from questioning the valhur of his 
troo|)s, he soon found that the occasion of his 
disappointment was in the defect of tiieir e\er- , 
cise; and as this great pian always acted on re¬ 
gular princqiles, he endeavoured to remedy the 
evil as so<mi as he had discovered it; by teaching 
hwmlf to bis soldiers, notwithstanding the va¬ 
riety of lilf^o^Mn’ occupations, new attitudes, and 
a new nieth^ of managing the pilum* in mak- 

* A sox r ; n mis<iive weapon U'>ed in char^- 

lag the enemy. lUdb soldier was proYldcd with two. 
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liTg use of it against the Numidians, whose man^ 
Her of fighting so much differed from the Gauls, 
and from all other natious against which he had 
iiitherto combated. He even caused elephants 
to he brought into his canij), to familiarize his 
soldiers to these animals, and to instruct tliein 
where to strike them. He made his cavalry en¬ 
gage with them with blunted arrows, in order to 
accustom the horses to tlieir cries, to tlicir smcli, 
and to the siglit of their unwieldy bulk. All 
these atlcutious were considered by Cesar as -es¬ 
sential ; well knmving tliat the valour of the sol¬ 
dier often depends upon the confidence which he 
has .in his arms, and in his address and agility in 
inauagiiig tlieni. 

The tranquility enjoyed during peace, ad¬ 
mits of ample time for the important business 
of instructing the officers, and keeping up tlie 
discipline aiidtlie exercise qftl»e soldiers. But it is 
uot sufficient that tlie troops should be practised 
ill their manoeuvres oiilv; thev must also know' 
how to dig trenches, to make fascines, gabions, 
and in short, to perform all the labours of the 
camp, as well as to construct all works of for¬ 
tification of tlie lighter kind; these' are duties 
w'hich almost daily occur in the cour^ of a cam- 
^gn; and it is of the utmost importance that a 
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soldier sttonld be habituated befordhand to haii« 
die the spade, the pickaxe, the shovel, and tlie 
hatchet, with as much dexterity as his offensive 
weapons. 

Exercises of a nature similar to the actual 
fnaiKCUvres of war, are also the best means of 
preventing that relaxation, or perhaps annihila¬ 
tion, of martial ardour, which idleness and luxury 
engender, and wliich are the usual consequences 
of inaction and peace; these exercises will con¬ 
stantly call to the minds of the troops the ope¬ 
rations of war, and keep up among them the 
military spirit. 

Habitual exercise, says a recent author, is 
tlie first part of the military art; and the more 
it is considered, the more essential it will appear. 
It disengages the human frame from the stiff 
rusticity of simple nature, and forms men and 
liors^ to all the duties of war. The honour, me¬ 
rit, appearance, strength, and success of a corps, 
depend wholly on tlie attention which has been 
paid to the diiU and exercise of it: while on the 
other hand we see tlie greatest armies^ for want of 
practice, instantly disordered, and that dborder 
increasii^ stej^te of command; the confusion 
oversets ti|^ait of skilful masters, end the va¬ 
lour of the 'iMO <Hily serves to precipiutt the 
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defeat. The greatest advantage dcrivtd from 
exercise is the expertness with which men become 
capable of loading and firing, and their becom¬ 
ing liabituated to act fai conformity with those 
around them. It is to be lamented, that men 
are ever brought on service, without being in¬ 
formed of the uses of the different manojuvres 
which they liave been practising; whence, hav¬ 
ing no ideas of any thing but the uninterrupted 
strictness of the parade, they instantly fall into 
disorder and confusion when thev lose tlieir ac- 
customed regularity. It is a pity to see so much 
attention confined to show, and so little given to 
instruct the troops in what may be of use to 
fhein on semce. Though the parade is tlie place 
to form the characters of soldiers, and to teach 
th^m uniformity, yet to be confined to tliaf 
alone is too limited and mechanical for a true 
military genius. 

Onjr cause of tlio great loss which onr trooi'S 
sustained in (ienuauy, America, and the West 
Indies, during a former war, from sickness, and 
not from the enemy, was a neglect of exercise. 
For though fighting is one part of a soldier's bu¬ 
siness, yet bearing fatigue and prcservii^ health 
is another, and at least as essential. A campaign 
may pass without a battle; but ao part' of fi 
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campaign can be gone tlirough without fatigue^ 
marclies, and an exposure to bad weather: and ii' 
soldiers are not trained and inured to these ca« 
sualties, but sink under them, they grow inade¬ 
quate to bodily fatigue, and eventually become 
a burthen to their country*. 

* An eminent army-physician, speaking of the be¬ 
nefits to be derived to health from habits of daily exer¬ 
cise, says;— 

“ This is an object of the greatest importance, but un¬ 
fortunately it is an object very seldom attended to, and 
appeal's indeed to be little regarded in most of the ar¬ 
mies of modern Europe. 

“ If I durst take so great a liberty, I should be in¬ 
clined to say, that our ordinary exercises are flat and 
insipid in their nature; that they occasion no exertions, 
and excite no emulation; they neither improve the 
active powers of the body, nor inure the soldier to bear 
fatigue and hardship. The Romans, who owed more- to 
the discipline of their armies than any other nation on 
earih, were extremely rigorous and persevering in their 
exercises. I’hey practised their soldiers in every species 
of service that migin occur, so that nothing at any 
time liappened - witli which they were unacquainted. 
Actual vfar ‘ was in reality a time of relaxation and 
amusemeot to the troops of this warlike people; who 
appeared to have been trained for the service of the field, 
as horses are for hunting or the course. The Romans 
were not only sensible of the advantages which those 
habits of exircise procured them In action, but had al-o 
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Tt is not from numbers, or from inconsiderate 
valour, tliat we are to expect victory: in battle 

the penetration to discover that they were eminently ser- 
rireablo in the preservation of health. 

“I REMARKED in AmeHca, that When the men were 
111 the field, sometimes even-complaining of hardship and 
fatigue, few were reported in the list of the sick: but 
when removed to quarters, or encamped for any length 
of time in one place, the hospital was observed to fill 
rapidly. This observation was uniformly verified, as 
often as repeated. 

“This is a branch of the military discipline, indeed, 
no less necessary than a knowledge of the use of arms; 
and though it is a part of it difficult to be accomplished, 
there is still room to believe tliat it may be effected, even 
in the so much dreaded climate of Jamaica. It is a com¬ 
mon opinion, that the fatigues of an active canipaign in 
the West Indies would be fatal to the health of the 
troops; but the opinion has been assumed without fair 
trial. I’hc exertions of a single day have often been 
hurful. This was frequently the case in America, where 
the soldiers had remained for ‘some time in a state of 
rest; but bad cih cts from even the greatest exertions, in 
the hottest weather of summer, were extremely rare in 
that country, after the campaign had been continued for 
a few days. A soldier, notwithstanding he may have re¬ 
ceived the king's pay for twenty years or more, remains 
in some degree a recruit, till his body has been inured 
to fatigue, and prepared to bear without danger the 
effects of the climate in which he may be destined to 


serve. 
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this commonly follows capacity, and a knowledge 
of arms. Wf do not see that the Romans made nse 
of any other means to conquer tlie world, than a 
continual practice of military exercises, an exact 
disci})liiie in their camps, and a constant attention 
to cultivate the art of war. In fact, when troo; s 
are convinced of the wisdom and propriety of 


“It would be reckoned presumption in me, to point 
out those exercises wliicli mi^lit be proper for tlic form¬ 
ing of soldiers; but every one knows that sv.dking, run¬ 
ning, wrestling, leaping, fencing, and swimming, arc 
often called into actual use in the jiractice of war. 'I’bcsc 
arc surli exercises likewise as excite emulation, and are 
practised with pleasure by the individual; they harden 
the body, increase the jxuvers of the limbs, and by fur¬ 
nishing the otTiccrwitli a view of thcdifllTent degrees «)! 
activity, may often enable him to place his men in tl>e 
ranks according to the uniformity of their exertions; a 
more useful moilc of arrangement in time of action, than 
uniformity of exterior t»rm. I may add in this place, 
tliat sea-bathing will be extremely useful in most cases, 
in increasing the vigour and preserving the health of sol¬ 
diers serving in warm climates. No doubt there will oc¬ 
cur many cases in which it is improper; but in general, 
it may be employed with great benefit. 

By arts like these 

Laconia nurs’d of old her hardy sons; 

And Rome’s unconquer’d legions urg’d their wny, 

Uniiurt, throughevVy toil, in cv’ry cUmc.” 
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the methods employed by their leaders to ensure 
the well-being and success of those under them; 
when fully persuaded of their activity as well as 
their discretion; they feel that confidence which 
must necessarily secure obedience, hrnmess, and 
valour: for valour is a natural consequence of a 
reliance on our own strength; and this is pro¬ 
duced in them by the persuasion of being more 
:dert, and in better condition, than their ene¬ 
mies. 

I'ms good opinion it is so much the more re¬ 
quisite to establish and to maintain, as there arc 
occasions in which the greatest advantages may 
be derived from it: and when under proper ma- 
nagemenl and regulation, it is capable of pro¬ 
ducing the most important effects; not only by 
the love of glory with which it inspires a whole 
people, but by the emulation which it excites in 
particular |)ersous and corps. Too much pains 
cannot be employed to raise this spirit in nations 
as well as in individuals. The means which I 
have now pointed out are, in my opimon, the 
best adapted to form and to maintain tlie disci¬ 
pline of an army. A state is always well de¬ 
fended, when its troops are selected and consti¬ 
tuted with disccrnineiit, and exercised in confor¬ 
mity to the object for which they are intended. 
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Courage may degenerate among a nation 
which has formerly produced the noblest exam¬ 
ples of it, by means which a wise government or 
salutary regulations might easily prevent. A 
people whose natural constitution, or whose cha¬ 
racteristic activity, has heretofore rendered them 
fonnidiible, would continue so stdl, if luxury 
and corruption of manners, the mixture of other 
nations, certain revolutions of opinion, self-in¬ 
terest (that banc of patriotism), and relaxation 
of <liscipline, did not effect a change in the im¬ 
pressions which they had received. The secu¬ 
rity attendant on a long peace is sojiietimes 
sufficient to weaken, or even to annihilate, the 
martial character of a nation : and if im enlight¬ 
ened policy does not prevent the military, by 
the most vigorous measures, from partaking in 
this fatal indolence and degeneracy, discipline is 
insensibly relax♦*(!; its exercises are timught fa¬ 
tiguing, are grad’ially neglected (and by de¬ 
grees almosteutirely discontinued); and a nation, 
before <(^ery where victorious, becomes in a 
short tiitie disgusted and averse from the pro¬ 
fession of arms, and is at length so enervated 
that the state is left exposeff at every instant to 

'4 •' 

the greatest calamities. 

When these evils first begin to show tliem- 
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«.eWes in an array (evils no less fatal to (he ho> 
Hour than to tiie security of a state), there is not 
a nioinent to be lost in applying a remedy. We 
Iiave seen at the commencement of the last cen¬ 
tury, a power rise up between the Oder and the 
Spree, and resist almost the whole force of Eu¬ 
rope united against it*: and what are the means 
which it employed in its defence? They were no 
other than tlie continual and unremitting prac¬ 
tice of all the military exercises, a constant at¬ 
tention to every thing connected with tlie art of 
war, and above all, the severest regard to disci¬ 
pline. 

Every nation that possesses an acknowledged 
superiority in the military art, is resj>ected in 
proportion to the degree of that superiority: 
but, as I before observed, it is neither from tlie 
number nor the valour of the troops only, that 
victory must be expected; this is ordinarily the 
consequence of their proficiency in the manoeu¬ 
vres, and their agility in managing their arms. 
A tliorough acquaintance with the nulitary art, 
insensibly strengthens courage; and soldiers con¬ 
stantly habituated to the exercises of war, only 
want an opportunity to execute the duties which 


• Tub prussT'an monarchy. 
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they have so completely ac(]iilred. Besides, 
good troops, those tiiat are well disciplined and 
ivell trained, are no more expensive to inuintaiu 
than bad; and a sinail [number inijired to the 
usages of war, and made strong by habits of la¬ 
bour, dy to victory; wliilc a.groat army without 
solid principles of action, is often little better 
tlian a multitude of men led to slaughter. In 
short, Uierc is no truth more evident, than that 
the sovereign who is anxious to j)resei ve ))ea( e, 
ought to make it one of his tirst cares to form 
good troops, who nia\ at all times be ready to 
exemplify the excellent le>sons and diseij[)iine by 
which he hasfjualUicd them. 

Discipline, when once establi.slied, itupiires 
only a repetition of the same liabit'^, and the 
same exercises, to jueserve it in vigour. There 
is nothing more eiisy than to iutrixiuce into an 
army the severest discipline, without the fear of 
any ill consequence fro'm such severity. Indeed 
this is always less dangerous than the conse¬ 
quences result from tiie opposite extreme. 

Not W be too sparing of rewarrls, and to 
know how to exhibit punishments with advan¬ 
tage, are two most essential points, and the most 
powerful spruigs of discipline: and these the 
Komaus made the basis of their greatness. The 
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firmness which administers the government of 
an army, should be unshaken; but let severity 
be at all times tempered with justice and mercy. 
If you ciumot induce soldiers to be fond of dis- 
cipli/ie, let them at least respect it, as a sacred 
principle which must n»it be violated; and ti e 
breach of which they are to consider iheniselves 
as obliged to punirjh in others, weie they them¬ 
selves tlie judges. 

I’lUT is it indeed so hard a task to teach a 
•sohlier the love of di^'ip'ii;e ? iSlake him to con- 
sidcj it as his tir.^t duty: he vill soon cherish it 
as such, when he coUiOs to be assured that his 
superiors notice ids exactitude; when he buds 
his observance of it rewarded witli distinction 
and preference; and when lie sees, that if such 
eondiu t he not rlegrading in an oitiier, it must 
surely be honourable to the soldier;—for though 
ill all other classes of the communitv, an im- 
plic.it ohedience weakens courage, yet in the mi¬ 
litary it seems, on the contrary, to elevate and 
strengthen it. In the ordei*s of a getteral, tlic 
greater are the ditliculties to be surnloittited, the 
more eager is commonly the ambition of being 
charged with the execution of them. Thus wc 
see dourly, that discipline can fonii, even from 
tliose whose character has been vitiated and cor- 
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comipted, a band of heroes; while without this, 
the most courageous general, with the greatest 
number of troops, can never flatter himself with 
possessing an armi/. Shame can etfect nothing 
with the multitude: but the principle of fear, 
which renders them weak and base on occa¬ 
sions of danger, o|Kirates favourably in discipline, 
ill garrisons, and camps; and rigour accomplishes 
in an army, w hat the incentive of pride and of 
honour produces in an individual. 

Good discipline is to a soldier, what good 
education is to a youth. Both lend to promol(' 
a hatred of particular vices, or a love of virtues. 
Both form useful subjects to the community. 
That valour which is the eflfect of discipline, is 
iinhibed, as it were, physically, and mechani¬ 
cally. Pyrrhus used to sas, (iive only men: 
no matter if they be the most efleiniiiate and lux¬ 
urious: 1 will soon change their natures, and 
make them good soldiers.'* This rigid discipline 
is unknown among ns, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall never seek to revive it. It existed how¬ 
ever in all its strictness among the Greeks and 
Romans*. 


• Th* mott memorable instance of ancient discipline 
»in the story of Manlius, which is thus related by Rollin: 
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Aurelian recovered the discipline of tlie 
Homan armies, at a time when corruption, dis> 


In 3 council of war it was determined, that the ancient 
strict discipline should be observed, and that no officer 
or soldier should dare to light with the enemy out of his 
ranks; and this was proclaimed through all the camp: a 
precaution extremely necessary at this time, when the 
Romans were at war with the Latins, with whom they 
were personally acquainted (having often served together), 
who spoke the same language, were armed in the same 
manner, and observed the same way of fighting and 
of marshalling their troops. It happened soon after, tiiat 
young Manlius, the consul’s son, being at the head of a 
detachment of horse, met an advanced squadron of the 
enemy; whose commander knowing him, challenged 
hint to single combat. Manlius, piqued in point of ho¬ 
nour, and forgetting the late order, accepted the chal¬ 
lenge, killed his adversary, stripped him of his armour, 
and came straight to his father’s tent, loaded with the 
glorious spoil. “ Father!” exclaimed he, “ I have proved 
myself worthy of your name :* 1 was challenged by an 
rnerfty, to single combat; I have slain him, and here 1 lay 
his spoils at your feet.” The consul turned his back on 
his son, ordered the troops to be assembled, and then in 
their presence made him this reply; “ Since you, Titus 
Manlius, in contempt of the consular dignity and the au¬ 
thority of a father, and in contradiction to my express 
orders, have been so rash as to leave your ranks to fight 
the enemy; since you have destroyed, so far, that military 
aiscipline which has been hitherto the support of the Ro- 
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comipted, a band of heroes; while without this, 
the most courageous general, with the greatest 
Dumber of troops, can never flatter himself with 
possessing an army. Shame can etfect nothing 
with the multitude: but the principle of fear, 
which renders them weak and base on occa¬ 
sions of danger, operates favourably in discipline, 
in garrisons, and camps; and rigour accompli'>iie.s 
in an army, what the incentive of pride and of 
honour produces in an individual. 

Good discipline is to a soldier, what good 
education is to a youth. Both tend to promote 
a hatred of particular vices, or a love of virtues. 
Both form useful subjects to the coniinunity. 
That valour which is the effect of discij)linc, is 
imbibed, as it were, physically, and mechani¬ 
cally. Pyrrhus used to say, Give only men: 
no ma'tler if they be tlie most effeminate and lux¬ 
urious: I will soon change their natures, and 
make them good soldiers.” This rigid discipline 
is unknown among us, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall never seek to revive it. It existed how¬ 
ever in ail its strictness among the Greeks and 
Konians*. 


• Th* most memorable instance of ancient discipline 
is in the story of Manlius, which is thus related by RoUin: 
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A UR ELI AN recovered the discipline of the 
Homan armies, at a time when corruption, dis- 


In a council of war it was determined, that the ancient 
strict discipline should be observed, and that no officer 
or soldier should dare to %ht with the enemy out of his 
ranks; and this was proclaimed through all the camp; a 
precaution extremely necessary at this time, when the 
Romans were at war with the Latins, with whom they 
were personally acquainted (having often served together), 
who spoke the same language, were armed in the same 
manner, and observed the same way of fighting and 
of marshalling their troops. It happened soon after, that 
young Manlius, the consul’s son, being at the head of a 
detachment of horse, met an advanced sejuadron of the 
tnciny; whose commander knowing him, challenged 
him to single combat. Manlius, piqued in point of ho¬ 
nour, and forgetting the late order, accepted the chal¬ 
lenge, killed his adversary, stripped him of his armour, 
and came straight to his father’s tent, loaded with the 
glojious spoil. “ Father!” exclaimed he, “ I have proved 
myself worthy of your name i* 1 was challenged by an 
enemy, to single combat; I have slain him, and here I lay 
his spoils at your feet.” The consul turned his back on 
his son, ordered the troops to be assembled, and then in 
their presence made him this reply: “ Since you, Titus 
Manlius, in contempt of the consular dignity and the au¬ 
thority of a father, and in contradiction to my express 
orders, have been so rash as to leave your ranks to fight 
the enemy; since you have destroyed, so far, that military 
discipline which has been hitherto the support of the R,o» 
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obedience, Juxurv, and ignoiaiice of the military 
art, were carried to tlic greatest i>ovsible extent; 


man people, and reduced me tp the hard alternative of 
forgetting cither my parental feelings or the regard whicli 
1 owe to the public interest: Rome must not suller the 
punishment of your fault—we must expiate it ourselves. 
A sad example shall w'c he, but a wholesome one to the 
youth of the Roman soldiery. As for me, both the natural 
affection of a father for a son, and that specimen which 
thou, deceived by a vain appearance of honour, hast 
given of thy valour, affect me exceedingly, but since 
either the consular authority must be established by thy 
death, or quite destroyed by thy impunity, I cannot think 
that, if there be any of the Manlian blood in thee, thou 
wilt be backward to repair the breach which thou hast 
made in military discipline, by undergoing the j)unish' 
ment due to such an offence.” Having spoken thus, 
he ordered the lictors to tie iiis son to a stake, and strike 
olF his head.—All present were shocked at the cruel sen¬ 
tence, as if it had been pronounced against themselves; 
and if they continmd quicj, it was more out of fear and 
astonishment than reverence. .\nd no sooner was the 
young num beheaded, and his blood seen to gush out, 
than, rccolketing themselves, they vented their anger in 
imprecationt and invectives agaiinst the father: but the 
dead body of the son they covered with the spoils of the 
Latin whom he had vanquished, and expressed their af¬ 
fection for him by the most pompous obsequies whicli 
they could in tlie field, perform to his honour. Extreme 
«nd excessive, doubtless, was this severity of Manlius > 
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but this revolution was effected only by the ri¬ 
gour of his punishments. He instigated the Ro¬ 
mans to the most heroic and extraordinary deeds, 
by the hojie of advancement to the highest posts 
in the army, nhicli he bestowed with the same 
certainty and justice as he pniiished the slightest 
negligence or inattention to rhity. This saga¬ 
cious warrior consklen^d that an extreme of pn- 
nisiunent for faults, as well as of remuneration 
for heroic achievements, was productive of the 
greatest advantage. 'Die ( (uirage and the linn- 
ness necessary to introduce sucli a discipline into 
the Roman legions at that p<‘riod, showe«l no 
ordinary character in him who would dare to at- 
fenipt it. Aurclian was now only general of the 
armies of llie omj)eror Valerian: lie afterward 
heeame emperor himself, in eoiiseqnenco of those 
splendid virtues and exploits with which his life 
is cronded. 

• 

I AM aware tJial I ought principally to confine 
my observations to w hat will conccni yourself: 


nevertheless, It had this good effect, that it made his 
army wonderfully tractable for the future, and strictly 
observant of discipline; which proved of the utmost im¬ 
portance in the general engagement W'ith the enemy * 
few days afterward. 
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and that these remarks are somewhat forcigir 
to tlie plan which 1 had proposed, for I cannot 
hope that it will ever be your lot to change the 
temper of a kingdom or of an army: but re¬ 
member, that you may very soon have it in your 
power to give an example to a regiment; and 
this is no unimportant situation. 1 hope then it 
will be your care to acquire distinction by your 
exactness, your obedience, and your attention 
to making yourself feared, beloved, and re¬ 
spected, by your soldiers; and to gain their 
confidence. These are the only means of at¬ 
tracting the notice of your superiors, and of 
inducing them to entrust you with more import¬ 
ant commands, that, in adding to your reputa¬ 
tion and your glory, will conduct ypu to those 
distinguished posts which it should be the con¬ 
stant object of your ambition to acquire. Every 
officer may aspire thus far without being charged 
with presumption; and he who docs not aim at 
the first, lank, will never be any thing beyond 
the line nf ordinary men. 

Nothing more contributes to inspire a love 
of discipline, than good morals. It has been 
well observed, that from corruption of manners, 
to contempt of military laws, there is only one 
step: when punishments do not closely follow 
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ftflences of this nature, the transitiou to insolence 
is both easy and rapid; and this is accelerated 
by impunity, and ordinarHy ends in faction and 
revolt. The evil spreads gradually; but when a 
portion of an anny give manifest evidence of a 
mutinous spirit, there , is no longer a remedy. 
The factious temper of a people whose interests 
are divided, is easily quelled: but a corrupted 
military is not to be changed; and those who 
examine with attention, will find that such cor- 
rnj)tion is usually generated among (dlicei-s whose 
negligence, debauchery, and luxury, are the 
great bane of a state. Soldiers who see them¬ 
selves headed by such men, naturally despise 
them: disobedience is the necessary effect of 
this contempt, and revolt generally follows. 
When disobedience has arrived ai a certain 
height, the punishment of a few of the most 
atrocious oftenders has often no other effect 
than to irritate the whole body. 

It is surprising how few persons have correct 
notions on the subject of a strict discipline. 
All militai'y men applaud it; but if you ask them 
ia w’hat it consists, scarcely one will answer you 
in u satisiactory manner. Since Europe has 
emerged from a stale of barbarism, the military 
discipline of the Romans has extut^ universal 
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admiration; while at the same time, no modcrrf 
nation has endeavoured to introduce it. This 
discipline is the most formidable of all qualities 
for an army to possess: victoiy is rarely ob¬ 
tained without it, and valour is inseparable from 
it. How many and- how important battles liave 
been determined less by the effects of bravery 
and of numbers, than of practice and skill! 

I CANNOT too often repeat it, peace is to 
armies, what rust is to metals. Tlie military sjiirit 
is like fire; its essence consists in action. If this 
ceases with war; if the troops pass several years 
without being encamped; if they no longer fa- 
tniliarize themselves with the evolutions of a 
campaign, or inure themselves to military la¬ 
bours; the state will have every thing to fear, 
wiicnever it shall be threatened with a sudden 
attack. In this situation, the generals who suf¬ 
fered all the hardships of the last war, will be 
no longer equal to the command of such arinies. 
Old officers disgusted with that service which 
has left them unrewarded, will give place to 
young iii^ withcmi experience, and without ca¬ 
pacity, Wlio will complete the disgrace of their 
prince, and the misfortunes of the state. 

I WILL conclude what I have addressed to 
you on this important subject, by urging you 
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in bear in iniud, that a. well-disciplined ani^ 
will always possess a great superiority ovipr; 
one that is not so, when their numbers a#e. 
oquai; and that'tlie otiker who is most attentive 
to this essential part of the military art, is he 
wJio will merit the preference above his comp 
nions, as best qualifu^d for tilling a station of 
eminence. The officer who is ignorant of the 
difi'erent branches of discipli^ and who per¬ 
haps even treats them w'kh contempt, will, when 
tailed to act, liud hijuself greatly embarrassed : 
he has not by liis attention, his activity, or his 
zevd ft>r the service, previously acquired the con- 
fi<lcnce of the soldiers, and camiot reckon upon 
it at the jnonient when he is about to lead them 
against tlie enemy. In this extremity, when he 
finds himself compelled to take advice of cveiy 
one about him, he will be deceived, despised, 
ami abandoned by bis troops; and reduced 
either to surrender in disgrace, or to sacritfce 
his iiVe without glory to himself, or ad^^tagefto 
liis country. 

1 shall have occasion further to ill^trate |lie 
subject of Discipline, iii a future Letter, in which 
I shall treat of Tactics, 
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LETTER XXVI. 

OF THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE 
CONFIDENCE OF THE SOLDIERS. 


SAGACITY mid foresight in a general, 
naturally and readily gain the confidence of the 
officers and soldiers under his command; and ihis 
confidence establishes a conviction of the wisdom 
of his pl#s, which are thus executed with rea¬ 
diness and zeal. Though soldiers usually calcu¬ 
late rather upon tlie good fortune tlian the good 
conduct of the commander, yet tlicre are ahvavs 
some among them who exercise their judgment 
on the conduct of their officers. 

In the campaign in which Turenne made him¬ 
self master of Franche-Comte, a camp was 
formed not far from Strasburg. Tlie whole 
army, ssi|)posing that they should there await 
the anml of the Germans, worked with in¬ 
cessant labour at the trenches; witli die excep¬ 
tion only of one veteran, who did not attemp 
to render any assistance. Turenne asked him 
the reason of his idleness. ** Because,’^ replied 
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the soldier smiling, “ you will not remain here 
long." Turenue, struck with the sagacity of 
this man, nuuie iiini a handsome present, en¬ 
joined hint secrecy, and created him a lieute¬ 
nant. 

Nothing prov’cs more forcibly the influence 
which a great reputation has on common mind^ 
than the exclamation which Cesar used when he 
was crossing a branch of the sea, between 
Brundusinm and Dyrrachium. He embarked 
by iiight in the habit of a slave, and lay on the 
boards like an onlinary passenger. As they 
were to sail down the river Annius, a riolent 
storm arose, which quite overcame the art of 
the pilot, who gave orders to put back: this 
however Cesar would not permit; hut, disco¬ 
vering himselt^ and taking the astonished pilot 
by the hand, bade him boldly go on and fear no¬ 
thing, “ For," cried he, “ thou earnest Cesar 
and his fortunes 

The opinion formed by an otticer, is still 
more Just than that of the soldier, as it is the 
result of a superior knowledge. He examines 
events in detail, and bestows his confldciice 
only on the sagaeilv and skill which liave a right 
to require it. 

* “ QuU tim:s? — C^ssr:m v:hh** 
li ‘2 
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The confidence and the esfcem of the sol¬ 
diers arc also easily cnsiircil to their officers hv 
affability and condescension, and by anticipating 
and proAiding for their wants. 'J'liese two 
grounds of attachment pro\e always beueliciaJ 
to siich as act on them. The greatest gene¬ 
rals have been indebted for a jiurt of their fame 
to this confidence of tiicir troops; nho eonhl 
not help esteeming the man that made it his 
delight to consult their liajipiness, and that 
shared the honour of every victory with them. 

Would you wMi to excite the hravery of 
your troops?—be yourself brave. S()ldi<'rs al¬ 
ways follow well when ihev are well com- 

• •/ 

inauded, and have a !)rave man at their head. 
It is only by cxpt)sinii your own person, that 
yon must hope to induce your soldiers to hazard 
theirs in sittiations of imminent danger. 

Mustapha, genc/al of Amnrat the Third, 
finding that his ariny refused to cross the river 
of Canao, passed over himself the first. I’lie 
troops, roused by tins example, instantly threw 
themselves in and follow'ed; convinced how 
disgraceful it would be for lliem not to dare t<» 
attempt what their general had accomplished in 
their sight. 

The effects of such conduct are ccrlaiii and 
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infallible: for when an is himself the first 

to eNeciito a (iiiiiciilt eislorprise, )io one can refuse 
to follow liiiii. He will then h;ive lidic reason 
to fear that his s(>hli<‘rs shouht say to him, as 
those spoken of by Strada, “ tJiat it is not so 
easy to do what is onlered, as to order what 
must he done." 

t)r ail the generals that have ever lived, he 
w ho bt'st knew how to gain the eonfidence and 
the love of his soldiers, was mujue'ilionably 
Hannibal. It cannot but excite onr utmost as¬ 
tonishment to see him, during seventeen years 
of war, at the head of an army composed of so 
ma)iy nations speaking diil’ereiit languages, lead¬ 
ing them to the most dangerons eiiteiprises, 
without tlie least snare ha\ing been ever laid 
for his person, and without an instance of a sin¬ 
gle soldier haxing ever attempted to betray him. 

It does not re(|nire so iinicli care as is ordi¬ 
narily imagined, to secure the confidence of the 
soldiers. 7’liis is not to he eli’cctcd hy too much 
favour and indulgence ; but ratlier by a mixture 
of just and well-timed severity, founded on a 
rigid conformity to the rules of discipline. At 
the same lime, the soldier must perceive tliat 
his officer assists him as much as iu his power, 
and never punishes but w ithjuslke' and w ith re- 
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gret. The officer who aims at possessing the 
entire confidence of the soldier, ought some¬ 
times even to speak familiarly to him, to listen 
to his stories, and to bear with his jests. 

It came to tlie know ledge of the king of Prus¬ 
sia, that a corporal of his body-regiment, a fine 
young fellow, wore a w atch-chain suspended from 
a leaden ball, merely from a wish to appear con¬ 
sequential. Frederic, wisliing to be convinced 
of the matter, accosted the corporal one day 
on the parade, Corporal,” said he, “ you 
must be a prn<h*nt fellow’, to have save<l a watch 
out of your pay.’' “ I flatter myself that 1 am 
brave, sire,” replied the man; “ the watch is 
of little consequence.” 'Fhe king, taking out 
a watch set with diamonds, sahl: My watch 
points at five. How much isyotirs?” Shame 
and confusion at first apjiearcd in the corporar.s 
face: at length he drew out his bullet, and an- 
swered with a firm voice: ** My wateh; sire, 
shews me neither five nor six, but it tells me that, 
f ought to be ready, at every hour, to die for 
your majesty.” The king r<‘plie<l: “ in order 
that you may daily see one of those hours at 
w hich you arc to die for me, take this watcli”.” 

* The prince of Conti, being highly delighted with the 
intrepid behaviour of a grenadier at tlic battle of Phi- 
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In one of the forced marches of his army, 
Frederic rode beside his cavalry, and lieard a 
trooper at a short distance make a horrid noise 
with cursing and swearing. He immediately 
rode up to him, and heard him exclaim, among 
many other oaths: I wish this confounded 
sort of life was at an end ."—** You are very right, 
my lad,” said the king: “ I wish the same : but 
what can we do 1 We must have patience, till 
it is peace.”—By such instances of occasional 
condescension and lenity did Frederic accpiire 
the conhdence of his soldiers, and secure their 
exertions in gaining those glorious victories which 
have conferred on him the title of the Great*. 


.Kpsburg in 1734, threw him his purse; excudng the 
smallness of the sum it contained, as being too poor a re* 
ward for his courage. Next morning the grenadier 
went to the prince with two diamond rings, and other 
jewels of considerable value.. “ Sir,” said he, “ the gold I 
found ill your purse, I suppose you intended for me; 
but these 1 bring back to you, having no claim to them.’* 
** You have doubly deserved them,” replied the prince, 
“ by your bravery and your honesty; therefore they are 
yours.” 

• After the action near Breslaw in Silesia, between 
the Prussians and the Austrians, which preceded the 
battle of Lissa, and before the two armies met in this latter 
contest, a French soldier in Frederic's service, who h^d 

H4 
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ZlBTEN extended even to the private soldier, 
the happy talent which he possessed of encou- 
r^^ng die disheartened. lie was aware that the 
inaction and languor of cain|>s are aj)t to gi\c 
birth to discontent, and that in such situations 
the distresses of want and hunger are felt with 
double severity by the troops. To j>revent or 
iniligate such murmurs, he would often visit the 
ranks on foot as well as on horseback, and in¬ 
vite the soldiers to come out. of their tents. 

Well, comrades,” he would say, what are 
you doing there ?” As soon as hb voice was 
heard, they would instantly ap|>ear, and cry out. 

Long live our good father Zieteii“ Well, 
and how do things go on with you?” he w'ould 
add. If they should answ'cr, bad enough,” he 
was nevertheless able to apply a word of com¬ 
fort : ** Take courage, comrades,” he would n - 
ply; “if things go ill to-day, they may be better 
to-morrow.” lie has been frequently seeli to 

lust deserted, was stopped, and conducltd to the kiiig. 
“ Why did you leave me?” said IVedcnc. “Because,” 
answered the soldier, “ your affairs are too desperate.”— 
“Well,” replied the king, “go back to your coloiiis. 
We shall Iwve another battle sooti ; and if I lose it, 
come and find me out, and you and I will desert to- 
gether.” 
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alight from his horse, and converse witli his ve¬ 
teran grenadiers: he has <lispclle(i the cloud that 
hung on their brows, and oltcii rendered them 
insensible to the torments of hunger by regaling 
them frequently with hope. I'his great popu¬ 
larity, accompanied with a frank benevolence of 
dispo.sition which extended itself indiscriminately 
to every individual in the camp, had gained him 
the re.spect and confidence of the whole army to 
such a degree, that with one accord the soldiers 
had no other name for Iiini tlian that of Father. 
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OF THE MEANS OF l^NSURTNCr THE 
< COURAGE OF THE SOLDIERS. 

IN situations of a very critical nature, the 
;soldier endeavours to read tlie countenance of liis 
officer. If lie sees him firm and composed, he 
becomes himself confident. If, on the otlier 
hand, he discovers any marks of appreliension 
in his leader, he is alarmed, or discouraged. 
Thus whatever may excite disquietude in the sol¬ 
dier, whether it be that the enemy has received 
a powerful ndiiforccment or has gained some 
great advantage, an officer ought never to <tis- 
•cover any emotion at it. Let liis aspect on such 
occasions he calm, firm, and uninoved; h;! no¬ 
thing disclose bis secret agitation. Let his man¬ 
ners be more than ordinarily forward and free; 
and let him assume, as much as possible, a sort 
of gaiety and cheerfulness. 

But in proportion as the soldier is animated 
by the assured and intrcjiid countenance of his 
officer, so he is equally discouraged by Ids dis- 
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quietude. He is even, as it were, vanquished 
before the battle. 

It was usual among the anrients, for generals 
to harangue their soldiers previous to an engage¬ 
ment. This custom however is too r>Id to be 
traced to its origin. Short harangues, if any are 
adopted, will always prove the best; for that na¬ 
tural impulse by which the aggregate of mankind 
are driven into acts of peril and possible destruc¬ 
tion, is of too volatile a nature to bear suspense. 

W R find among the ancient historians, various 
instances in which generals of- armies have 
thought fit to harangue their troojis. It must he 
acknowledged however, that the greater part of 
these speeclics have been'studiously drawn up by 
ingenious w'riters, and then put into the lips of 
the heroes whom they have thought proper to 
celebrate. I'liosc which contain most common- 
sense, and are conveyed in short pithy sentences, 
will produce the best efl'ccts. 

El()OUKN( E is certainly a qualification which 
every general of an army siiouid possess; but it 
is not, in our days, an essential requisite in his 
character. Cesar was naturally endowed with a 
most captivating talent in the exercise of words; 
and he. used it, on many occasions, to consider- 
Nbie advantage. The maimer in which he was 
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accnstoincd to address Iiis men became so cel**-’ 
brated, Ibaf several persons belon^ini» to liis 
arinv carel'ully selee.led his niilitarv liaraiiirues; 
and if we may belie^ e Folard, tlie emperor Au- 
f;nstus ^^•as j)articularly ])lcased and ciilertaiaed 
ill iiavinc; tliem read (o him. 

Lkt an liaraiigne be never so eloquent, it is 
always less persuasive than the coiuitcnaiice of the 
ronimamler. An artful and studied speech may 
be suspected, but a composed and inuriial air 
makes a powerful impression.—Before an en¬ 
gagement it was the custom of the duke of 
Marlborough to ride along tlic front of his line; 
and w ith a face of more than usual cheerfuhu ss, 
to tell the troops to lie steady, to go on and keep 
up their fire, and the enemy would soon he dis¬ 
posed of. So entirely did this great general pos¬ 
sess the confidence of his men, that even wdien it 
seemed impossible that they should be extricated 
from their dilficullies, they w’ere accustomed to 
make themselves easy, saying: “Well, it is no 
matter to us; corporal John" (for so tlie soldiers 
called him) *‘w'ill find some way to bring us ollV' 
But on such occasions, a studied eloquence 
must not be affected;, for this is more calenlaied 
to show a desire in a general of having his ora¬ 
tory applauded, than of informing tiie minds of 
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his soliliiTs, and cxcitin? in them lieroi<t sejvti- 
iiuMits. True eloquence, but more Cbju-ci ally 
luilitaiy'eloquence, ou^lit to derive all its strength 
from the moment, the circumstances, and the oc¬ 
casion, uliich prompt it. A general,* who to 
facility of speech, unites a livelv concejdion fd' 
his subject, is always siilKcieutly an orator, and 
will not tail to make (he strongest imjHCssiqiis <»ii 
his auditors. To adapt himself to the situation, 
the time, and the disp(>sition of the soldiers,— 
this is the genuine rhetoric of an otticer. An ad¬ 
dress to soldiers ought to be simple and noble, 
and more n'plete w itH sense than with words.— 
I’liat of Henry the Fourth of France, at the battle 
of i'\ri, is of this nature. Just before tlie en¬ 
gagement, this prince, passing along the line, and 
siiowing to liis armv his helmet surmounted with 
a white plume, called aloud to them: Com¬ 
rades, if l>v auv accident you should be without 
yoiw standards, behold this signal of rallying, 
wliich you will always find on the way to vic¬ 
tory.'' 

It is not only hy regular speeches that an 
army can be encouraged imd animated; but the 
entire fate of an enterprise, or the fortune of a 
day, has been known to be changed by the looks 
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and gestures of an officer, accompanied with 
some sudden and appropriate exclamation.— 
When a dangerous mutiny broke out among the 
Roman legions, on a proposed expedition against 
the Germans, Cesar suddenly exclaimed: “ Let 
the whole army return ignominiously home, if it 
tliiuks proper; the Tenth legion and myself will 
remain and combat for the republic.'" Having, 
thus excited his troops to fresh ardour, he led 
them agauist the Germans; and took an imme< 
diate occasion to force them to battle, in which, 
he, as usual, obtained a victory. 

When Peter the Great saw his army giving 
way before Leuenhaupt, he ran to the rear¬ 
guard of it, and exclaimed to the Cossacs and 
Cabnucs; “I order you to fire directly upon any 
one wlio shall not keep his post; and even to fire 
upon me the first of all, if I should be coward 
enough to attempt to fiy." This intrepid beha¬ 
viour decided the fate of Charles the Twelfth at 
tlie calamitous field of Pnltowa. 

The archduke Charles in 179^, when the 
Austrians were precipitately retreating, dis¬ 
mounted, and placing himself at the head of the 
grenadiers, exclaimed: “ There is the enemy," 
pointing to the French: “You have mUtukeu 
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the road ; there shall be no retreat where I am.'* 
—And he beat tlie French**'. 

At the battle of Prague, after one of the 
Prussian regiments had broken through the 
enemy’s line^ it came upon a very broad ditch, 
that seemed full of mud. Some planks for foot 
jiasscngers lay across it in different places, and 
the soldiers began to defile over these. Prince 
]Ienry,*'who led them on, as soon as he perceived 
this, threw himself from his horse, which he let 
go, and sprung into the ditch, crying, Boys, 
follow me." In an instant the wliole regiment 
leaped into the ditch, up to their knees; and 
having waded tlirougli it, fell upon the enemy, 
and soon forced them to give way. 

At the battle af Leipsic, the Imjierialists hav¬ 
ing routed the Saxons, pushed on to the bag¬ 
gage, as if the victory had been secured: when 
(iustavus, leaving a body of troops to defend 
the post and the artillery which he had taken, 
put himself at the head of four thousand chosen 
horse, and as many good musqueteers, and cry- 


• William the Third, king of England, never ap¬ 
peared in spirits but when he was at the head of hit 
troops. To some dragoon who was running away in an 
engagement, he gave a blow with his sword in the face, 
•aying, ” Now I thaU know where to find a coward,” 
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iiig out to the men, Follow me, aiul fear 
uothiiig!” rushed furiously into the, uiulst of the 
Imperialists; killing many with his own hand, 
and doing dreadful execution on them, while 
they were scattered in disorder, and engaged 
ill ])lundering his baggage. 

During the last war, a large bodv of French 
troojis who landeil at St. Lueie, were defeated 
bv a handful of British soldiers who had tetired 
to an eminence called St. V igie, under sir Wil¬ 
liam Minhnys. This brave and gallant oflieer, 
after baviug been W'ouaded in bis right arm, 
rallied tiie Fiftli regimeiit of foot in front of the 
colours; and waving his sword in the left hand, 
enthusiastically exclaimed: “ Soldiers, as long 
ns you have a bayonet left to point against 
the breasts of your enemies, defend th^ co¬ 
lours.” 

There are cases in wliicli no other resource 
must bp left to the soldier than victory, by 
clearly showing him that his only refuge is in 
dc'spair. He must then be coin inced tl||t dight 
would be more fatal than a glorious resistance: 
that ill flying be commits liimself entirely to the 
mercy of the enemy ; but in defending his life 
be may both save himself, and be able to at¬ 
tack in his ti^. Every mau who is fully |>eir^ 
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suaded of tliis nil! become a good soldier; and 
wheii brought to act ujum this conviction, every 
thing may be exp(*cted from him, because it will 
preclude, the ])ossibiIity of his having recourse to 
. fiigiit. 

rRiNCR Mautiick, having projected an at¬ 
tack on the archduke at Nicii[K)rt, sent aw'ay, be¬ 
fore the action, all t!ie vessels uhieli had eon- 
^ eved his annv into Flanders. “ Mv friends," 
said he t;> his soldiers, “ we nnisf now either fall 
in.stantlv on t.he enemv, or be driven into the 

sea. Take S ttur choice; mine is already made. 1 
■ ‘ ^ . 
will cither coinpier by your valdtir, or I will never 

survive the disgrace of being beaten by troops who 

despise us.” Ills ad<lre.ss, full of confidemai and 

dignity of mind, had an instant cflect upon his 

army; who fell o!i the Spaniards with .so much 

\io!cnce and bravery, as to gain a speedy and 

complete victory. This action, apparently su 

rasli, was in reiditv a measure of great wisdom, 

and the only one to be adojHed in .so critical an 

t mergeiUM. It was necessary to redouble the 

ardour of the troojx; for which purpose tlie 

most efleclual method was, to put tiieni into a 

vituaiion where they shoidd have no choice but 

\ictpiy?, or certain and inglorious deatlu Nor 

-tm tlus occasion was any advantage osf jeal iiii- 
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portancc sacriiiced. If he luul been beaSen, bis 
retreat was liefore impossible; for even had he 
reserve<l his vessels, the coiKjiieror would iievei' 
have allowed his army sulheient time to have re¬ 
course to them in safetv. 
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ON PRUDFNC'K. 

'niRRR is liardlv miy military ento.vpjise, 
whenprojrrtod iiiid ultenij with j)rt'\i<>us r'ci- 
>id< rali<)ii and reilection, <*r\vi)ioli }>nuieRce can¬ 
not ensure a snccessiul i.Mie. Warliue ojjera- 
lions are oi' two kinds: eillier tliey are. o'.eeiiled 
o]»enly and by force of arms; or they arc of 
sinili a nature as to require ?d !res<, secre. y, and 
promptitude. The latter are t!ic more tVtquent, 
and require <>f course siq trior .-'ayacity. In 
every umK'rtakiug, the utmost caulicm must he 
used ayiainst the strataijem.s of the etiemy, and 
as imu h care exerted in the d.ek nce as iu the 
altacik; for vhen too irreal attention is paivl to 
the one tin* other will he neglected; and he wiio 
tiiinks only of healing his enemy, w iil be in dan¬ 
ger of being healeii liiivisclf, from not having 
anticipated the events which might concur to 
overturn his projeets and destroy his hopes. - 
tlvEiiY enterprise which is not designed to 
answer .soir.c imporJant end, supp.'ssittg itevta 
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portance sacrificed. If he iuid lieeu bealci), his 
retreat was before impossible ; for even had he 
reserved his vessels, the eoiKpieror would never 
have allowed his annv sufficient time to h;ne re 
course to them in safetv. 
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ON' PRUDKM’K. 

TliriRK is IianUy any inilitary ento.rjsrise, 
wlieiiprojocU'daii<l attoni} tv‘.l wilJi prtnious r.r.i- 
^itirralioii and relleclion, of whirli jtrudence can¬ 
not ensure a sncressf'id l.sac. Warlike op'cra- 
lions are ol‘ two kinds: cillicr tliey are oMcuted 
ojn'idY and by force of arms; or they arc of 
sncli a nature as to require ?d;!res', seciv. y, and 
proniplilude. I’lic latter are tlie more frequent, 
and requ.ire of course siq crior ^ajiucity. lii 
every uiubnlakin", the utn-ost cauti(jn must be 
used aj^ainst tlie stratagems of the ei*eniy, aud 
as iiiueii eare exerted in the defence as in the 
attack: for vhen too great attention is paid to 
t!;e one the other uill be neglected; and he who 
tliinks only of beating Ins enemy, wiil be in <!an- 
ger of being beaten himself, from not having 
anticipated the events vvlticli might com nr to 
overtnni bis projects and destroy bis hopes. - 
l>EilY enterprise which is not designed to 
answer sumo inqtoilant end, suppivs^r it even 
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to be crowned with Ihc most lirillumt suioess, 
has no claim to applause, and is indeed less en¬ 
titled to n wanl than to disgrace. 

\ MILITARY operation supj>osts a plan well 
concerted : it rt qniresa certain time for its com¬ 
pletion ; a situation adapted to the nature of the 
undertaking; the private consideration of ever\ 
thing that might derange its execution; secrecy; 
confederates; and a certain happy faculty of 
realizing the fon-eof ahrilliant conception. With 
all the.M' j)rerenui.'if!’s, success is almost certain : 
hilt the neglett of one point may disaj>poiut the 
best <'oncerted project; and such is the fate of all 
military projects, that success often depends on 
a concurrejice of measures, which hy the onii.-.- 
sion of a single <me may he overthrown. 

Foresight is one of the most essential qua¬ 
lities for an ollicer, and necessarily implies many 
other acquirements connected with tlie art of 
war. To he. able t<» anticipate all that the ene¬ 
my may attempt against us, cither liy force of 
arms or by stratagem and address; to foresee 
w hat may occasion the failure of an ex|>odition, 
the various possible accidents, and the ditli- 
< ultie3 attending it; it is absolutely necessary 
to be acquainted with all the resources of the 
military act. 
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“ A GOOD general," said the great Conde, 

may be beaten; but he never can be sur¬ 
prised." One of his maxims was, tliat to enable 
a general not to be afraid of his enemies when 
they were near him, he should have taken tije 
precaulioji of being afraid of tliem when they 
were at a distance. 

There are certain fixed jirinciplcs that are 
within the reach of everv luind, a cimforniitv 
t(> which reifuires only cominon understunding; 
and in the jnosecution of any m'tasures, cci icdii 
appropriate attentions present thetuselvcs 
rally. If a number of ipen tnlcr into a wood 
which is infested with robbers and beasts of 
pi< V, they will intrench themselves to pis vent 
.surprise. In this precaution, e^’ou brute animals 
have been known to display more skill b«tth in 
defending themselves, and in avoiiling an enemy, 
than men eiuploy agaii^t each oilier. (lood- 
sense also instructs us, not to venture into a 
dilhcult couutrv till we have recoimoit:* d it.. 
All olliccr wouhl be inexcusable, who should 
fall into an ambuscade through the neg!^'' * <>1 
tins princijilc. I’Ikic arc always an intiniiy of 
.snares to he e'ipccie.d ; and these covered witli 
so much art, tliat the. most cautious will f:; 1 it 
diliicult to escgpe them. In sojie of these 
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cases, a degree of excuse may be admit ted. 
But, with regard to an ambuscade, especially if it 
be a strong one, the oliit er who suffers liimself to 
fall into it, can ]>lfud nothing in his justifiration. 
Negligence or want of foresight, of whatever 
kind, is wholly uujvardoc.able. 'I'he " won pu 
tahaiii'** invar the most inadmissible of all 
excuM's. War is a scieiU(' founded nj)on luinei- 
}»!ts whi; i>, iiri'hi.g iVo'u tlie united experienco, 
4;f all ages, :u«‘ ri rtain ami demonstrable, and 
n]*o:i infallible ml"' of scinirity and prerautlom 
It i.> in the p(>wcr of asi officer to foresee wliat 
the (‘lenny may attempt against bin), and he 
ought to be ahsay; pre pared for evjn v e\en!; 
and it < ;!nnot but Vxcile our astonislpan nl vlieii 
we read in Iiidory, of !Ti<‘at gtmerals sufiering 
1hemselv<‘s to be s^lrjni^ed by stratagems the 
mo',t culpable, ami (itln rs even by tlieir own 
m'gligence. 

'I hesE remarks are < hieny applicable to tiie 
openilions of hostile armies in tin* lield. 'IV 
stratagems that may be put in fore<' against a 
town that is besieged are innumerabh^, ami in 
maiiY cases less to be guarde<l a«jainst. -In tin- 
campaign of 17b<>, the hereditary prince of 


* “ I uid not expect it.' 
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Brunswick occupied a position at some distance 
from Zareuberjj, which was in the possession of 
the French; and was informed by two Hano¬ 
verian officers who had been in town (iisguised 
like j)easaiils, lluit the garrison were very remisi 
in their duly, trusting to tlic vicinity of the army 
and the distance of llie allies. On receiving this 
intelligence, the prince resolved to surprise 
tlnin; c.nd after appoiiiting a corps to sustain 
liitn, he advanced in the night, with major Mac- 
lean of t!je 8Sth regiment, and two hundred 
I rigidinnlcrs, with bayonets ti\ed, and their arms 
not loaded, following at a short distance. Upon 
the first s«nitr>’s challenging,the prince answered 
in I'n ncli: and the sentry,, seeing but two per- 
vsojjs advancing (whom he believctl to be French), 
had no di/itrust; so that the major, advaiicingto 
him, stabbed him, and prevcnlcfl his giving the 
id.duj. The liigldandcrs immediately rushed in, 
allacked the guard with their bayonets fixed, and 
carried the f<wvn, having killed or taken the 
whole garrison of eight hundred iiicii. 

riie Ficncii officer who commanded at that 
i. neat Zurenberg, concerted a scheme for be¬ 
ing amply revenged, which failed only by a Iri- 
o'al accident. WJieii almo^^ every house in 
lireinen was filled \vi(!i corn (it being the grand 

I 4 
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magazine aiu! graiid hospital of liie conihinffl 
army), this odlcor held a ^^('cret correspondonci^ 
witlt some i?ihabit;ints of that town; who in- 
foi'ued ijiui of the state of the garri-.on, and that 
tiiere w as a general order to let couriers going to 
fix' army pass out at all hours, lie dispatched 
about twenty hussars to scour the country, wlio 
were a!! that wore heard of his party; wltilc be 
marched fifteen luindred infantry from Jtn'>-el- 
dorf to 13reu>eu (about two hundred Eiiglislt 
eoiioealiug them in woods.hv das and 
iiiarehlug in the night. He arrive<l at the gate* 
o! r.reiuen at the ap]K)iuted hour; wlieii a postil¬ 
lion on horseliaek, blowing a horn, rainc along 
the street and desired to pass out lo the arms. 
The oflicer of the guard had the keys, and liap- 
pened to lx* rut of the way: and while a mes¬ 
senger went for him, the j>eople growing itnpa- 
lieu^, began to break down the outer barrier, 
v.hidi made the sentry lire at the pl.uo where he 
heard the noise, and tlie guard, taking tiu? alarm, 
got on the rampart ‘.nul likewise tired at the same 
]>!ace; upon W'hich the pretended jmstilliou gal- 
lopjted back, and t!ie French, believing that they 
were discovered, relinquidied their scheme, and 
retired. 

nUs example proves, that no distance is a se* 
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tMirity from surprisfs; and that very conddorable 
parlies may pass over a great extent of country 
without being discovered. 

It is espeeiid'y in pursuing an enemy tlmt t!ie 
gn’atest jvrecantions arc re<juired; becuuse his 
retreat may he ftdgiu’d, and only will! the desigti 
of drawl!!" you into an ambuscade, or of return¬ 
ing upoji you in greater force. Tiie hazard is 
i hen iiicreastsl 1<»o, as the sitldiers, I [sinking 
oisly of the pursuit, and animated with the pros- 
[K'rt oi'lnsoty, are more difficuit to be rcstniiaed 
•,);)d roatroled. 'Po ensure security on siicli oc- 
I'-i ):!-, it is necessary to Imve a well disciplin'd 
iior,p always at hand, wdiosc r \])erit'nce and ac- 
liviiv ca!i 1)0 relied on, to disjiatcli for the pur¬ 
pose of t\aini!iing and searching thoroughly all 
ihe. avenues to the scene of action. In jnopor- 
tion as you advaiice, it will be proper to possess 
y ittissclf of llie higli grouiuls, the deliles, and 
the ejiain of n!o!nil;iins; and make sure of the 
more imjiorlant posts, so that you may always 
have it in yonr power to retreat without the fear 
of being cut oft’. iMpial ailvautages will lie de¬ 
rived from these precautions, whether they aro 
used as snares for the. enemy, or to avoid falling 
into such yourself. 

/ 

iF ill observing tlie nature of the country, 
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wliith must always he done witli the greatest 
care and attention, you dnd that a proi^ress in it 
will be attended with danger, or your force is 
not sutiieiep.t to secure the stations of the sjreaf- 
cst importance, it is innch better to give over 
the pinsuit, tha i to <‘ontiiiuc it at a hazard. 

TiiEUE are also two points of a general’s duty 
which may be ranked under the deiiouiinatioii of 
foresight; and which should by i»o ineasis be uc- 
gleclcd, as t’ley are objc>‘!.s of the biglu st im¬ 
portance:- tlie inaiutaining a constant and una¬ 
bated aKcution to make iiimiediate and tin* nio i 
eft’ectual use of every advantage gained over the 
enemy; mid llu* cserting incessant vigilance ami 
caution to guard against being surprised or de¬ 
ceived by any t^f iiis Stratagems. 

Oepoutl’MTy v.as represented by the an¬ 
cients as a naked wonnm, with a long lock (»f 
hair in front, but bald beliind ; to intimate, tbe.t 
opportunity, if not laid bobi when it oilers, 
soon slips away: also .'tandiiig with one foot on 
u wheel, and the otlier in the air, bolding a sail 
in »)ne band, and a razor in the otlier; her 1‘eet 
also being winged, and the wheel contiimally re¬ 
volving, to intimate that upfiortunity is aiwass 
ineonstant and in motion. 

Hannibal, so much celebrated for bis bold 
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e.itrrprises awainsl tlic Romans, was guilty of a 
lueniorable error in lliis point,# After the battle 
of Cannae, it was fully in liis |K)wer to march to 
Rome. By merely followitjg up his first blow, 
and taking advantage of the eoiisternalion of the 
Romans, he might have pursued them to tiie ca- 
pitol. By so doing, lie wouUl have made use of 
the glorious occasion which fortune had thronn 
into iiis hands by the first vicloiv; uiid wouhl 
not h;i\e been driven to the nec*‘ssit^ of endea- 
\ouriiig to «»]»tain tlie original object of his enter- 
prix', by tigbling se\eral subsequent battles that 
i'< ver perfectly restored it. Adlierbal on this 
iu coimt, after having failed in his attempt to 
peisu.uie Hannibal to pursue his first gooil for¬ 
tune, aiid to march to the gales of Rome, is re- 
roroed to have used the following <>\pression: 

“ llanniliai, thou knonest how to conquer, 
but not how to make use of a victory.” 

(iusTAvus Adolphus made the same mis- 
fake, ilad he, after having won the battle of 
i.eip>K-, hung upon the rear of the discomfiteil 
itiiperialisls, harassed and pushed liieiii to the 
gales of Vienna, there is little doubt of the eon- 
v-iiuences which must have ensued. The em- 
pin or rordinaiid was as weak in eti'ective forces 
.it tile capital, as the Romans were at Rome; 
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and the same consternal ion prevailed ainoii" the 
inhabitants, ila^ Clii.stavus profited hv his lir.'t 
success, and converteil the means which so "lo- 
rious an occasion offered, into prompt and vigo¬ 
rous pursuit, he woidd not indeeti Irave reaped 
additional laurels in the plains ofOutzen, where 
he fell at the head of ids victorious Swedes, hut 
he must lunc reached Vienna, and there have 
dictated his own terms. 

Whoever suffers himself to be surprised bv 
the stratagems of his enemy, cannot be said to 
stand wholly exculpated from ignoram c or ne¬ 
glect ; since it must probably have l)een in his 
jK>wertohave a\oided the snares laid tbr him, 
by means of vigilant spies and mircmitti;atten¬ 
tion. 

Many distinguished generals have had re¬ 
course to these expedients; hut none ever suc¬ 
ceeded so well in the use of them as llannihal. 
Wishing to cross the river lihone, and Indug in 
want of almost every article that was necessary 
to effect the passage in the presence of an enemy 
wlio were diligently watching his motions, he 
caused them to iinagine that it was his iutenthm 
to keep the ground which he occupied. He or¬ 
dered large lires to bet lighted up in different 
fpiartcrs of bb camp, and diiccted some of his 
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troops to shout and iiiuke loud noises, as if they 
were perfectly stalioirary. During lisis apparent 
stale of inactivity, he broke tjp Iu$ camp, 
inarched uj) the river, and crossed it at a place 
where it was least expected that he w ould make 
the attempt. 

Th e army umler the command of the duke of 
Saxc-Weimar, having laid siege to lirissack in 
l()oS, liic Iiiijicrialists went to the relief of tliat 
j>la( ('. The duke, on receiving intelligence of 
ilieir ajij'.roach, instantly marched against the ii, 
with a body of allied forces composed of Swedes 
,iu(l I'lench. Hie Imperialists, who had ad- 
>aiieed by rapid marches, had gained {K>ssession 
of an eminence by means of which they w ould 
have enjoyed all the advantages of local superi¬ 
ority; had not the count de (iuebriant, who 
w as then a lieutenant-general in the Swedish ser- 
^ ice, suggested a stratagem to dislodge the 
enemy. 'J'he plan m as adopted, and it succeeded 
to tlie full extent of his design. 

The drums and trumpets of the different 
corps were collected together, and stationed in 
a neighbouring wood, so us to draw' the enemy’s 
attention from the quarter intended to be car¬ 
ried. The Imperialists being naturally led to 
believe, from tlie noise ami concwweuce of so 
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many military instruments, that they were goinjr 
to be attacked from that point, beat to arms, 
and left tlieir position in complete order of battle. 
They had scarcely (piitted the eminence, lu'fore 
the (hike of Saxe-Weimar appeared in their rear, 
took possession of tlie f^round which tliey had so 
imprudently ahandoned, and became iimsU-r <»f 
all the advantaije.s which his enemy would other¬ 
wise hn\e enjoyed. 

Stratacf.ms of this descri{>lion were fre- 
<[uc;itly used by the French dm in” the last w ar, 
particulaftv in Italy. Slratasteins, in fact, coi;- 
stilnle one of tia* principal hranches in the art of 
war. I’heylc.ne been practiced hi all a,”es hv 
the most able generals, and have contrilmfed in 
a ^reat d<‘irree to their military repiraii la. 

When the count De las Torres eonnnanded 
for Philip th.e Fifth in the provinee of Valenlla, 
insurrections .\ere excited by tiie partisans of his 
riial Charles the Third. Las 'Forres lard sie^e 
to San Mateo, a town on the liorders of tlie pro- 
\ince, witli seven thousand men. The earl of 
Felcrboron”!!, the Fandidi general in tlie in¬ 
terest of Charles, ma-i lu-d to tin* relief of the 
j.'Iace, from Parcelona to 'Forfosa; hut find- 
iii” his force (juile inadequate, he had reconr e 
l(» artifice and stratagem. The people of tire 
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couiilry, contrary to what he had 
bcoii told, were l))f no iiieuns inclined to his 
party. The scheme lie enipIo\ed for success 
was this.—He wrote a letter as for the gover¬ 
nor of San Mateo, and intrusted it to a jierson 
aciMiaintcd with his design. This |)erson, ae- 
eordiug to instructions, a})poaring as a deserter, 
eistered the Spanish camp before the place, and 
d<’livered tlie letter for the governor to Las 
'rtries. The purport of the letter was, that 
I’eb rhorough was now at liaiul with seven tlnm- 
vand men; and that the whole (d‘the country 
V as up in favour of diaries, and busy in se- 
• iiring the Toads and passes of the mountains, 
to prevent the esca|>e of Lhilip’s troo])s. It 
ended with (lesiving the governor to make a 
sally from the town at a certain hour, when Pc- 
lerhoroiigli would likewise fall on the Spanish 
camp. Las 'Uorres read the letter; and suspect¬ 
ing no fraud, hut fearing that Ids retreat might 
he cut off, decamped suddenly before the time 
appointed, and iiiarehed with the greatest ex¬ 
pedition across the mountains. Peterborough 
had previously fallen pains to fill the country 
with rej)orts of the vast body of forces ap- 
proaclmig under the generals of Charles, so 
that Las Torres would not slacken his retreat 
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till Ii? had giaiii'd sonjc distant plan' of saf»iv. 
—When PekMbonmiih practised this stratagcju, 
and pot an anny «d’ seven thousand men to 
flight, his own party did not exceed twelve 
hundred. 

From San Match he wont ii'j:ainst Nules, ano¬ 
ther town in the quarter (.f Spain; hut 

as lie liad very few troops, and was in all r<tli- r 
points totally unprepared for an attack, IV;e:- 
horongli rode (jitickly nji to the iri'.te, and e;;'!- 
ing for Some of llu-nuigistr.it'.or of t'ae piie";* 
<if l!ic place, eonnnunded the t(.\\n to he m i- 
rendered to Charles the Thiid, lie a->M‘red 
them that if they would iiinne.iiatidy yield, toe} 
sliouhl moot nilli <:ood treatnnai! ; but that li 
they refusi'd, he v> uiid instantly order his army 
to attack an<l plunder the town. He granted 
them only six minutes for consideration; and in 
tiie mean time called alond to his people to 
bring up the ariilierv, thoiigli he had not a sin¬ 
gle gun. Hardly loid he pronounced the words, 
wiicn the town wa^. thrown open to him: and 
tiie example was followed by several others in 
the iieiglibourhood'. 

* In thif mannci IMiTl)on)ii;;li jx : termed such o.! ..:- 
ordinary exploits in Spain, tti-it the pt'ip'e began to yive 
credit to all the fabulous stories t: v..!our and woi.dei- 
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An officer ought also to use continual pre¬ 
caution, as well against the positive attempts of 
the eiicniY, as against any indiscretions or ne- 


ful achievements related by their old romance-writers. 
Even in England his successes were by many regarded as 
obscuring the glory of Marlborough. By his spies 
he stirred up such rumours in Spain, that he often 
set ti'c partisans of Charles and Philip to destroy one 
anotlior, without his seeming to take any share in the 
business. His liberality was employed in supporting the 
pric'-ts and other persons attached to Charles III. out of 
liis own private property. In short, the Spaniards con¬ 
sidered the earl of Peterborough as the father of stra¬ 
tagems, and were persuaded that Fortune never ceased 
to attend him. 

This great general used to keep his troops so con¬ 
stantly engaged in marching, and in all sorts of labour^ 
that a new method of war, and a new military discipline, 
seemed to have been introduced. He made frequent in¬ 
cursions into the different provinces of Spain; and some¬ 
times, making a sliow of giving battle, he would sud¬ 
denly appear next morning in a place at a distance from 
his position of the day before. On this account, the 
Spanish commander is said to have reflected on Peter¬ 
borough, as if he carried on war in a way contrary to 
the rules of war. To these reflections Peterborough an¬ 
swered, as the earl of Murray had done before to Ed¬ 
ward the Third on the banks of the Wear} that he 
was resolved to conduct himself according to his own 
judgment, and not by the rules of his enemies. 

VOL. II. K 
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Iflig^nces mi his own conduct wliich may subjecr 
him to danger; and cases of this sort are 
wholly inexcusable when tliey are occasioned 
by the hoii-ol>servai)ce of the customary mea¬ 
sures.-An Italian regiment was broken in tin* 
year 177^5, on account of an instance of mis- 
comluct, attended with j)ecnliar circuinstauees, 
well worthy the attention of all officers. It 
w'as cojinnaiided by a young nobleman, who had 
served in such a maimer as to obtain a very roii- 
siderahle share of reputation. He u as inaichiug 
his regiment in column through a very dirtlctilt 
country, and narrow', deep-sunk, had roads, in a 
very dark and stormy night. He had a gx'af 
quantity of baggage with him, anil nufortunalely 
had ten or twelve loaded mules in Inmt of iiis 
battalion. By tiiis means he was unable to keep 
in sight the rear of tin? battalion which pn*cedcd 
him ill the cohunn; and shortly after, deviating 
from the roa<i, he lost ail cominmiicatinn w'ith 
the army to which he belonged, as is frequently 
the case in similar insbmees. He seemed at 
the same time to be et)iifomided in the use of 
his intellects; and could recur to no espedieiit 
to extricate himself from his difficulty, except 
a surrender to the enemy: accordingly, after 
senduig out officers in search, in different di- 
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rcctions; at length a squadron of Prussian hus¬ 
sars was found, and being brought to the spot, 
the colonel surrendered his whole battaluni pri¬ 
soners of war. They all laid down their arms, 
except one ensign, who protested against it, and 
w^ho was followed by about a liuudped men: 
these regained tlic Austrian anny in safety; tlie 
ensign was promoted to a lieutenancy, and hi* 
name inserted with honour in the'gazette; the co¬ 
lonel and the rest of the regiment were broken: 
and this whole scries of misfortunes originated 
<*iitirely in the one error, of admitting the bag¬ 
gage within the line of march. 

A YOU NG man ought to receive with thank¬ 
fulness the advice of his seniors; and he should es¬ 
pecially seek it of such as, by the testimony of the 
public voice, apjiear the best capable to bestow it. 

It is a marit of presutiiptioii, never to ask ad¬ 
vice: of weakness and tinudity, to undertake no¬ 
thing witliout it; but of prudence, to have re¬ 
course to it only on proper occasions^ Modesty 
and mistrust in our own talents, indeed denote 
intelligence and caution; but it is disgraceful, 
never to resolve on any measure without the aid 
of others. He who is continually waveritig, is 
in danger of being often misled, because be leavesi 
himself m the hands of tiie last advise. There 

K ‘2 
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are circunistaiiccs in which liiis want of decision 
is fatal; the time em))loyed in the <liscussioii of 
various opinions, might in many instances be 
much more profitably spent in exertion. 

It is highly necessary however to distinguish 
between irresolution, and a suitable dilfidence of 
our own talents and capacity. The one is a slug¬ 
gishness of Jiiind; a timidity w hich projwl.s from 
one subject to imother; wlii«'h presents llie 
obstacles to a measure, without at the same time 
discoverijig the means by which Ihev maN be 
<;^errome. 'I'he other results from a pcnetralitm 
which diseoNcrs at once the extent ol’ its own 
pow'trs and tliat <»t'its danger; trom the w i^(lo;ll 
whuh estimates them both; and from tl»e mo¬ 
desty which fears to be mi^^taken. 

Thk oriieer who shoiihl risk an enterprise, the 
issue of wliieh may be more injurious ami fatal, 
t.‘ian itssHe/ e.;s cuihl be advantageous and useful, 
I'ighty eu'|i.ible; for a trifliug advantage ought 
i:oi to be put ill competition W'ith total ruiu ; in 
• u !i ( ase llieu’fore, the risk is the height ol' im- 
! ideiice. 

x'herk sometimes occur iu war, cases of 
I'ciuity that ciiauge the ordinary aspect of oh 
• t", and iu which a prudent luunmay be calleij 
1.V deviate from tjtc exactness of established 
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rules: it may be even necessary to push resolu¬ 
tion to the borders of temerity. TTic only re¬ 
source of the vanquished, is often in despair*. 
A daring intrepidity, in such cases, becomes a 
mark of wisdom:—not but it is liighly proper to 
take into consideration the possibility of an event; 
yet something must be left to fortune, and it is 
right to resolve and act with promptitude where 
there is no other than a choice between what is 
bad and what is worst. Enterprises that are in- 
disp('nsa)>l(', in situations of extreme emergence, 
must be resolved on and executevl almost at the 
s.iine moment; tor in such cases, to wait for weigh¬ 
ing and exainini/ig the obstacles, would efTectu- 
a!ly annihilate all otfensiveand active operations. 

1’he French, Bavarians, and Saxons, in th;^ 
passage into Bohemia, were not able to arrive 
before Prague till toward the end of November. 
The season was remarkably severe. An army, 
which* was then only at five leagues distance, 
marched to the relief of the place. On this, 
count Saxe changed his operations; and deter¬ 
mined to commence and to finish the siege in one 
night, by opening the trenches and storming the 
town. Thus, while two vigorous attacks were 


* “ Una taiffs vhtis—nullam sptrare laluttm.” ViRG. 
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made, ^laicU drew the greatest part of Ihc garri¬ 
son to those spots, the scaling-ladders were fixed, 
and the town taken by assault. 

Prudence therefore, though the great and 
indispensable quality in tlie cliaracter of a ge¬ 
neral, should be susceptible of yielding, on pro¬ 
per occasions, to a certain degree of daruig, or 
even of temerity.—Whea George the Second 
proposed giving the command of the expedition 
against Quebec to GenerjU Wolfe, great objec¬ 
tions were raised by some of the minislcrs; and 
the duke of Newcastle, in particular, begged his 
majesty to consider that the man was actually 
mad, “ If he he,"' answered the king, “ 1 widi 
he would bite some of my generals.’' 

The count of Harco«irt, with an army of 
thoiisund men, attacked that of tlie Spa¬ 
niards, consisting of twenty thousand, at (^uiers 
in Piedmont, and defeated them. The Spanish 
genera], having di.patciicd a trumpet to him for 
an exchange of prisoners, sent him word also 
that if he were king of France he would order 
his head to be cut off, for having engaged an 
army so much superior in iiuiuhers to his own. 
“ And if I were king of Spain,” replied the count, 

I wouUi order )our head to bi: < ut ottj for not 
having beaten an army so much inf<‘rior to yours.” 
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ON SECRECY AND DISTRUST. 

THERE is nothiug of greater importance in 
military operations than secrecy. Never suffer 
the exultation in the hoped-for success, nor ap¬ 
prehension, nor familiarity, nor affection, to in¬ 
duce you to communicate a knowledge of your 
design, or of the enterjmse with which you are 
entrusted, to persons who ought not to be made 
acrpiainted with it. On tlie coutrar}', it is your 
<iuly to confide it to those only whom you are 
obliged to einjdoy in the execution of it. 
it is not necessary to disclose the whole of jtour 
plan at first; but you may unfold it by degrees, 
as the different stages of its pri>gress recpiire. 
Secri'cy consists, no less in. saying nothing, tlr.ui in 
dissemliling our real intentions. It has been 
remarked of many persons, that while tliey ob¬ 
serve silence, thev have either bv their couute- 
nance or their actions betrayed the secrets of 
their hearts. Polybius recjuires us to restrain 
ev(Mi our tlumghts, lest our actions should <lis- 
ciose what is passing within us, Peter the Third 

V 4 
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of Arragon replied to one of his officers, who, on 
an occasion of iinportaiice, questioned him re¬ 
specting the reason of certain movements, that 
if his clothes could tell what tlien occupied his 
mind, he would bum them.” 'riiis sentiment 
has been fiTquently rcj>eated as a maxim by 
polilicians. 

prince of Orange, in the midsl of lliosc 
misfortimes uliicli wcif about totocnvliclm liis 
coiintiN, had sutiicieia foitiiudc and cb vation of 

V * 

mind tt» frrm tlic <d’ odiijsixe oj>craJi»»;is 

against France, ilis lijst mca.^mvs \\ere tal-.cii 
against Charleroi. li<' in fnil march for llic 
e\e(Miti(*!J of ti;i.s cjiterpi of which mi one 
the lea>l suspu i.m, w lien an ollicic.iis colomd hml 
the, insolence to (jm slion him upon what steps he 
was about to take. “ But,” said the piiim*, 
if you know jiiy designs, yon will promise to 
cominunieate llien: to no one?” “ Assuredlv,” 
au>wered the colonel. “ Heaven,” rejoiued the 
pt iiice, “ ha«. given me also the capacity of kee|>- 
ioif a secret.” 

\^ in:N the pnjeol of a general Ins heen once 
rli\u!ged, it \erv soon comes to tin* kjiowledge 
of liie soldieis. lie must be either a fool or a 
madman, tiiat will dfsiiiver his plans bc'fore- 
Imnd: for bcsidi s die inconveniences which niav 
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often arise in the execution of them, there is 
groat danger that tlie enemy may become ac¬ 
quainted witli them; as it often hap)>ens tliat the 
hope of a large reward will induce a soldier to 
desert, to communicate the intelligence. 

You are indebted An* the reflections contained 
ill tivi* present T^ctlcr, to (he n-itural frankness and 
openness of your owh chmiu terJ It is painful, 
I (rmfess, to urge you to a distrust of those with 
witom you may he eonueeted ; and this disposi¬ 
tion, when carried to a certain iength, is a great 
evi! in society. In war however it is an indis- 
pcnsable quality, and at times may be allowed 
It) its fullest extent. Frankness ami sincerity 
arc the certain indications of a mind wiiieh, a 
stranger to duplicity in itself, never suspects it 
in another. This easiness may do you much in¬ 
jury in the world; and therefore you must be 
constantly on your guard. In your intercourse 
with* men in society, know something of ihe 
persons in whom you place your confidence. 
It is, 1 lament to say, only after an acquaintance 
of years, ami a long familiarity, that yon can 
fully know the character of those to whom yon 
inav he allowed to entrust the secrets of your 
heart. In matters relating to war, it is vonr 
duty to confide in no one; without excepting 
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those CTen whose fidelity you have the longest 
proved. 

Thkrk aie two motives which ought to in¬ 
fluence you to the indulgence of this unquali¬ 
fied distrust of those around you. In the first 
place, because upon it de])ends the interest not 
only of your fortune, but of your honour, which 
I wish you ever to consider as the most sacred 
and invaluable of all possessions. Secondly, 1k*- 
cause it is not on your own account that you make 
war, but on account of your country and \our 
king, whose interests you are not allowed to 
endanger. What would you not have to answer 
for, if, having comnnmirated an important so- 
crcl to a traitor wlumi you supj)osed your friend, 
he should disclose it! or even to an intimate, 
who might, without any intention of injury, be¬ 
tray you tliroiigli inadvertence or indiscretion! 
Not that I would by any njeaiis w ish you to 
consider all men without distinction, as traitors 
and deceitful. I am far from thinking, with a 
modern writer, that all men live as if they 
had made au agreement together to deceive, to 
injure, and t<» destroy, one another: a tacit 
agreement; and though not acknowledged, yet 
an almost general one.” Never entertain au 
opinion so dishouourable to humanity. There 
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arc many treacherous characters; happily, how¬ 
ever, these are tar from being the nuyority; but 
among open and generous natures the greater part 
are so free and unreserved, that if they do any 
mischief by their disclosures, it is without de¬ 
sign, though still it must not be forgotten, that 
the evil may be as great as if dictated by 
the worst motives; hence the distrust which I 
have enjoiiK'd is essential with the ojie as well a.s 
tlie otlM'r. 
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OF GUIDES, SPIES, ANT) DESETITEIIS. 


IT is proper continuall^r to consult tlie peo¬ 
ple of the country where a war is carried on; 
to listen to them attentively; and on no account 
to manifest impatience at their tedious details. 
An intelligent officer will sometimes derive atl- 
vantage from circumstances the most minute; 
and in not attending to these, will risk the miss¬ 
ing of others which are of more consequence. 
G^istavus Adolpims used to say, that the most 
skiliil general might fail in the execution of his 
best-cfHKerted projects, if he neglected to avail 
himself ©f the kn«)wledge of the inhahitunts of 
the country lie ina(ic war in. They are fidly 
ac(juainted with the secret tuniings and liearings 
of |»lace>> which may he favourable lor stratagem 
or artitice; means vdiicli are more eH'cctual than 
open force, which prevent the sacrifiee of lives, 
and which sdways evince the genius and the ta¬ 
lents of him who is able to employ them. 

It is almost impossible for an individual of- 
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ficer, cliar;;ed with th»i command of a detach¬ 
ment, to act witii security, witliout employing 
spies, or I*y some other means gaming secret 
intelligence from the enemy. A great master 
of tlie art of War savs, that there are few ad- 
vanl ages we caimot better spare than spies. If 
yon employ sevciid, great care should be taken 
tliat they have iio coinniunication with one ano¬ 
ther; and that they be not known ‘as such in 
their eor]>s. Von must be cautious to speak to 
tle in s(i)aratc, and that they arc on no occasion 
biouglit logeiher. 

Should a sjjy from your adversary’s army 
be conducted to you, take him aside privately; 
iiiterr<»gate him with mildness; speak to liiin 
witii a sort of conlidencc; on no account 
threaten him; and promise to reward him^fie 
will faithi'ullv disclose wdiat he knows’of the 
eiieiiiy. If you find him a man of intHligence, 
engage him in your service. If you are able to 
gain him over to your interest (which is only to 
be done by bribing him liberally), you may de¬ 
rive great advantage from such an accession; 
but you must be careful not to employ him till 
you are well assured of his fidelity, and even 
then under the strictest precautions. 

Always mistrust a deserter that comes over 
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with a promise of disclosinisr secrets of import¬ 
ance. lit however one simiild propose to you 
the means of snrprising the enemy, and sliouid 
offer to conduct you by secret roads, aitd nieii- 
tioiis the fit moment for the enterprise, it is t)ic 
duty of an intelligent officer to weigh well the 
circumstances of the project. If, on tlie whole, 
he deems it pr<*bable, he secures the person of 
tlie spy; and conducts iiitii along with him, 
Imiind hand and foot, with the promise of li- 
bertv and a handsome reward if he has told the 
truth, or immediate death if otherwise. I’he 
that thus sees his life in your hands, w ill 
not be likely to deceive yon; for he will imme¬ 
diately calculate that his destruction is much 


certahi than tlie success of his deception, 
take a guide in a village, treat him 
wkh imdness, and do not suffier your soldiers to 
insult dlrill use him; converse with him on tlie 
road; nnich information is sometimes gathered 
from pcmoiis of this description. If you are in 


an enemy's country, and arc com]>eHed to niareh 
during the ihght, as the fidelity of this mao is 


alw'ays to be suspected, you must expect he will 
seek to escape from you; aiul that he may do 
this with ease, especially if you have a wood to 
traverse. It will be proper tlicn to secure ids 
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poi son by tlie strictest means. You must threaten 
him witii the sevcn^st punishment, if he does not 
conduct you where and in what manner you de¬ 
sire, or if ho leads you into any ambusli or snare. 

An ofheer ought to admit every one who comes 
to him uiih intelligence; and should be accessi- 
b'o at all hours, whether by night or by day, at 
table or in bed. Those who are of difficult 
approach, either of themselves or through their 
servants, e,xpose themselves to the risk of miss¬ 
ing infonuation which might have been of tlie 
greatest, importance, and w'hich delay may ren¬ 
der ineffectual. 

Alexander, when engaged far from his own 
country, where all disjiatches were a long time 
in reaching him, refused, says Quintus Curti^. 
to listen to a poor peasant, who offered to ^J0Kf 
him a much shoiter route. He soon rep^ed of 
his weakness; and sent afterward to sleek the 
man,^ but in vnui. 
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v ith a promise of disclosing secrets of import¬ 
ance. If however one should propose to you 
the means of surprisiii" the eiK'iny, and should 
offer to conduct von hy secret roads, and iiien- 
tioiis the lit moment for the enterprise, it is the 
duty of an intelligent officer to weiirh w<‘ll the 
circumstances of the j>roiec{. If, on the whole, 
he deems it |)rohahle, he secures the person of 
the spy; and conducts him ahmi:: " ilh 
Ixjimd hand and foot, with the promise of li- 
bertv and a handsome reward if he has told the 
truth, or immediate death if otherwise. 'J1ie 
spy that thus sees his life in your hands, will 
iK)t be likely to deceive yon: for he will imme¬ 
diately calculate that his destruction is much 
MofO certain than the success of his d«‘eej)tioji. 

I#'you take a "nide in a village, la‘at him 
with kmdness, and do not suffer your soldiers to 
insult or ill use him: converse with him on the 
road; niiich information is sonietiiiK's gatlijired 
from persons of this description. If you are in 
an enemy’s country, and arc comjwlled to niarcli 
♦lurinw the nij^ht, as the fidelity of this man is 
alwavs to be suspected, you must expect he will 
seek to escape from you; and that he may do 
this with ease, esiiecially if yon have a wood to 
traverse. It will be proper then to secure liis 
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pn Mui l>y the stru tost means. You must threaten 
iiim willi tlie se\ere.st |mnislnii 0 iit, if lie docs not 
e« iiduel you w lierc and in what manner you de- 
ur if ii(' leads you into any aiiibu.sh or snare. 

A N oT]i«vr oni:;ht to admit every one who comes 
(o him \Mih iutellii;enre; and should be accessi- 
))!<' at all hours, whether bv iii<:ht or bv dav, at 
lahie or in bed. Thost^ who are of difficult 
approach, either of themselves or throuirh their 
M Hants, <'\pose theniselves to the risk of miss- 
la:.': information which might have been of the 
greatest importance, and which delay may ren- 
d('r inefiectual. 

Alexander, when engaged far from his own 
country, where all dispatches were a long time 
in reaching him, refused, says Quintus Curtius^ 
to listen to a poor peasant, who oftiTed to show 
him a much shot ter route. He soon rci)euted of 
liis weakness; and sent afterward to seek the 
but in vain. 
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UN TACnCS. 

VIEWINd then War in the whiiii I 
before sn^riiested N it cannot he but considered as 
the most useful as \;rll as the most necessary of 
aii the sei(Mire.s; and it inipresses tlie mind at tiie 
same time with die idea of a \ariety of reiiulsite 
attainments, which ran be acquired only by the 
utmost attention. In most <*lher siienn^ liu' 
principles are IImhI and clear; dili';ence Ji;id 
care alone are necessary to coniprelieiHl them, 
and common talents to act on them. Miist men, 
even of circumseribed abilities, can retain a set 
of principles, and are able to apply them, and 
commonly to trace their natural de])endences 
and (;oiisc<piences. It is not thus, however, in 
tlK‘ art of war. T’he utmost assiduity is scarcely 
e(jual for acijuiring an insight sullicient to ajiply 
justly the princijiles to circuinslances as they 
arise. 


* I.N the first Letter of this Volume. 
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This difficulty is occasioned by the uiicer- 
lainties and variations to which the very na¬ 
ture of war as a science is liable. The immen¬ 
sity of objects which it embraces, and which "dll 
<lej>cnd u|mn an infinite number of c^tingences,. 
together with the complexity of its details and 
conihiriations, have been supposed to create an 
iin])ossibility of establishing with any precision 
uiul permaiK iice, its axioms. 

The Creeks, our masters in the art of W'ar^ 
were so convinced of the necessity of a theory, 
an<l the iiisufiiciency of practice atone, that they 
instituted public schools, where they taught 
upon lixed principles and rules the science of 
war. The Spartans were the first who formed 
their tactics into a regular system to be taught 
as a part of education. Other nations imitated 
the (ireeks: they did not indeed erect military 
academies, but they employed the most skilful 
professors to teach this arl. 

The manner of arranging troops and of train¬ 
ing them to the ditfereut military cvolutiau'^, 
was properly what the ancient Greeks disiui- 
guished by tlie name of Tactics. 

d^^NEAs, after dilian, defined tactics “ the.. 
science of military movements;'’ and Polybius, 
whose works on the Greek tactics arelos% calls 
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\\ “ the art of traiijin;!; a number of men des- 
for solilier.-J, arranging them in ranks and 
h!es, aiui instruetin;:'them in every tiling e<ui- 
iiectc<} witli war.” The men wlio tanuht these 
(»rincij>Ies, and these regulations, eitiier in the 
schools or by wiifii»g^ aiui the otfirers who dis¬ 
played the practi«’e of them in tliiir inaiuenvres, 
were called tacticians. 

VliiNC Ks and stafes maintained, at the jjuhllc 
expellee, tln>e inUHlers of tactics, for inslnut- 
iiit; in the theory those \oun" men wlio (hwotetl 
themselves to the professiim oi' arms. '^Pheie 
were at Pella, the capital of Mueedon, a vaNt 
number of tacticians, who enjoyed vi ry Innniive 
rstahlisliinents. This lificralily of the sovereign 
^^id not a little contrilmte to the •'lory which was 
aeqnired hy tiie Macedonians. 

Wjb see hy Arrian's work on taeties, that the 
Cireeks reduced the whole of this science to cal- 
lulatioii and rule. I'liis precisiou canied tlie 
military art ainoni' them at once to a liiizh decree 
t>5 perfection, 'rin ir ollicers, ac» uratels versed 
in the detail of e’.iry iwoiiition, and of ail the 
]n(>perties of lie* phalaus, distiiiiiuislied with e;ise 
in tfieir practice the i^ootl aiul the useful liom 
what was only speenlalion. 

Though the (ireeks Uiade their tactics the 
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fiasfe of the science of war according to the ex¬ 
amples given I>y their masters in the schools, yet 
they considered this as composing but a small 
proportion of the actpiirements necessary to a 
general. The art of commanding an army was 
ju>lly considered as a most important part of 
knowledge, and was tuuglit accordingly; this 
einhraced ail the grand objects connected with 
war. Dion\si(U»nis, w lio tlourisheil in the time 
of .Socrates, came to Athens and set up there as 
a master in this art. No works ha\e reached 
our time hy which we can dcteriiuine the pro¬ 
gress whicli the ancients made in this compre¬ 
hensive study. But the books of these military 
})r(»fessors existed at the time of those w riters’; 
who, under the reigns of the emperors, treate^ 
on this subject; and to these we are iiidebt^ 
ft)r th(‘ litt le we know' of their predecessors.. 

i r (l(jes not appear however that the le&soiis of 
these.teachers were universally considered with 
unreserved deference. Hannibal thought meanly 
of the generality of tlie professors; ami ridiculed 
one of them, who w ith a pencil and a tablet in 
his hand had the assurance to debate with him 
upon the operations of war. 

BYRitHt’s has commonly been considered a« 
one of the greatest masters in the military art. 

I. v' 
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He wrote bolh on tactics aiul on the knowledge 
of commaiKlin<( armies, and his works on these 
subjects were extant in the time of IMutarch. 
Even liannii)al did not hesitate to speak of 
Pyrrhus as the most learned and tlie greatest 
cajUain that had ever existed. To him is as¬ 
cribed tlie invention of I Im‘ small wooden lijijures, 
made use of by tacticians to exhibit, and to illus¬ 
trate on a table, all the difl’erent inovenients of 
an army* . 

Tin: Homans, who trod in the steps of the 
Greeks, had also a system of tactics, the rules 
of which are preserved to us in their w ritings. It 
does not appttar that they had among them 
schools and jnofessars of tactics: but there can 
Ijc no doubt that their generals were formed bv 
pliltate ii Ht rue lions; and it is certain that they 
acted upon a regular system, which directed all 
their military eiupiirics. 

* A coMPi.ETK set of these figures, which are now 
to a hi;di dc;;^rfe of per/cction, and admirably 
.M!.ii>ted to our latest t.icii al syulem, may be had (with 
‘■Ii(>i-t dir<;ctions for dieir use) at a small expence, fro«a 
'(.(■ military bur>ksclkrs in the neighbourhood of the 
1 lorsc Guards. Thobe for the infantry, in a blight wood¬ 
en box, take up only the room of a moderate-sized book ; 
.aud may be exercised on a common breakfast tabic. 
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Let us now turn our attention to our own 
times.—The art of war lias been rather rendered 
universal than perfected, among all nations who 
confine their pains to copying from and imitating 
each other. The defects of general causes how- 
ev'er arc sonielimes corrected by the operation of 
particular ones. Thus long wars give necessa¬ 
rily a practical knowledge which, in many cases, 
takes j)lace of theory; and there are no troops 
that will not, in such circuinstauces, be able 
to push their conquests under a skilful com¬ 
mander wiio knows how to direct them by the 
superiority of his genius, and to avail himself, 
from his experience, of all the resources of his 
art. 

IMany are the advantages to be derived fropi 
examining the causes both of victory and defetli: 
for the success of the conqueror is commonly but 
the result of the errors of the conquered; and if 
war l»e not a mere game of hazard, the event of 
a battle must necessarily depend (siqiposing the 
bravery of each party equal) on the observance 
or the oiiiksion of the rules of tactics. 

The higher branches of tactics should be 
thoroughly understood by all general otficers; 
b!it it is sufticieut for the inferior otlicers and sol¬ 
diers, to be acquainted with the evolutions. Not 
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that the latter are l>eneath the notice of ircucraU' 
hut having already acquired a knowletlgeol'tlu se, 
tiiey ought to direct their attention more imine- 
rliately to the former; caret\d|y attaining at the 
same time a clear apprehenvion of e\erv sjurien 
of military detaiL and thereby obviating th*' 
^nany inconvenienre^ anel embarrassments \\hicl» 
f>ccnr from orders being ankwardiv ex])ressed bv 
tlie general, and of course ill uiiderst()o<l by the 
inferior olhcer. It may be laid down as a eer- 
tain rule, that miless a general otHcer makes liiin- 
self acquainted x^itb partirnlar movements and 
ilisjmsitions, and pieserves the neressarv recol¬ 
lections, it is im)>ossible for lum to be clear ami 
H correct in bis arrangements. 

Of all meclmnica! operations bmnded on gi\cn 
prilciplcs, the art <»f war is certainly tin' most 
compendious, the most enlarged, and the most 
capable of improvement. Almost every rdher 
science and art is comj»rclieuded in it; and it 
should be the chief study^ and the ultimate ob> 
Jfcct, of a general’s reflections. He must not be 
sulislled with a limited conception of its various 
branches; he should go deeply into all its parts, 
H’.vare of its manifold changes, and know how 
to adapt movements and positions to circmii’- 
stauces and places. 
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Thus it will be of little use to a commamler 
to ha\ e formed vast projects; if, w lien they arc 
to be executed, there should be a deficiency of 
j^round; if the seueral inovciuents of the army 
•hould be embarrassed by the irregularity of 
Home particular corps, by the overlapping each 
oilier, i!v:c.; and if, througli the tardiness of a 
manomvre, an eiiemv sliould have time to render 
tile jilau abortive by a more prompt evolution. 
A g«K>d general must be aware of all these con- 
tingeuces, by making himself thoroughly master 
of tactics. 

I'oRMKRLY in the Britisli service every com¬ 
mander in chief, or officer commanding a corps, 
adopted or invented such mameuvres as he 
judged proper, except in the instance of a fejiF' 
regulations for review; neither the manual e||W- 
cise, nor quick and slow murching, Mils prcdsely 
detined by authority. In consequence, when re- 
giineuts from dift’ereiit parts of the kingdom were 
brigaded, tliey were unable to act in line till the 
genera! officer commanding had established some 
temporary system to be observed by all uiuler 
liis orders. These inconveniences were at iengtk 
obviated by the “ Rules and Regulations*' com¬ 
piled by General David Diiiidas on the system 

i 4 
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the Prussian (iiscipline, as established 1>\ 
Frederic the Great. 

Though we seem in this instance, to sUmd 
indebted to a foreign pow er for an entire change 
of held tactics, it has been contidently asserted^ 
that tlie system which tlie king of Prussia brougljt 
into universal notice, was that whicli was prac¬ 
tised by the British troops under the duke of 
Marlborough; and that llie Germans, with whom 
we were then in alliance, adopted most of their 
manoeuvres from ns. 

In the execution of the niaiueuvrcs constant 
reference must be had to real action, where no 
lime must be expended in unnecessary iiioveracnts. 
The more simple a niaiucuvre is, the more useful 
i]^ is likely to be in the presence of an enemy. It 
is li^refore highly important that all the move- 
meiij(s ^lould be regulate<l willr an eye to prac¬ 
tical uQUty; and on principles which, thougli the 
detail of them be sometimes necessarily ailer.cd by 
change of situation or of circumstances, will 
Kmain in their nature and foundation the same. 
I’he ordoJ* of battle wliicli is the most sinn>le, 
and the soonest f(>rined, ought always to be 
considered as the best, and the only one that 
can be adopted and applied with safety in a tiiue 
of actual w ar. 
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f)X THE PRESENT STATE OF TACTICS TN 
THE PRLNCH^AL CONTINENTAL ARMIES. 

THE subject of this Letter will be, the 
pi csent state of Tactics in the principal Euroj>eaa 
armies. For this, I shall chichv have recourse 
to a recent forciiijn author, whom indeed 1 may 
justly copy with but little variation. 

'The French revolution has operated on the 
continent of Europe in a degree unprecedented 
in liie annals of history. During the last twenty 
years, every thing has undergone a great 
important change, whether in politic s or reli|pi^: 
old states have been dissolved, and new ojfo^ es¬ 
tablished. France, like Aaron’s rod, swal¬ 
lowed up whatever came within her reach. 

Among other changes, tlte military science 
has assumed a new aspect during the above pe¬ 
riod; and the tactics of a Tureune, aMurlbo- 
rough, or a Frederic, have been obliged to give 
way to French republican entliiisiasm, animating 
their armies en nias&e. Their columns Iiave 
forced the almost impenetrable cordons, of the 
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Austrians in the ]>lains of (M iinany and Iialv. 
atul outrivallrd tlu‘passage of llannif>a] over the 
Alps. Olhor nations liave been under tlie n<’- 
res''ity id’new inodelliiii' their armies, an<l ehanij:- 
tlu' established system of taeties, in Itopes <»f 
heini:; rhie to c^mnleract that of the eneni\. 

'J'he I'rench re\o!ulioM disor"ani'<‘d the mi¬ 
litary of that nation; and the aneient otfui'i-^ 
who di(i not endiracp the new prineiples, eitlier 
retired, emigrated, or were assassinated, 'fo 
them sner<‘edo<i men raised from 1 lie ranks, <.r 
lliose who irave jiroofs of uttarhrnent to the new 
order of tinners. The army was rompose l of 
troops of the line without order, aixl of raw and 

nnexjH’rieneed Aohmteers. I'lu'v suflered defeats 

} 

iri the hesinnimr, hut tlie war in the mean time 
was training both oificers and soldiers. 'I'lie 
sxsteni of terror introduced by Kohespu rre, also 
eonetiired in fonniiig the anny, ami leailiiig it to 
\ ietory. 

'Fhe Freiieh generals early di.seovereo the ad- 
▼antages resulting from dispateli; wliieh is, be¬ 
sides, peculiarly adajited to a people impaluMit 
and greedy of novelties. The alertness of the 
•soldiers, tlie lightness of their baggage, and their 
inattention to order, enable the Freneli aruiici 
to execute their inovenients with celerity. 
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In iiii open coiiiilry, their armies were formed 
in rolumns, instead of lines, which could not 
1 k‘ preserved williont dillicultv. Thev reduced 
their battles to attacks on certain points. Bri*- 
jia<le succeeded hri«;ule, and iVesh trooj)s su[e- 
plied the plane of tlu>se who were driven back, 
which enabled them to force the post, an<l make 
the enemy retreat before them: keeping thenir 
selves solid, the cavalrv could not break them, 
"i'urenne, Conde, ami their imitators, had ear- 
v'cd on a war of movements; next came that 
o( vieiics. Frederic the (Ireat had introduced a 
svslc'ni of tactics and manoMivres, which he had 
brought to perfection. The French, fully aw are 
that they could not give battles in regular order,, 
sought to reduce the war to important affairs 
posts; wliieli lias succeeded. 

AVlien the war was carried into rugged or 
Tuoiuitaiiious countries, the use of the close ct)- 
Jumn was found impossible. To act in such si- 
Inalions with vigour, they formed eclainurs* 
jiliarp-shooters, light-iiifautry, and chasfifurs. 
More than once their sharp-shooters have decid- 


A. sort of scouts, and formerly called baiteurt (TestraJe; 
to kad the army, make fires, guard the flank# in pa#sing 
dwhks, and prevent amLuscacl«« 
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ed actions of importance. When checked and 
repulsed, they fall hack on tlie coluniii; which 
receives them, and iiiit?> turn attacks the enemy, 
or susUiins his shot k.' 


* When the revolution broke out into such exec^e*, 
says another writer, tl>at nruiv of the most respectabie ( f 
the French ollicers, of ail ranks, could no !on;rcr, with 
consisfenev, or even safety, renuilii in the coiintrv, the 
army was lef: in, a preat decree, without commanders; 
and other oll'iccrs were appoitited, fre«]uent!v bv th.c 
choice of tl\e soldiers themselves, who havin;; a'lVK‘t to 
a man, been hy various artifices gained over to favour 
the new order of thint's, naturally selected such otiieer* 
from their boiiv as Jiad shown the greatest attaehment to 
the cause which was considered to he that of the whole 
nation and ol each individual in it.—'rhese nc\v-tho>en 
o&cers were, of course, obliged, perhaps against their 
inclinalion, to puriha.->e the continuance of the favour 
i>i their fellow-soldiers, by comjiiia.nee, which, if not 
always criminal, were at least subversive of all subor- 

a ' 

tliiiation and discipline. That tliey were, almost to a man, 
utterly ignorant o the piinci[)le,s of war, in any otlier re¬ 
spect titan as pr vate soldiers or non-commissioned officers 
i»;igjit he supposed to have picked up a little experieiu e, 
it 1^ unm cessary to obseivc. 

Si cii, in general, was t he condition of the troojts of 
tlie line, or ancient regular army of France. Ifiit the case 
■was infinitely worse, when th ese regulars came to he 
united in tlie field willi the volunteer.s, or vua>;h 

ai tlicjr were termed; not liiat iJicsc volunteers were un- 
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Tli("Freiirh batiaiions have no lield-pieces at¬ 
tached to tlieni. l^he excellence of their fivinji- 

acquainted witli the use of arms, or even ignorant of 
actual service; for, according to die military system 
ndopicil in Friutcc up to the epoch of the revolution, sol¬ 
diers were enlisted for a limited time, eight years; at the 
cxjiiration of which they were entitled to their discharge, 
with certain honorary privileges. If tliey chose to renew 
their engagement for another term of eight years, they 
received an increase of pay; and at the end of the third 
t'li; agvnieat, or twenty-four years, they' received a me- 
daila'O, or badge of honour, as a public proof of their 
good iK'haviour. The consequence of this wise regulation 
w;is, that there was scarcely a young man in France who 
had not borne arms, and n ule, as he called it; that is, trr- 
vt lied over a great jiart of the kingdom, learned the mi¬ 
litary life in their numerous garrisons as well as in country 
quarters, and acquired a share of that high point of ho¬ 
nour on which an old I' rench soldier, as well as his officer, 
particularly [irided himself. 

The national guards were therefore sufficiently accus¬ 
tomed* to military exercise#; but being intoxicated xvith 
the wiki notions (then spreading over the kingdom) of 
liberty^ by whose sacrcd and venerable name every species 
of licentiousness was covered; and oi equality^ which over¬ 
threw ;ill justice betweeu man and man; it was utterly 
impossil)!e to restrain them within those bounds of order 
and discipline, without a <lue regard to which no associa¬ 
tion of men, civil or military, can for a moment subsist. 
When the armies took the held, it was common 
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artillery amply eoni])eu‘at('s for tiiis: it is com¬ 
posed of the tlouer of the. rrcnch soldiers, who 


have ono-fc'.nrtl' only compo^rt? of tlie old troops of tlir 
line, and the other th-vT-anirthS of volunteers, or national 
ptiards. Jtalnu'ies soon, from the nafiiral jtetulancc and 
impatience or' tlic 1 eeer'i temper, broke out between 
thC'C disconlant inatcr iais of the army, 'i'he tn'ops of the 
line claimed the post of {lonour, and all othe; dis’inction* 
to which they had been acriistonievl : their claims were 
ohstinatelv resisted by the national {guards, and it was not 
without the most skilful inanaj^etmnt and mo-t dt. idi d 
conduct, that the orttmanders of lliese anruC'. vverc ..'ole 
to restrain the animosities which, on aji c>fca.-.io.isj tiire 
cned to break out into ruinous excesses. 

Sucii v.'as lU'.iriv the sitnuiem of the infantry; that of 
the cavalry was, if possdile, wor-c; for tiu emii^ration 
ill that part of the army fiad been projmrtionally "l e.ittT 
than in the infantry. Fhcy were, however, less exposed 
to Be corrupted !>v an admixture of natioua gtiariis 
who, fpr many reasons, were in pi eference incorporated 
with the infantry. 

The French artillery-men were extremely expert, hut 
they could not be exjiected to be scientific. 'I'his deiic*- 
cnev was however, in a frreat measure etimpensated by 
their spirit, their steadiness, and their numbers, which 
latter were prodigiously increased. 

'J lAT, with an ::rmy so composed, the Trench gene¬ 
ral-, should have ventured to cope with the Austrian and 
’■'russiian forces, in the open field, wasscarcelv to be ex¬ 
pected: i!iat tliey siictuM be suctCi.sful agauuit suclc loes, 
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pxposf thcinselves with intrepidity. The best 
jreiierrtls of the republic have attributed their 

is astonishing. Without at all attempting to explain any 
of the secret causes of these successes (for secret causes 
have been assigned), it may just be observed, that they 
■were principally owing to the universal and energetic 
spirit of resistance, excited ail over tlie countrv, by the 
I'v-eats pubhJy held out by their external enemies, and 
particularly the very extraordinary manifesto which was 
said to issue from the Prussian army. In tire feelings of 
tix'French, at such a juncture, all nations must svmpa- 
titise: but none so much as our own. We have been long 
in tlie full possession of those inestimable blessings, of 
whicli they could only form a distant hojH*. Our rights 
and liberties have been secured beyond assault, while 
theirs were still only tlie im.aglnary objects of their san¬ 
guine wishes. If the unhappy Frcneli (destined, it ■would 
seem, to he the sport of despotism, of one form orothttr, 
and indeed incapable of being controlled andgover^dby 
atty other means) resisted with alacrity and. succew an in¬ 
vasion by their neighbours; the un.inimous indignation 
with xvliich this country has prcp.arcd to repel the attack$ 
of a na.don composed of tyrants anti slaves, will not ap¬ 
pear a v/onder. 

Bu i wh.atevor patriotic zeal, spirit, and courage, the 
new armies of France might possess, still it would have 
been a miracle Indeed, if they had been <pialilied to com¬ 
mit themselves and their cause in the field of battle, on 
the [irintiplcs of mana-uvring and other branches of mc- 
dern tactics, ag.iinst such masters in the art as the Prm- 
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<»«cress to its boldness and celerity of movement; 
by Mbicli it supplies tlie place of that <|uaiitity 
of artillery wliieh "enenilly burdens armies. 


sians and tlie Air^trians. And it is here that the French 
coninianders evinced their skill and ability. The Pn!'>- 
siaiis h.'id been formt u, and i)t.iny i»f them had conquered, 
undcrthegrt .it Fndcric. He, it is true, w;-'no more ; 
but -til! tl:ev i'(nif;;ht under the eye o! their sovcrtijni, and 
were let'; t'li bv the j^eneraU of the first reputation in 
T'urojH'. Con-cious of their inferiority in the art of t!ie 
tactician, the ]*'rench commanders adopted a plan [ly 
T. hich the skill ;ind ex|)ertness of their enemies were l ea- 
de;'cd in a .qrcat measure useless: — 

Instead ('f drawing up their tnx'ps according; to either 
tl'e Direct or the Oiilicjue tirdt r of battle, properly so 
called, they threw tluir men in;;> tleej) cohmins, which 
they pushed on ar^ainst the enemyh line ; forming; sevi r.d 
points of attack, ^vhich tht y chose .'ccording; tt^ circum¬ 
stances, and aj^aiiut w!iici> the enemy could never be well 
prepared. In these partial att:‘.ci.s, the French coIuiKiis 
being animated by every motive, ;iml :.iip[.>’ afevl by e'ount- 
h-s-> number', whn-e lives v.tie most lavishly (and in¬ 
deed waiitonlv) expendetl, it was no wmuli'r th.at the ene¬ 
my w ere broken in various j)l:i( es, and thrown into sueh 
eoiihisioii as generally ended in a defe.it. 'I'hus, b) deep co- 
luii.n , and by tliei.'-prodigious numbers, the I reneh were 
often enabled to occupy such an extent of ground as to 
threaten to enclose the enemy tm liolli fl.iiiks, and ihere- 
f>y utterly to diseoneei t all his arr.ingement , wlielher of 
an ofFeiivive or defensive kind. 'J'hi y also, on many ocea- 
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It a ronstaiU maxim, to liavc a body f»r ro- 
srrvo ill all tin* Froju li unnios ; comjiosc'l of llu'ir 
1>('>1 iroojis, ami coiniiiaiulcd l)\ an a!)!o m'la r.'J. 
ir tiio two lines are beaten, the reserve covei'i 
ibi'ir retreat, d'lie j»reri»)ilancy with which the 
I'micli r(’li!e without observing order, wonhl I'C 
Taiai in it; consequences, if the reserve did not 
co\er: ( :< more t.hun one occasion, as at 3[a- 
remru, the reserve snateiied tlie victory out of 
tlie lumds of the enemy. It also siqjports thcnn 
in i iise/my, and enables the liylit troui)5 to se- 
< a !rre;;ter number of jnisoners. 

Manx ("uoiiples of su. eess have ori;j;inatcd 
fro:;; hints ahven by the sjfhliery. 1 ids is very 

I) -()uinfo :!ie n. lJ sucli a ijae.Titity of artillery, 
hotii nxrcl aiKl in a j;rc*at dejii.v.' to decide the 

late o: the enc-a'^tTia n;, !):K)re the troops came to close: 
and by gt'ner;'!!y tlic enemy, cvcnwhen gdlvan- 

f I vou-ly pO'U'd, they not only re.iped all the benefits 
v.’hieh diornmunly utteiKl an attackin.; army, but em¬ 
braced that mode of warfa.rr v.hich inr'it peculiarly 
suited tlielr natural charteter, espc -iatly wiien elevated 
to tltc inel.est pitch of eiuhubiasm and patriotic iteal. 
In tills way only, can we account for the billiant suc¬ 
cess which commonly attended the arms of I'rancc 
in the hcyinninif of the rcvoIuLiun. Many local and 
other causes might, no doubt, be assigned iu addition t<* 
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roll; j»iri!oiis in the Freneh, and tlieir iionei’als 
ol'u n inakn u>e nl ihoni. 

T\»j>o"ra}»hy i> can itMi to a j^reat l:eii»ht amontc 
botlj (Wheers and soldiers in the repnhlican army. 
Whatever j»ost a <ieta( Innenl oceiipies, they in- 
^lantly re<oini(>i!je it allenliveiv, instead oi ivini; 

iazilv on llie earth; l»v winch means they hinii 

*' • * 

tlieir sinerai |*lans of attack or <leie;i< e. If they 
are altiu ked, tin s have the incalculahle advan¬ 
tages of 1 non tlie ground, and (»f heini; in- 
'irneted iiefon hand in what is pn>j>er to he done. 

If any grand oj^eration is in agitation, e\ery 
IukIn is ]»rci)ared; the orders are general, and 
in their sulistanee point onl the object wiiicli the 
eommaiider has in view ; every othcer, every sol- 
is as much interested in its snceess, as if 
the plan were his own. d’he generals in < inef 
collide tite exi i ntion of their operations to their 
snboiniiimte otficcFs. I'he. battles are in fuel but 
an (iiiion of M veral enga;>ejnents that take place 
|.\ epai-ite diviMons or brigades. They make it 
a ‘o'lLiit to Keeji tlieir troops in cole taut inoo*- 
m. at and enterprise, willi the hojte of nu eting 
^ Mine favourable occurrence; they rare litih about 
tile sun'eriiJgs and loss of individuals. Wlieii they 
are threateiu d, or v.lu n tin y w isli to engage, 
they co»?cent.-ate aU I heir fjrccs on die priii<'i| al 
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point; they push this method even to temerity, 
in <*\posiiig tliemselves in every other part. 

Tiie French in when they were Ix'aleu 

at all points, began to be ridiculed: they have 
since become dreadful. If however we could 
separate the advantages W'liich they have acquired 
by means of armistices, capitulations and trea¬ 
ties (wiiich with them are never any thing more 
than pcrfulious truces) the successes obtained by 
their troops will be very greatly reduced. Their 
battles have often been disadvantageous to them 
- witness that of IMarengo; their negotiations 
always favourable—witness the armistice that 
followed it. 'Fheir adversaries ought to remember 
that the French arc more dangerous wdien they 
treat than when they fight. Superjority <*f nup- 
hers, revoUitioiiarv activity, cuuiiiiig, and 
summute hypocrisy, have reudere<l the l^^ucit 
triumphant; while their opponents’ allies have 
been disunited, jealous of mie another, and have 
alternately })roved oppressors .md oppressed. 

I'he good-forlni'.e t»f Buonaparte, and the 
faults of ins antagonists, delivered Piedmont to 
him, and opened tlie road tt) Lombardy. Ast(»- 
iii-hnient and terror went before him. The 
Ivappy ho!dn»'ss witli whk h lu' had [uissed the Po, 
at Piacenza, and the .\dda, vit Lodi. j>aved the 

M o 
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wav to liis successes, and covered the t.iu'ls lie 
had coinniitted in imK-eediug to Milan lather 
than t<» Manliui. The multitude are tlaz/led h\ 
great events, and ascribe to the autliorsof them 
wlmt'in reality is hut tlie work of I’ortuue. ',s 
to any thinir else, it is solely with regard to the 
measure ot Buonaparte’s talents that ve can rea¬ 
sonably ha\r a ilouht: to reiuse him his sliare 
of genuine luilit.iry abilities, W(»u!d be as absurd 
as to g:\e him ll.n* wliolc merit oi* \\hal lortune 
has done I’or him. 

In (brinan\. Moreau <!re\v nearer lo t!ie an- 
eienl method of warl'ao". Trained and instiu. lrd 


b\ Vicliegru, one of the ?;reatest <'aj)laiu> iii 
Moreau imitated id- inasti r, in gi^iug 
order and legularit;, to his plans. The mi- 
Ut|^’ character of Moreau was dill’ereut ii<»m 
the otlu-r French vieierals: tlierc was 
less fti>ldness and fire, but mon' talent, nie- 
thc'h and SI ieiiee, in it . lii'. moral rule of 


* On M<'n;;ur.s rfli;rn to Paris, after tin'ron'’('T’ti(>it of 
l'< : ■ nliiui'n was signet!, Buonajiartc rrci iviii li .-i in t!ic 
j ' ■ ''.iu e of the foreign anibasstulors and of inmy 1 n iu !» 
j (rv nils, and said to him—“ General Morean, von have 
nnde the ran>paien of a consummate and gre.u t'anrain, 
while mine has hecn only that of a vtnu\g nod l..rto- 
autc tnau," 'I'he truth and ju«tnv>k of tUb remark on. 
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ffmdurt, aiul liis political character, have given 
a lustre to his miiitarv achievements. 


"rh<‘ Freju'h generals, like rirli and hold game¬ 
sters, ate incessantly tein])ting fmlmie; they 
look upon their losses as iiotliir.g, provided they 
sncceed in tiu' laid. The little value ninch they 
set upon ti:elr men, the certainty of being able 
to re])!ac<* them, the personal aniihii.ni of their 
chieb, and the cnvtoinarv sn’jerioritv of their 

> V t V 

numbers, afford them an advuijtage ’.vliich casi- 
not be ecu: teracted Init i)y gn sldil, conduct. 


and activity. 

In rerierting on the operations of the French, 
we disco\er no regular military science, except 


i)t 1 ]je camp. iigns Pieliegm, and of Moi^an, 
who i,'.;itut(fd him; all th.c others displayillpp' 
bol. Jacss, actlvitv, sagacity, and ijiiessc, 
knowledge consists, as I beibie remark^' in 
altacldng on certain points, and, above ^1, in 
hanging upon tiiC liaiiks, and in marolling for¬ 
ward. 'Fhe Frcm ii liave not been accustomed 
to Use n a! sinitagvui, ut least sucii as an aide 


and n,night gciicral would avow. 

Tin: appearance altogether of an Austri an 


military man either of the present or any future age caa 
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army presents a nvasinirtcent sperlacle fo milit ary 
eves. Marshal Lase.v is the author of the svs- 

•f *' • 

tern which placed the House of Austria in a si¬ 
tuation to maintain, with vigour and perseve¬ 
rance, a long, tedious, and bloody contest. 

The Austrians possess that system of tactics 
which had hitherto been so much diea<lc<l h\ the 
French, and which rests wholly upon discipline, 
science, ami order. It has been seen by the exa- 
iniiiatiou 1 have Just made, that the pro|)erties of 
the French armies are different. The French 
.soldiers are iinpetuous; their courage retpure* 
soiiM‘thin:i: to excite it, and movement to keep 
up its ardour- TJieir attack is more violent: 
but they are not, like tl)e Austrians, able to sus¬ 
tain a regular and open tire from the lijie; they 
havit not that moral an<l physical immohiiity 
whicii, without l)eiug afiected, cmi see whole ranks 
.'‘\ne})t 4ff by the eaiinoii. The c<jurage of the 
I ’euch is less coustitutioual than artilicial: emu- 
lali(?n and vanity are it.s most powerful ineeii- 
lives; luinour, example, and habit, keep it up 
to its proper pitch. 

'i'lie light troojrs of the House of Austria be¬ 
came famous in the wars of J 740 and 17.)7 ; hut 
marshal Lascy converted them ahnost into re¬ 
gular battalions. They ceased being excellent 
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U^ht troops, without l>cconiin« re^ilar ones. 
All this proceeded from ids wish to have an 
uuirorm army, w'hich he rendered loo heavy by 
depriving it of the light-infantry. 

The absolute infciiority of this part of the 
Austiieu force is i)articularly manifest in moun¬ 
tain contests. The defeats of l?9o 
in the mountains of Genoa; their ill success in 
the Iie.reditary' provinces in 1797*. die considera¬ 
ble losses they experienced in the (Irison coun¬ 
try in 17.99 J the co erthrow of the same army 
at Zuricii, and their incredible disasters in tlic, 
mountains of Nice, in cviucc tiie in¬ 

feriority of tiie Austrians in tliis kind of ser 
vice. TJie arduiuke Charles hnnself made but 
inconsiderable aiul slow advances, and cver^ 
step he took was at the exj)enco of cxlraord^Wyj 
bloodshed, wlienever lie fought among ai)uu- 

tains. All tins might have turned out othferwise, 

» 

if tlivy had had a good light-infantry. 

'i'he Aus.trians in their mode of fighting pic- 
si rved tiicir rank and lile, while the French rilic^ 
men amioyevl them, and endeavoured to produce 
dismay and confusion, until they were at lengtli- 
overwhelmed with fatigue, tliruvvn into disor¬ 
der, and either dispersed or laid dow n their arms- 
The iHstaut the ranks arc broken, the Anstxians 
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become like a iiock of sheep, scattered, and in¬ 
capable of b<'isi^' re-united: they carry their 
fear of beini; out-flanked to a degree which is 
ridiculous and extravagant; it liiiglii indeed be 
called a national disorder or wt'akness. 

Their artillery is excellent: but instead of 
bring an accessary, it is sonuTinus made u 
princijvdl; instead f>f aiding the troops, t!ie troops 
are oldiged to guard and defend it, and render 
themselves subservient to the diliiculties of its 
movements, 'idieir care to guard their eatu’.ou, 
and the dangerous point of honour in presriv- 
ing what ougl»t to be considered only as the 
tools or instruments of war, lia\t; rm imue 
than one occasirai, caused tlie defeat of the 
Aftstriaii infantry : this might iiave been avoided, 
ba]dl^icy either had no cannon, or consented to 
lose iNSi 

Tlidl cavalry is proverbially good. T!ie 
Fii ncli always avoided coming in contact with it. 

d he Austrian army altogether is as much sji- 
f erirrr to the Frencli army, as the French soldier 
b, iudividually, to the Austrian soldier, (dive 
it an Achilles, and the Aiistrian army uiil he 
the lance of Achilles; such has it been under the 
archduke Charles. 

Tiie Austridirs employ an enormous quantity 
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oi invoj'.s in what tisoy call a chain of posts, 
;ui<' ill guards of every kind, wiiich are fre- 
<iuently list less. One part of their force is at a 
d.i.'.tanee from the battle, and the other is always 
Ik': te!i i.efore tlio buttle is beciun; aiul some- 
iJ :.es this part constitutes the half of their army* 
erdtves th.e wliole of their trtujps, as might 
be (!os?e iip.on any other system, take part in 
the engugemont; the reserve, if there be any, 
is so distributed, and at such a distaiK C, that the 
diiii rcnt corjis are beaten ami overthrown with- 
ont havint^ been able to keep theiaselves together, 
'riie method to wliich the Austrians invariably 
attach thenisehes in all cases, oceasions this iil- 
jnri.ous dist ribiilion of their force, and of course 
wciikons them. 


I'heir generals Iiave committed the 



and most fatal hhiiulcrs: the Frencli toiifJiiiKve 
been guilty of flagrant errors on their a^e. I 
have* already shown, in discussing the state of 
llic rnmcli army, that a superiority, not of mi- 
iitarv science, but of intelligence, Joined to their 
gieu? activity and tlieir cor|>s of reserve, has 
uniforady resened the French from tlie ill cflects 
of temporary overthrow. 

The continuation of the same faults, in which 
the Auatrkius will iufallibly persevere, must of 
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necessity cause the House of Austria to yield, 
M'heiiever it has to struggle singly against the 
French. These faults have taken such deej) 
root in their army, that the arcluhike Charles is 
tlie only )>erson who, from liis services, talents, 
and birth (whicli ojiglit to raise him above ali 
invidious contravention), and trom the love and 
confidence of the army, can animate tliis grand 
piece of mechanism, ainl l>y giving life to it, 
enable it to act of itself; instead of being 
touched by a single spring, which cannot pro¬ 
duce the necessary movements with that promp¬ 
titude ami vigour that arc indispensably neces¬ 


sary to success. 

The Ru.ssians, in their tactics, profess to 
1^disciples of the Prussian school; but they 
bii||^done no military wonders since the time of 
SuWifeow'. I shall not })r('sume to give an ac- 
count of his exploits, but simply to relate se¬ 
veral traits which history may not have been 
able to collect. 


Any person who had not been previously ar- 
r|naintcd with the victories of Suwarrow, that 
should see a little old man, clothed only in a 
shirt, or a pair of (hawei'i, goini;: either <»n foot 
or horseback, ])ar< -hea'hd through rain or l!ie 
heat of the sun, in Ik*- midst of the army. 
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n oiild take him for a low follower of the camp. 
Swell liowever was Suwarrow. An intrepidity 
suj>erior to all dangers, a prompt arid active 
genhis, and unlimited devotion to his prince’s 
interests, made the marshal one of the greatest 
nu n of his time. Never did a general so en- 
tiridy possess the confidence of his troops: and 
tills was natural, for victory had never yet aban¬ 
doned him. Suwarrow had formeil his tactics 
from the war which he conducted against the 
Turks; he had the same confidence in his sol¬ 
diers that they placed in him. The Russians had 
the ascendency over the Turks; so much so, 
that it was Suwarrow's custom to anticipate the 
furious attack of those enemies by attacking 
them himself; he sought, upon all occasions, JjGn 
come up with them, being well persuaded tmt 
tJie valour of his troops would make binijilKto. 
rious. He had not, perhaps, sufficiently con¬ 
sidered, that the French, though they resemble 
tJu* Turks in the violence of their attacks, are 
nevertheless capable of performing their nioxv- 
iiients with'^eatcr facility, 

'Flic Russian soldier is deficient in instruc¬ 
tion rather than intelligence: the servile obedi¬ 
ence to whicli he is accustomcil from his birth 
the rigorous discipline of the arnix, am* hb{«|bo 
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solute separation froin all other nations (nhos^* 
language and manners are totally iiiikno\\«» to 
him), make him more obedient to his olHcers, 
find more j>atieiit. and hardv, than the soldier of 
any other service. Courage is the general eluj- 
racteristic, it is llic I’uith and eretd, of Ife 
Ilussian soldier. Implicit obedienee oerasiojis ia 
him the same elleets that enthu iasin does iji 
other nations. The efiect which servitude pro¬ 
duces, is, in this instance, t!ie .same witli that of 
the most ardent patriotism; it is more sure and 
durable than that of entlmsiasiti, the artifn led 
warmth cf which cannot be long kept n?>. 
Tims, what by piiilosophers is called the laat 
atate of degradation, places in{|n on the sasne 
£i|fl with Iieroism. The Russian sohliers do 
noll^nceive itpossilde to gi^ e uj) the conted so 
long Hr they have life to continue it. I’he ofli- 
cers arc, in general, very ignorant; and for this 
reason strangers arc in high esteem among tiiciu; 
the> are brave in the held, but, like llie sol¬ 
diers, they are so from the etfect of discijiline. 
■’I'be same horror is eonceived in the llu '-iaii 
annv at cowardice, as is entertained in otlier 
countries against irreligion and viliany. lira- 
very is a duty, from which nobody considers 
MiilS^lf cxcmidt. A Ilussian camp resembles a 
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lu>«•<!(• of Tartan. In the same nmmier that 
a |)e()]>le accustomed to obey the laws, meehar 
Tiicaltv observe lliciii, so do tlie Russians con- 
stautly follovv the rules of discipline, without 
tlai iug to depart from ihciii. 

Suwarrow not only exc<dicd all otlier gene¬ 
rals in tlie management of his soldiers, but was 
considtMvd us an inspired man. Those w ho saw 
nothing in the mummery of the marshal but 
weakness or burlesque, might look upon him as 
a ])ii!loon or a madman; but this ma<lnesswas 
tlu' madness of Ulysses. Tt was llms Nimui 
jfersuaded the Romans, that the god<less Egeria 
imparted to him, in interviews, the laws which 
he gave tliem. Tims Seipio had a good genius 
whirli warned him of events, and Sertoriu&iil 
hind whieli inrspired him. 

The Russian s<»Idiers wgre persuaded that 
tlieir general hud intercourse with superior be¬ 
ings,’and conversed during the night with an¬ 
gels. Tliey could not be overcome—led on, as 
they were,, by a man who communed with the 
iuliahitants of heaven. Suwarrow however coidd 
not deceive them; the victory depended u]>on 
them, and upon tlieir courage. This persuasion 
in the sfddiers was sufficient to ensure victory; 
and they have always obtained it with hisriii 'M 
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tlie tricks that Suwarrow played, were tlie most 
proper means of giving his army a con vie! ion of 
his ]>eirig inspired, they cease to be ridiculous, 
and, on ilie contrary, become wisdom. Under 
this impression, we are almost disposed to ad¬ 
mire that man for the ingenuity of Iiis influence 
over the human mind, whom wc were before 
inclined to look upon as a madman. 

Suwarrpw was old, and subject to the in- 
hrniities o^ age, when he came into Italy, as 
far as they affected the body ; but his spirit pre¬ 
served all its fire and vivacity. Every thing in 
his manner was singular and eccentric. He 
kbsed the hands of those persons wiioni he 
received, and sometimes even their cheeks and 
IM^tli. A mountebank does not display so 
tricks, contorsions,' and grimaces, as he 
did: fdiese were aceompanied with signs of tin* 
cross, and with prayers. Ilis table was reniaik- 
able for its 61|h and bad cheer; be drank out 
of bis neighbour’s glass, and fV»‘quently the liquor 
that w'as left in it. His head-<piarters were more 
like the tent of a khan of Tartary, tlian those 
of the generdlissiino of the two imperial armies. 
^ et, ill tiie midst of all these bufl’ooneries (which, 
from aiy other person, would have excited de- 
niiil aud contempt), it was impossible not to 
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fiv\ t!i<' greatest res|H'( t for his character, with 
a niir.glod .sensation of surprise and astonislmicnt. 
Wiiat the bystanders w itnc.ssed was in itself ex¬ 
tremely ridiculous, and yet did not produce the 
eiVect tliat the sigl>t of any thing ridiculous usu¬ 
ally does. Whether it was that retlection pre- 
'(Mited to their minds the greatness of his exploits, 
or that they were imposed upon by his simpli¬ 
city, his followers were not at all tempted to 
laugh at what was, in fact, extremely ludicrous. 
When, after all these tricks, he recovered himself, 
and conversed on war or politics, numberless ob¬ 
servations replete with sense, and evincing not 
only his practical knowledge, but profound^ 
theory, esjreeially in matters relative to w^ar, 
were heard from tlie mouth of the man, wboji^ 
tlie moment before, we w ere tempted to look 
upon as in a slate of madness or imbecility. 

He had formed his maimer after the war 
againkt tlie Turks, and according to the genius 
of his troops; he was better calculated to give 
buttles than to make campaigns (wherein fie- 
(juent movements are necessary), or to carry on 
a w ar of invasion rather tlian to act upon the dc- 
b'nsive. Ilis tactics consisted piiiicipally in 
4-oming to issue with the enemy, being persuaded 
that the valour of his troops would rciulef 
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victorious. He wus a captain in the st>Jo of Ma*- 
honiet, Tanx'ilane, and (ieiigis Khan, rallici' 
than of Cesar or Turenne ; an Asiatic general, 
rather than an lairopcaji; formed to ”;aiii bat¬ 
tles and coiujucsls, rather than conduct rcjjjnlar 
campaigns, 1\> go in search of his oj)ponents, 
and charge them, was the abstract of his mili¬ 
tary scieiua'; but the greatness of lii< cliaracter, 
and his genius for war, aided him, and e!»snred 
the victory to the bravery of his trooj>3. 

In fact, one c'lndilioii o!il\ is necessary with 
lucli troops as tiie Jlussians: whicii is, fltat they 

mav not meet with anv natural and insnrmonal- 
• » 

able obsta< le between tlie!n'«e'vcs aiu! lluM ncmv. 
At the battle of No\i, the ilie. iaiii were ne.ndy 
‘t||^tr()ye<i in attacking inucre .-lide In iglits, that: 
were covered with toxins, ;t:;d nnliiusl with ar¬ 
tillery: thrice did they fa!) bach, rccMil-ec;, not 
by tlie French, bnl by the nature of li.eir jjod- 
tion; and tiirice di<l tliev form again under the 
enemy’s fire. If general Mclas hiul not turn 'd 
their right wing, and dislodged the eue-e.y, n, 
ap))ears pro})ahle that the ilnssian army n :; t 
have perished; but the gooil-fortuue and g : 
ofSuwarrow always evtiiculed him from (Ihruin- 
ties. At Zurich, where th<‘ mui-lral was not 
the Ilussjans vuue ovcvtun’ne, ihrougli 
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ti!(‘ Inuliicss of llioir ({i.^prvsitioii, the cUsadvantaijc 
oi llu .uvoiuid, :iu({ from the effects of surprise 
iind liiisiuider'tmKiiii^ ; hut n(*t from the coura2;e 
of their enemy. In rioliand, liiev couid not 
conquer enuuIs, ds imd imunlati(>us.—'Flicir 
liutiiod is to charge the enemy uilli l!ie bayoiiel, 
n't fiill speed, eryiiij;, Oivri, OwTt. No troops 
in the lau stand this eliaiyc: tlie firiuj? 

<!oe,s u'd id/ate their iuipetjuvsity; tisey attack u 
batterv in frortt, if tliat is a readier wav thaii to 

*' k) 

att .M-k it ill fiai.k. 

To wiilhstaiid tliis siiaek, the eueniy must not: 
v^ait for it, but proceed to meet it wiii! ll-e unie 
resolution. Tise Freiicij arc lianrc r--;;’.a.kabie 
for bohiuess and raslmess tliaii for intrejju! ity: 
the aj>proacb of tin* lone and broad Hiissiiai b;iy» 
<uiets always alarmed them; their i-vt^.-jdieriS 
<-oui<l never stand the imj)ressioji. Tiie eouraee 
of the liussians is proof ayaiust ever, tlun-i; tin , 
kr»')\V how to die to ensure vieioiw, and to Oie 
rather tVuui be lieateii. N<* troops in the ooeld 
are so careless <.f bein*; attacke ' in fiaci., or 
tioned; tliev tlnnk, let the ene.nv bo wlu re ho 
will, if ih.ey can but face uboul to meet him, that 
lie is in front and in regular order before them. 
Keen the ITcach, in their cuiianii-cn in Poland, 

* '■ ^ '4y- 

<'ou|«i in>t Itclp admirin,:^ the steady 

VOL. II. N 
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of the Russians; and paid Ihcni an iniftalinsj 
conipliinent, by iltclarins: that “ they received 
death belter tlian tliey jrave it.’' 

The Russian discipline is extremely rigorou?, 
and lias all the ingredients of an autocratical go¬ 
vernment. The subordination among the othiei-s 
of different rariks is almost as great as that of 
private soldiers to their officers in other seniees; 
they are e\en sometimes treateffin tlie same man¬ 
ner as the privates. 1 lieir bravery is tlie effect 
of discipline, more than of elevated sentiments,. 

Each company has its liero. This b a distinc¬ 
tion which he obtains from the suffrages of hi* 
comrades; he lias no pre-eminence determined 
by order, though he lias in effect a very great 
He is the e:^ampie, the model, and the 
eliief of the mess; he enjoys great consideration 
among his comrades, and never fails t<i give 
them an example of bravery, tirmuess, and good 
conduct When men are accustomed to any 
thing, it b sufficient fur one to give an example, 
to induce the others to follow it: thb it is, that 
renders the hero in question so useful in action. 
I’cvv persons are capable of setting an example, 
though almost all are ca)>able of follow ing it. 

Everything .seems Cirothic in the appearance 
and^ihiiitury customs of the Riuisiaiw ; Uds 
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iK)t, however, prove any material defect in their 
oruanization. 

The cavalry is formed after that of the Prus¬ 
sian model. The (’ossacks are excellent as camp- 
ijuards and for advanced posts. They are easily 
distinjiuisluMl as men accustomed to live in vast 
and desert tracts of land. Without any know- 
led:rc of a country or its language, and without 
guides, they march forwartl like ira\igalors in 
newly discovert d seas; and discover their way, not 
only through the high roads, hut in travt rsiiig un¬ 
known parts. They are not cajiable of fightingjii 
line of battle: and as cavalry, they are of little ser¬ 
vice ; but infinitely useful as light troops, for recon¬ 
noitring, for skirmishing, pursuing, and harassing 
an enemy, or for guarding camps. Their horses are 
small, and far from hainlsome; but active, fit ta 
climb any where, and to sustain every species of 
fatigue. The emperor gives them each twenty- 
foiir'rubles a year, for themselves and the main¬ 
tenance of their horses. It will naturally be sup¬ 
posed, ttiat they make no scruph' of taking what 
they want whenever tJiey find it; and in fact, 
they are great marauders. In general, the 
Russian troops hear stnmg marks of the savage 
origin of the greatest iwrtion of tlu ir soldiers*,.. 

The following general orders, iiisvrted.in 

N 2 
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Recent events have exhibiied a 
liille short of an apparent iniracle, in njilitarv 

tcrsbur^f Court Cl.'.zrttc of l!ie 2Sth of Ait,q;ust 1800, af¬ 
ford a jj^ood picture (us far ns it g’oes) of the presrut 
state of the Russian army, and the spirit which directs the 
means of its iniprovemcait; — 

“ His Imperia! majesty having observed, at the grand 
field-day of the f>th instant, old style, that the trot>p.s oi 
the Finland inspectit»n did not in any respect excciuc tlie 
disi)ositions they had received; and that tlie left colunm 
reached t!ic assigned spot much sooner than the right; 
and that under the enemy’s fire, without being covered 
either by horse or c’aasseurs, it awaited the arrival of the 
latter, fornicd by platoons; and that, during the retreat 
i»f the souadrons of horse along the front, one battalion 
tired upon its own cavalry;—Lieutenant-general prince 
Gortschakow is hereby reprimanded by his Imperial ma¬ 
jesty; who moreover observes on this occasion, that a 
similar non-execution of orders, neglect, and iud.ilcnce, 
on the part of the gericrals, occasioned undoubtedly the 
lo5.s of the battles in Switzerland and Holland. 

“ ^Vith regard tO' tiic troops wlio this day manoruvred 
ju’ikr the orders of major-general baron Dibitich, liis 
iiii . e: i:d mrjcsty preserits each of them, of inferior ran'K, 
V. ith a pound of meat and a glass of gin. 

'I'he artillery belonging to the Finland inrnectiim, 
ii,;. :, in future, avoid such disorder and couf;. u'u as 
t'. !. piacc this day in the bata'ry counnanded l.y major 
Liakin ; who, accordingly, is hcrc!>y reprimande d. 

“ Major-general-is al-.o hereby reprimanded ; be- 

his regiment continued to fire, at the time when 
alretiUy behind the line of grcuadiei*. 
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SuHtorv. The Prussian aimviy, the model of 
sor\ i!e and ostentatious imitation to the rest of 
Ktirojic, lias been anuiliihtted at a stroke! The 
result Of the battle of Jena, vvhieli broke the 
ebarni that had loni; exerted its indnence over 
nations, will furnish a subject of irsteresting spe- 
eulution to tlie liistoriaii and the phi osopher. 

A NKW and iuauspiflous era seems opening 
on Spain, which must produce an entire n vo- 
lution in themilitary as well as political estab¬ 
lishments of that countrv. 


“ His Imperial majesty observes to the veiwrals of the 
I'inlaiul inspection, that lie has him .eit wiinc'-' si lunv 
much improvement they want to be even geiirr iis of mo¬ 
derate abilities; and that, its long as they contiiuic such, 
they are sure to be beaten every where, and by everf 
one.’' i 


N 
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ON BATTLES. 

ALL arrangements of troops in line of bat¬ 
tle, are either///rer/, that i.s to say parallel (or 
nearly so) to*^he from of the enemy's line; or ob- 
/ique, that is, inclined to liis front, so that if the 
two lines were to meet, at either extremity, they 
w ould form an angle more or less acute. 

Tilf Direct order of battle is the most natural 
and obvious, the most simple in its disposition 
ktid operations, and the most ancient. In pro¬ 
portion, how'ever, as the art of tactics was im¬ 
proved, msHly important defects wore discovered 
in the direct order: but the principal reason why 
it is seldom employed, seems to be the difficulty 
<»f meeting, in a campaign, a plain so level and 
so extensive, as to allow two considerable ar¬ 
mies to be drawii up in opposite lines the one 
parallel to tlie other; and to niaimivre, close, 
and engage, along their whole front, at the same 
time. Direct or parallel lines of battle must, 
l>e|pes, be very disadvantageous any army, 
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.unless the front be but of small extent, and tliat 
the roimnaiider have a sulbcient imni!)er of 
1rooj)s in reserve to reinforce such parts of his 
line Its tlie eueniy are liable to break through. 

7'he Oblique order of battle comprehends 
r\'cry species of 'disposition of troops, by whiidi 
tliey can at pleasure be made to act against one 
or more points of tlie enemy’s line while the re¬ 
maining j)arts of it are kept in check: such 
troops as are not engaged in these attacks being 
held back, and beyond tlie reach of the enemy; 
by which operation the attacking army seems, in 
a general sense, to be obliquely inclined, by one 
or more angles, to that of the enemy. This or- 
iler is the most scieiitilic, the most artful, and 
the most perfect of all. It is this,” says the 
chevalier Folard, “ against which a general, how¬ 
ever able he may be, can form iio op|>osition, 

^vbeii it is suddenly presented by the eueniy: for, 

% 

to be able to oppose it witli due effect, it woulil 
be necessary to execute such manoeuvres as can- 
4iot possibly be jK'rformcd in the moment of ac¬ 
tion, since they requirg much time and previous 
^rraiigemeiit. It might, for instance, be requi¬ 
site to transport the whole left of an army to the 
right, or the whole right to the left. ” The uarts 

N 4 
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of a line witli which the |)virtial attack or uihuks 
arc to be made, are reiiiloreed beyoutl the ordi- 
iiarv strength of llie li)ie; and the other parts, 
not engaged, arc weakened in pr portion as tliey 
are removed from tin eneinv. 

4 

The oblique order is the genuine resouiT<' of 
a weak army. Its principal advantage consists 
in giving a commander the choice of liu! point of 
attack; and in K'ndering, for some time at least, 
the ene!)iv's sunerioritv in nuiuhers of no use to 

»■ A •- 

tin * 11 !. An army M inch is forced to ciigago an¬ 
other much iiioi*' nuinerons, ought, above all, 
to endeavour to out front it on one of the wings, 

and to i>e strong on e\ery point where the eiietny 

,} 

may noike an attack. ]>y gaining these two 
grand achantages, and by keeping buck the other 
parts of tiie line froin action, a sort of ecpialily 
in elTectivc stvcnglh V. ili he estahli lit'd between 
li.'C two avniies, the greater jiortitm of the kirgc^t 
k( i thus r< iulered of no use in the battle. 

1 the (iieat, of Prussia, hH.Si of all 

tin* iijo'deri/;, best studied the principles and pro- 
jc i dcs of li.e. olditpic order. In ids grand eii- 
cnnpinents and re\i< v>;, in lime of peace, he 
.siiowed the incchanism t.f this (»rder to his gene¬ 
rals; and it was by its means that he opened the 
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Bav 1() liis numerous victories. Tlie Prussiuii 
tju iirs form an aaa in luiiitary history - . 

I'hf ohlique onl; r may he employed aijainst 
f!:e riiiht, the Icii, or the eenlre of the cuciny's 
iiiie, or jsgainst any of the intenr.ediate })oii{ts; 
hill il is i^eiu'raUy divecled iipainsl one of the 
Mini?:s. Tlie i;‘eut art of arranging: this orde% 
is to mask and conceal the tlesi^i from the ene¬ 
my; u lio, being equaliy apprelieudve of an at- 

* The history of Frederic of Prussia, is not less extra- 
orclia uy than, tonulitaryiv.cn, encouraging-. 

II's fuller, Frederic-Williani 1. aUlunigli jias^ionatcly 
devoted to his army, was no iv.utIoi-; but J'l ederic was 
both. His wliole reign was employed in augmoiuiug and 
disciplining Ins troops. He used to inspect tlieni every 
ye u ; and at cacli I’cvicw lie ad'cctcd to be dissatisfied 
with ccrta.in generals and p.articalar regiments. He 
reprimanded tliem severely, alti ongli without any just 
grounds. 'J'lii, lie did to keep alive their vigilance, and 
to jireveni even the smallest relaxation of military clli- 
cijiline*. 

ATcn of rank, from till quarters, amliitiou; of ir.iilta! y 
skill and renown, flocked to his reviews, as thcgrc u mi¬ 
litary school of the day. He was the I'.panunondas of 
Europe. As Philip of iVlacedou sent his son Alexander 
to be instructed by that philosophical and umst accom¬ 
plished foni-m.-mder, so the youth of illustr ous birth and 
elevated genius, and, among others, the so.n's of 
renaired to Eerlin. 
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tack on every point, cannot weaken one in order 
to strengthen any other. The way to make an 
oblique attack miscarry, is to adopt an order 
contrary to that of the enemy; and to have al¬ 
ways a considerable rmr/r, of horse and foot, 
ready to reinforce the point attacked. It is often 
of great advantage to employ tlie oblique or<ier 
against an enemy who has taken what he coit- 
%«iders to be a good position, ^and there waits for 
the attack; in such a case he has no fears of be^ 
ing surprised, and from that very confidence is 
frequently defeated. However inferior a general 
may be, he never can be utterly defeated if he 
arts on theobli<|ue order; for as he does noten^ 
g*age tlie w hole front of the enemy, nor even 
brings into action but a ]>art of his own line, be 
never can softer except merely in the points of 
contact. 

It follows from all this, that a general who is 
obliged to engage an enemy superior to himself 
in numbers or iu lh<* cpiality of the troops, ouglit 
to take such a jtositioii as that the enemy cannot 
attack Ids whole front at one time. By such a 
l)osition, he will be saved from a total defeat; 
but, on the other lian<l, he Avill also be prevented 
froi|i.etnploying his talents, or taking advantage 
ol^^cuinstatiees, to ruin the enemy, unless this 
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last (lestioy liis own army by iepeate({ and im- 
succcssl’ul assaults on such parts as are within his 
reach. 

The centre of each army is generally occu- 
j)icd by the foot: tlie cavalry form tlie riglitand 
Icfl wing of each line; and sometimes a squadron 
of horse is posted in the intervais between 
l)atla!ioii.s. When an army is drawn up in order 
of battle, the ranks of horse are frcqjiently placed 
at five feet from eac!i other, and the foot at 
three. In each line the battalions are distant 
from each oilier about 180 feet, which is ncarlv 
ciptul to the extent of their front; and the same 
rale holds good of the squadrons, which Iiave 
about 300 feet xiistance, being the extent of their 
own front. These intervals are left for the squa^ 
(Irons and battalions of the second line to range 
themselves against the intervals of the first, that 
both may more readily inarch Uirough those 
spaces to the eueiny. The front line is generally 
about 300 feet from the centre line; and the 
c'entre Hue as nmcli from the rear, or corps of 
reserve; that there may be snfiicient room to 
rally when the squadrons or battalions are 
broken. 

Battles have ever been the last resouna^ of 
;good generals. A situation where cliauce-iild 
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accident often elude and overcome the most pin- 
dcntiiil and most able aiTan^ements, aiid v, hcie 
superioritv in numbers by no means ensiu es suc¬ 
cess, is such as should be iK\er entered into 
without a clear necessitv for so doini^. I'he 
fighting a battle only because the enemy is la ar, 
having no other premia red plan ofofi'encc, 

• -fi: 

I fMrerable way of making war. Darius lost 
his crown and life by it; king Harold, of ihig- 
laiid, did th(‘suine; and Francis 1. at Pavia, lust 
the battle and his liberty'*'. King JoJui of 


* An elegant writer; who has put {he following sketcli 
of the battle of Pavia into the mouth of his principal lieio 
in a work of imagination, has nevertheless taken histo¬ 
rical truth for the foundation of hb narrative. 

“ From Milan Francis (i raucis I. of France) proceeded 
to Pavla. Glory W'as the idol of his Jicart; and he wa$ 
the more powerfully excited to the attack of that place, 
because it was the strongest and best fortilied post in the 
whole duchy. The more he displayed of miliiery ))row- 
css, the more firmly he believed he should fix himself in 
liis newly-acquircd dominions; the inhabitants would 
submit to ^'im tiie more willingly, and the enemy be less 
encouraged to enter into a fredi contention for what he 
liad acquired. Such at least were the motivjj^ that he as¬ 
signed for Ills proceedings; in reality, perhaps he was 
principally induced by the brilliancy'which he conceived 
womlill attend on the undertaking, 

IfThe siege of Pavia proved to be a transactitm in thfe 
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Friun'c, tlit; battle of Poictiers, though 

ruin his eueiiiy if he had not fought. 

I wiii non Ininscrihe for vour amusement 


ci' usp (It ■\^hich mil’t iry Iionour mi'^lu well be acquired 
)t was dc*'cntlccl by a small, but veteran garrison, and by 
one (if tlic ablest cantaijis that Europe at that time ptJS- 
sessed. He intei ringed the approaches of the be&ie||eii| 
by frequent and furious sallies. In vaiu, by tbo aid ot 
our tw'dlent artillery, we made wide and repeated 
breac'ies in the fortilications. No sooner did we attempt 
to enter by the passage had opened, than we found 
<nirselves encountered by a body coinj>oscd of the choicest 
:uid bravest soldiers of the garrison, 'i'he governor of the 
rity,W'ho, though grey-headed and advanced in years, was 
[)i'ofuse of every youthful exerdon, was ordinarily at 
the head of this body. If wc deferred our attack, or, not 
hav ing succeeded in it, pronoscvl to rocomraence it with 
the dawn of the fallowing dav, we were sure to find a 
new wall sprung up in the room of the other, as if by 
cnciiautmtmf. I'rcquenlly the governor anticipated the 
success of our batteries; and the old fortification was n(» 
sooner demolished, than we holu'ld to our .astonishment 
a fresJi wail, which his prudence h.ad erected at a small 
interval within the line ofthe former. 

“ 'The trenches had not been ojiened before Pavia, till 
about the beginning of November. Tiu'winter overti'ok 
iis, and the siege was yet in progress; with some apparent 
advantage indeed on our side, but by itd im ins promising 
an instant conclusion. , 'The season set in with unusua|;sW- 
Tcrity; aud boll) ollicer atid soldier v/ere glad, a$ zQuiH 
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some account of a few of the iiio<»t intereytin;' 
Jiatties which occur in English history. 


The evcr-incmorahlc Batllc of Hastings, 


a$ possible,,to fence out its rigour by the indu! .fences of 
the genial board. 

“ There were, however, other tilings to be attended 
to, beside the demands of convix’ialjty. The king be¬ 
came impatient of the delays of the siege. The garrison 
and the inhabitants were reduced to great extremities; 
but the governor discovered, no symptoms of a purpose 
to surrender. In the mean time intelligence was brought 
that the constable of Bourbon (who was now in rebellion 
against Francis) was making the most extraordinary ex¬ 
ertions in Germany, and promised to bring to the enemy 
a reinforcement of tw'elve thousand men from that coun¬ 
try; while the.Imperial generals, by mortgaging their 
revenues and pawning their jewels, and still more by 
their eloquence and influence with those under theii: com¬ 
mand, were able to keep together the remains of a dis¬ 
heartened and defeated army in expectation of his ar¬ 
rival. There was some danger therefore, that if the siege 
were not speedily terminated, the king might ultimately 
be obliged to raise it with ignominy, or to %ht the 
enemy under every disadvantage. Francis, however, 
was not to be deterred from his undertaking. He Jiad 
sworn a solemn oath, that Pavia should be his, or he. 
IVCMud perish in the attempt. 
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wliich followed the successful invasion of William 
duke of Normandy (since called the Conqueror), 


“ Thus circumstancecl, he conceived a very extraor¬ 
dinary project. Pavia is defended on one side by t!ie 
'I’esino, the scene of the first of the four famous battlci 
by wliich Hannibal signalized his invasion of Italy. Th« 
kiiig believed, that if this river could by the labour o| 
his annv be diverted from its course, the town must in- 
»t;iatly fall into his hands. He was.encouraged to thn 
uiukrtaking, by recollecting a stratagem of a similar na¬ 
ture by which Cyrus formerly made himself master of 
iJie city of Babylon. It was a tliought highly flattering 
tt> the grandeur of his soul, to imagine, that posterity 
would in this instance parallel him "sfith Cyrus the Great. 

“'J'hc plan for diverting the course of thc.Tesino 
produced a singular and interesting scene. It was, as 
may well be believed, a work of uncommon labour. A 
new channel was to be scooped out and deepened; and, 
while the stream was turned into this bed, piles were to 
be sunk, and an immense mound of earth created, as an 
effectual impediment to the water’s resuming its former 
course. This was a heavy burthen to the soldier; in 
addition to the disadvantage of being encamped during 
the course of a winter remarkably severe. By any 
other army the task would have been performed with 
cloudiness and discontent, if not complained of with 
repining and murmurs. But here tlie gaiety of the 
French character displayed itself. The nobility of 
France, who attended their sovereign in great numbtfrs, 
accompamed the infantry in their labour. We laid 91 ^ 
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and in its consoqncncfgave a now rare not only 
of kings but of |)ou[)!e to our island, is thus re¬ 
lated by onr cclcbraterl historian. 

the indulgence of the marquee, of tapestry and carpets; 
we threw oiF onr upper gannents; and each of ns seizetl 
a spade, a l)arrow of earth, or a mattock. \Vc ]nit our 
hands to the enghiesj and refused no enTort under j>re- 
tence that it was sordid or severe. While the trees were 
leafless, aiut nature appc ired Inmnd up in frost, ^sveat 
ran downs our faces and bedewed our limbs. The anny 
were encouraged by our example. An emphoynient 
which under other circirmstances would liave been re¬ 
garded as rigid, wa^. tlius made a source of new i)I- 
larity and amusement. It was a meinonJjlc sight to be¬ 
hold the venerable .and grev-headed leaders of the I rciu-h 
army, endeavouring to exert the strength and activity of 
their early years. 

** lam now arrived at the period wliich put an end to 
the festivity and jocundness of the campa.ign. All after 
this was one continued series of disaslc.-. Al>out t!ie 
close of J.muary, our work, though not wlKjIIy,inter¬ 
rupted, was considerably reta’ded, by a sii(’ce..-ion of 
he;i'/y rains. T'liis was iniiirious to ns ii’. ViUitiy w.ays. 
Our |)roject, wliiclt was executed in the micof waters, 
rendered additional dainj) a matter of serious cor-side- 
r.atlon. We were also seized with an appi'ciicnsion of 
stbl greater m;igiiitudc, which was speedily realized. 
'j’h'.‘ snows being- at leniph eon\pIettly dissolved, and llu* 
qnaijtity of w.-Jtcr continually increasing, we perceived 
•ne afternoon strong symptoms that cur mound, the 
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The Nomiau fleet aiidamiy had been assem¬ 
bled, early in the siuiinier in the year lOOb, 


principal subject oi' our labour and s<iurce of our hope, 
was f^iving' way in various places. The next morning at 
day-break, it rushed down every where at once with 
• wonderful^iolence and noise. It is difficult to describe 
the sensation of anguish which wa^ instantly and uni¬ 
versally diffused. The labour of iriiaiy weeks was Over- 
throwir in a moment. As we had proceeded in our work, 
we every day saw ourselves nearer the end to which we 
aspired. At this time our project was almost completed, 
and Pavia was in imagination already in our hands; an 
object which had cost us such unremitted exertions, the 
display of so ipuch gallantry, and the loss of so many 
soldiers. We were confounded at the catastrophe. We 
gazed at each other, each in want of encouragement, and 
every one unable to afford it. 

Still, however, we were not destitute of advantages. 
The garrison began to he in want both of ammunition 
and provisions. They were in a general state of discon¬ 
tent, almost of mutiny, which scarcely all the address 
find aifthority of the governor were able to suppress. 
If the town continued longer unrelieved, it must inevi¬ 
tably fall into our hands. But even this our last hope 
was much diminished, by the intelligence we received 
the very day after the destruction of our mound, that 
the Imperial army, after having received large rein¬ 
forcements, was approachli:^ in considerable strength. 
The king had some time before, in the heigltt of his 
confidence and elation of his heart, sent off a dctaclb)!- 
ment of six thousand men to invade the kingdom if 
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at the mouth of the small river Dive, an<l all 
the troops had been instantly embarked; but 


Naples; for upon that, as well as on the Milanese’, he 
inherited pretensions from his immediate predecessors. 

“ But notwithstandino; the enemy were superior in 
numbers, and a part perhaps of their forces |^tter dis¬ 
ciplined than ours,, they laboured under several disatl- 
vantages to which -we were not exposed, 'fhe emperor, 
though his dominions were more extensive, did not de¬ 
rive from them a revenue equal to that of Francis. As he 
did not take the field in person, the war appeared to 
Ixis subjects only a contest proceeding upon the ordinary 
motives of warfare. But my countrymen were led by 
their sovereign, were frosJi from the recent insolence 
of an invasion of their own territory, and fought at 
once for personal glory and their country's honour. 
The king who commanded them, seemed expressly 
formed to obtain their attachment and afFection. Ilig 
nobles became cutbusiastic by the example of hi.s cn- 
thusiasta, and widingly disbursed il.cir revenues to give 
prosperity and tu the campaign. 

. “ The first ques ion that arose upon the approach of 
the enemy, was whether we should break up the siege, 
and attend in some strong post the slow but sure ef¬ 
fect of their want t)f money, .and the consequent disper¬ 
sion of their troops; or wait their attack in our present 
posture? The former advice was safe; but to the gal¬ 
lant spirit of Francis it appeared ignominious. I-jfe was 
upon all occasions inclined to rapid measures and deci- 
•ive proceedings; and liIs temper, with the exception 
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tlie winds proved long contrary, and detained 
them in that harbour. The authority how- 

of a few wary and deliberate counsellors, accorded with 
that of our whole army. For some days we congratu¬ 
lated ourselves upon the wisdom of our choice; we pre¬ 
sented to tlie enemy so formidable an appearance, that 
notwithstanding the cogent motives he had to proceed, 
he hesitated long before he ventured to attack us. 
length however the day came that was pregnant with 
to momentous expectation. 

“ The sun rose bright in a cloudiest sky. The cold of 
the season was such, as only to give new lightness and 
elasticity to the muscles and animal spirits. I saw few of 
tht)se objects of nature, which in this delightful climate 
give so sacred a pleasure to the human soul. But in my 
present temper there was no view so ravishing, as the 
firm and equal steps of the martial bands, the impa¬ 
tience of the war horse, and the display of military 
standards; nor any music so enchanting, as the shrill¬ 
ness of the pipe, the clangor of the trompet, the neigb* 
Ing of steeds, and the roaring of cannon. 

“ The Imperialists were at first unable to withstand the 
efforts of French valour. They gave way on every side; 
wc pursued our advantage with impetuosity.—But the 
fortune of the day speedily changed. The cowardice 
and desertion of our Swiss allies, gave the first signal of 
,adversity. The gallant commander of the garrison of 
Pavia, sallied out in the midst of the fight, and sud¬ 
denly attacked us in the rear. A stratagem of the Injpe- 
rial general effected the rout of our cavalry, fbii 
whole face of the field was utterly reversed. 

o 2 
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wind became favourable, and enabled them to 
sail along the coast till they reached St. Va- 
lori. There were, however, several vessels lost 
in this short passage; and as the winds again 
proved contrary, the army began to imagine 
that Heaven had declared against them, and 
that, notwithstanding the pojie’s benediction, 
they were destined to certain ruin. These bold 
warriors, who despised real dangers, were very 
subject to the dread of imaginary ones; and 
many of them began to mutiny, and some of 
them even to desert their colours, when the 
duke, in order to support their drooping hopes, 
ordered a procession to be made with the res- 
liques of St. Valori, and prayers to be said for 
more favourable weatlii'r. 'i'he winds instantly 
changed; and as this incident happened on the 
eve of tlie feast of St. Miehael, the tutelar 
saint of Normandy, the soldiers, fancying.they 
saw the hand of ileaven in all these concurring 

clous temper he had previously manifested, for the wary 
and phlegmatic system of his more fortunate competitor. 
His genius cowered before that of Charles; and the de¬ 
feat of Pavia may j)erhaps be considered as having given 
a deadly wound to the reign of chivalry, and a secure 
foiii|dation to that of craft, dissitnulation, corruption and 
oommctce.” 
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•circumstances, set out with the greatest ala- 
crity. They met with no o|)j>o.sition on their 
voyage: a great fleet, which Harold had as- 
seuil»led, and w hicli had cruised all summer off 
the Isle of Wight, had been dismissed, on his 
receiving the false intelligence, that William, 
tliscouraged by the contrary winds and other 
accidents, had laid aside his preparations. The 
Norman armament, proceeding in great order, 
arrived, without any material loss, at Peven- 
sey, in Sussex; and the army quietly disem¬ 
barked. The duke himself, as he leaped on 
shore, happened to stumble and fall; but had 
the presence of mind to turn the omen to his 
advantage, by calling aloud that he had taken 
possession of the country. And a soldier run¬ 
ning to a neighbouring cottage, plucked some 
thatch, which, as if giving him seisin of tlie 
kingdom, he presented to his general. The joy 
and alacrity of W illiam and his whole army was 
so great, that they were nowise discouraged, 
even w hen they heard of Harold's great victory 
over the Danes ; and they seemed rather to wait 
with impatience for the arrival of the enemy. 

This victory of Harold, though great and ho¬ 
nourable, had proved in the main prejudicial to 
his interests, and may be regarded as the* jiri* 
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mediate cause of his ruin, lie lost many of his 
bravest officers and soldiers in the action; and 
he disjj^usted the rest, by refusing to <iistiibute 
the Danish spoils among them:—a conduct which 
was little agreeable to his usual generosity of 
temper; but whicli his desire of sparing the peo¬ 
ple, ill the war which impended over him from 
the duke of Normandy, had probably occasioned. 
He hastened by quick marches to reach this new 
invader; but thougii he was reinforced at London 
and otlicr places with fresh troops, he found him¬ 
self also weakened by the desertion of his old 
soldiers, who from fatigue and discontent se- 
cretlv withdrew from their colours. His brother 

%i 

fiurth, a man of bravery and conduct, began to 
entertain ajqirehensions of the event; and renioiv 
strated with the king, that it would be better 
policy to prolong the war, or at least, to spare 
his ow'ii person in the action. He urged to him, 
that the desperate situation of the cluke of Nor¬ 
mandy made it requisite for that prince to bring 
matters to a speedy decision, and put his whole 
fortune on the issue of a battle; but that the 
king of England, in his own country, beloved 
by his subjects, provided of every supply, had 
more infallible and less ilangerous methods of 
eusuting to himself the victory; that the Nor- 
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man froopf;, elevated on tlie one hand with the 
hi«jjlieNt hopes, and seeing on tlie other, no re- 
sonree in case of a discomfiture, would l'i<>:ht to 
the last extremity; and being the fiouer of all 
tlie warriors of the continent, must be r»*garded 
as formidable to the English: that if tiair first 
fire and spirit, which is always most dangerous, 
were allowed to languish for want of action; if 
thcv were harassed with small skirmishes, 
straitened in provisions, and fatigued witli the 
bad weather and deep roads during the \vmter 
season, whicli was approaching; they must lall an 
easy and a bloodless prey tt> their enemx : that 
if a general action was delayed, the Engli h, sen¬ 
sible of the imminent danger to which their pro¬ 
perties, as well as liberties, were exposed from 
these rapacious invaders, would liasteii from all 
quarters to his assistance, and would render his 
army invincible: that at least, if he thought it 
necessary to hazard a battle, he ought not to 
expose his own person; but reserve, in case of 
disastrous accidents, some resource to the liberty 
and independence of llie kingdom: and that 
having once been so unfortunate, as to be con¬ 
strained to swear, and that upon the holy le- 
Jiques, to support the pretensions of the duke of 
Kormandy, it were better that another penou 
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frt r')miiiH!jd the aniiy, who, not hein* 
bouiul j>v tlie^e sacred ties, might give the soh 
diers more certain hojtes of a prosperous issue to 
the (juarrel. 

Harold was deaf to all these remonstrances; 
and being elated witl> his past prosperity, as well 
as stiratiluted by his native courage, he resolved 
to give battle in person; and for that purpose, 
he drew near to the Normans, wlioli.;d removed 
their camp and fleet to Hastings, where they 
fixed their f|Udrte»s. He was so confident of 
*;uccess, that he sent a message to the duke, pro¬ 
mising him a sum of money, if he w'ould depart 
tlie kingdom without effusion of blood: but lus 
offer was rejected with disdain; and William, 
not to be behind with his enemy in vaunting, 
sent him a message by some monks, requiring 
him either to resign the kingdom, or to hold it 
of him in fealty, or to submit their cause to the 
arbitration of the pope, or to figlit him in single 
combat. Harold replied, that the God of bat¬ 
tles would soon be the arbiter of all their differ¬ 
ences. 

I'he English and Normans now prepared tliei»- 
selves for this important decision: but tlie aspect 
of things, on the night before the battle, wa* 
very different in the two camps. The English 
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spent the tinic in riot, and jollity, and disr?rdtr, 
tin* Normans in silence and in prayer, anJ;?; ih? 
functions of tlieir reli;’ion. On tin rave-tiuj;; tlie 
duke called together the most ('‘•nsnieral*! ’ >5 iiii 
chieftains, and made them a sot • i> ; ;u? li' ie to 
tlie occasion. He rcpreseiilcu l< »o-n., t»K!t the 
event vvliicli they and he had long vi ? .bed for 
was approaching; and the wlnde fortune of the 
w ar now depended on their sword, and w ould 
be decided in a single action: that never army had 
greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, 
w hether they considered the prize w hich would 
attend their victory, or the inevitable destruction 
w Inch must ensue upon llieir discomfiture: that 
if their martial and veteran bands could once 
break those raw soldiers, wdio had rashly dared 
to approach them, they conquered a kingdom at 
one blow, ami were justly iiititled to all its pos¬ 
sessions as the reward of their prosperous valour: 
that, oil the contrary, if they remitted in the 
least their wonted prowess, an enraged enemy 
hung upon their rear, the sea met them in their 
retreat, and an ignominious death was the cer¬ 
tain punishment of their imprudent cowardice: 
that by collecting so numerous and brave a host, 
he had ensured every human means of conquest; 
and the commander of the enemy, by his cri- 
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Hi! ' " i ! gi/on Iiini ju»t cause to hope 

fo! ‘ •>/ Hcd\\.», la ‘.vhose aaiKisalone 

lay t!= c l of wars au‘l hattles: ami that a 
j>erjarc i u ^ar u r, a.iaHu' nixe 1 by the sovereign 
]>onti;t, ami cou-iciou' of hii own breach of faith, 
would besinnk with terror on their appearance, 
and w'ould prognosticate to himself the fate whicli 
his multiplied crioies had so justly merited. The 
duke next divided liis annv into three lines: the 
first, headed hy IMomgomery, consisted of ar¬ 
chers and light-armed infantry: the second, 
commanded by Market, was composed of his 
bravest battalions, bea\y-armed, and ranged in 
close order; his cavalry, at whose he^d he placerl 
himself, formed the third line; and were so dis- 
jKised, that they stretched beyond the infantry, 
and flanke<l each wing of the artny. He ortlered 
the signal of battle to sound; and the whole ar-> 
my moving at once, and singing the hyinp or 
song of Roland, the famous i>eer of Charlemagne, 
advanced, in order and with alacrity, towards the 
enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising 
ground; and having besides drawn some trenches 
to secure his flanks, he resolved fo stand upon 
the defensive, and to avoid all action w ith the 
cavalry, in which he was inferior. 7'lie Kentish 
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men vscre pfacecl in the viin; a ‘x^st whicli they 
hail always elaiincd as their due: the Londoners 
guarded the standard : and the king himself, ac- 
conjpanied i»y his I wo valiant brotliers (lurth 
ami Leofwin, dismounting from hursi'haek,placed 
himself at the head of his infantry, ar.d expressed 
his resolutimi to conqueror to perisii in theuciion. 
The first attack of the Normans was desperate, 
but w as received with e(jual valour l>y the Eng¬ 
lish; and after a furious combat, w hich reniaiued 
long undecided, the former overcome by the dif¬ 
ficulty of the ground, and hard pressed hy the 
enemy, began first to relax their vigour, then to 
give ground; and confusion was spreading among 
the ranks; when William, who found liinlselfon 
tlie brink of destruction, hastened, with a select 
band, to the relief of his dismayed forces. His 
presence restored tlie action; the English were 
obliged to retreat with loss; and the duke, or¬ 
dering his second line to advance, renewed the 
attack with fresh forces and with redoubled cou¬ 
rage. Finding tliat the enemy, aided by the ad¬ 
vantage of ground, and animated by the example 
of their prince, still made a vigorous resistance, 
he tried a stratagem, which was very delicate in 
its management, but w'hich seemed adviseable in 
his desperate situation, when, if he gained not a 
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decisive victory, he was totally undone. He or¬ 
dered his troops to make a hasty retreat, and to 
allure the enemy from their grourtd by tlie ap¬ 
pearance of flight. The artiflee succce<led against 
these unexperienced troops; who, heated by the 
‘action, and sanguine in their hopes, precipilantly 
followed the Normans into the plain. William 
gave orders, that at once the infant rv should fac e 
about upon their pursuers, and the cavalry make 
an assault upon their wings, and both of llnnn 
pursue the advantage, which the surj)rise and 
terror of the enemy must give them in that cri¬ 
tical and decisive moment. The English were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and drove back 
to the hill; where, being rallied again by the 
bravery of Harold, they were able, notwith¬ 
standing their loss, to maintain the post and 
continue the combat. The duke tried the same 
stratagem a second time w'ith the same success; 
but even after this double advantage, he still 
found a great body of English, who, maintaining 
themselves in firm array, seemed determined to 
dispute the victory to the last extremity. He 
ordered his heavy-armed infantry to make the 
assault upon them; while his archers, placed be- 
liind, should gall the enemy, who were exposed 
by tlie situation of the ground, and who were 
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iuleni ill tli(?nisdves against the swords 

and sjiears of ihe assailants. By this dispositiw, 
he at last prevailed. IJarold was slain hy an 
arrow , w hile he was conihaling w ith great hra- 
very at the head of his men; his two brothers 
.shared the same fate; aiid the English, discou¬ 
raged hy the fall of these princes, gave ground 
on all sides, and were pursued with great slaugh¬ 
ter hy the victorious Normans. A few troops, 
however, of the vanquished dared still to turn 
wpon tludr pursuers; and taking them in deep 
and miry ground, obtained some revenge for the 
slaughter and dishonour of the dav. But the 
appearance of the duke obliged them to seek 
their safety by flight, and darkness saved them 
fn>in any farther pursuit by the enemy. 

Tims was gained by William duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, the great and decisive victory of Has¬ 
tings, after a battle whicli was fought from 
monliiig till sunset, and w liich seemed \?ortliy, 
by the heroic feats of valour displayed hy botli 
armies and by both commanders, to ilecide the 
fate of a mighty kingdom. William had three 
liorses killed under him: and there fell near fif¬ 
teen thousand men on the side of the Normans: 
tlic loss was still more considerable on that of 
the vanquished; besides the death of the king. 
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and his two brothers. The dead body of fliiroiti 
was brought to William, and was ijenerously re¬ 
stored without ransom to his mother. The Nor¬ 
man army left not the field of battle without 
giving thanks to Heaven, in the most solemn 
miunier, for their victory: and the duke having 
refreshed his forces, prepared to push to the ut 
most iiis advantage against the divided, dismayed, 
and discomfited English. 

The following is an account of the three great 
battles of Cressy, Poictikrs, and Agin- 
court:— In the summer of the year 1346, Ed¬ 
ward III *iiivaded France at the head of an army, 
consisting of four thousand men at arms, ten 
thousand archers, ten thousand Welsh infantry, 
and six thousand Irish. These last bodies were 
light disorderly troop*;, fitter for doing execution 
in a pursuit, or scouring the country, than for 
any regular action. The bow was alway's es¬ 
teemed a frivolous weapon, where true military 
discipline was known, and regular bodies of well- 
armed foot were maintained. The only solid 
force ill Edward's array were the men at arms: 
and even these, being all cavaliy, were mncli in¬ 
ferior in action to good hifantry: and as the 
whole whole were new-levied troops, it gives, ai 
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Humr ob'Jervcs, “ but a very mean idea of the 
iiiilitiM V force of those a^es; which^ being ig¬ 
norant of every other art, had not properly cul- 
tivaleil ihe art of war itself, the sole object of 
general attention." 

After making himself master of the principal 
places in Lower Normandy, Edward turned his 
arms to cross the Seine to its northern bank, and 
so ])roceed to I’icardy and Flanders. Having 
isurnumnted various difficulties on his inarch, he 
at last arrived on the river Somme, which hows 
by Amiens and Abbeville to the English Channel; 
but there he fi-amd the Inidges either broken 
down or strongly guarded. A body of French 
troo[>s were stationed on the opposite side of the 
river; and he w;as informed that the king of 
Fraiici', Philip <le \'aIols, was advancing against 
him, from the other quarter, with an army of a 
hundred thousand men. In such an extremity, 
I'hlward ibund a peasant; who betraying the 
cause of his country, from the influence of a 
great reward, informed him of a ford in the 
Somme, below Abbeville, which might b'e passed 
in safety when the tide was out. Tliitlier Ed¬ 
ward hastened: and although bodies of French 
troo})8 were posted on the ojiposite side, he lost 
not a moment; bat throwing himself intp Uic 
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river, sword in hand, at the hea l of hi^ troops, 
he drove t!ie Frencii from their ]>osilh»n, and 
pursued them to some distaiue on tin* plaiiu 
The French under arrived at the toni, 

when the rear of the Eni^lish were still em^aiL'ed 
in tlie water;—so narrow was the es< ape whi( !i 
Edward, hy hU priideuce an<l celerity, made 
from this iminhient daii‘j:er! The ii.->inn of the 
ti !c in the Somip.e, prevented Philip fr<nn fol¬ 
lowing him ; ohliging him to return to the bridge 
of Abbeville, hy which much tinn? was lost. 

When Edward liad proceeded a short way 
in the plain of Picardy, he pcrcc ived the very 
critical situation in wliicli he stood, in the mid'.f 
of ail enemy’s country so jiowerful and so en¬ 
terprising as the French: he therefore resolved 
to take post on some advantageous ground. 
This hediii, near the village of Creesy (or more 
correctly, Crecy); and ajraiiged liis inen in ex¬ 
cellent order, deti^rmined there to await the ar¬ 
rival of the enemy, and hojiing that their ea¬ 
gerness to engage and to prevent his retreat^ 
would draw them on to some rash and ijl-cou- 
certed action. Edward's army was liivide*! into 
threi; lines, and formed on a gentle ascent. The 
first line was eommanded hy his eldest son, K<I- 
ward, prince of Wales, coinnn/nly called ikc 
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fihrl,- Prime (from tlic colour of his armour); 
iii(‘ s<*coU'l, hy some distinguished English war- 
and tiu* thini, hy Edward himself, in }>er- 
l»y I his disjmsifioii he was ready either to 
' !]»]><>(t llie two Hrst lines or to secure a retreat, 
ill ease ofany misfortune. lie alsodrev*^ trenches 
on his hanks, to defend himself agaii^st t!ie at¬ 
tacks of the French, who were so superior in 
iHinihers; and his baggage was placed in his 
rear, in a w'ood covered bv an intreiichinent. 
'i'his luusierly arrangement of Ids forces served 
to compose their minds; and Edward rode 
thnuigh their ranks with such an air of clieerful- 
ness as to till the men with entire conddencc. 
fie represented to them the necessity to which 
tliey weje reduced; and the certain destruction 
tlr.it av.aited them, if shut up as tliey w'ere, in 
tiie mid-.t of their foes, they trusted to any 
tiiiuM inil their own valour. He reminded tlie.m* 
of the successes they had hitherto obtained; 
ami pointed out the advantages tiiey had, by 
their order of liattle, over the immense nmlli- 
Indes o))posed to tlieni. 

it is said that Fhlwafd in this famous batUe 
fioployeil a new invention against the French, 


* August 26th, 11^46. 
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plvu’iii" in Iiis front some pieces of {utillorv, flie 
first that bad been used on any remarkidde oc¬ 
casion in Europe. The use of artillery wns at 
y • 

this time known in Fram e as well as in En;;lan(l; 
but Philip had, perhaps in his haste, left his can¬ 
non behind liiin. AH his other imwements di'- 
covered tin* sasne iinjnn<lcncc and precipitation, 
lie lead marched rapidly from Ahhcville; but, 
before lie reache«I the Emjilish army, he learned 
from his scout , that they were drawn u[» in 
great order, and waiting to receive him. Philip 
commanded his tro«.ps to halt, in order to re¬ 
cover soiniev.hat from their fatigue: Imt tinir 
f nner precij iinncy, and the inijratience <»f the 
French nohilily, put it out of his*powcr to re¬ 
store his army to regular order; so that they 
arrived in pivamce of the laiglish, ah<'ady fa¬ 
tigued and disordered, and very imperfectly 
f<nmcd into three lines. The first line < onsi.sted 
of Itsiliaus, commanded by a noble Cieuoese; 
the second was under tlie king's brother, the 
c.'unt of Aler^ on ; and Piiilip himself was [msted 
in the third. Besides the French monarch, 
there were no less than three other crowiicd lieads 
in the engagement: the king of Bohemia; the 
king of the Bomans, his son; and the king of 
Majorca: together witli all tlie nobility aud 
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great vassals of France. Pliilij/s army was now 
increased to above one hundred and Uventv 
thousand men, wiiile Etlward liad not one-third 
of that nuntber. 

The English, on the approach of the enemy, 
kept their ranks iirni and iinmovealrle. There 
had happened, a little before the action began, 
a thu!ider-sflower, wliicli had moistened the 
strings c»f tiie Oicnoese cross-bows : their arrowsi 
tJierefore, fell short of the English; but these 
latter taking their bows out of their case>, poured 
such a sliower of arrows on the Italians in tlie 
iirst line, as to throw them into disorder, and 
drive llieni back on the second line uuder Alca- 
^'051, who, enraged at their cowaidiee, ordereii 
bis men to jnit them to the sword. I'lie Eng- 
lidi artillery tlien fired amidst this crowd, wiii.'e 
their archers discliarged their arrows amtnig 
them, a sal nothing was to be seen in that vas-t 
body of men but confusion and dissnay. 

The young prince of Wales, observing this 
disorder, led on his line; hut the Fiem h ciivalrv. 
delivered from the C^enoese, wlio tied in all di¬ 
rections, advanced and began to enclose Jii ii 
round. The second line of the English then 
moved on to su]>port the j)rinee in tiie first: 
when the battle becoming very dangerous, tlie 
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oarl of ^Var\^i.■!i sent to entreat snreonr^^ from 
l>j\var(l hiniseii, who luid chosen his stat, -u on 
a rising groinul, whence lie surveved the wii slo 
action. His answer was, that he was sci'-hiout 
the prince would show hhroeif worthy to be Ihs 
sou, and that he reserved tor lihn the wlioh' ho¬ 
nours of the day. 

\Mien tins was reported to tiie troojis en- 

eage.l, it tilled them with such ardour, that 

Ihev made an attack with redoubled valour lai 

the Frencii. The count of Alen< (>n was slain: 

% 

the who'e line of cavalry was thrown into con¬ 
fusion; the riders were killed or di unouiitcd ; and 
no quarter was that day granted by the victors. 

The king of France advam iag to sujiport 
Jiis brother, found him already dead, and his 
line in disorder. The confusion now became ex¬ 
treme : Philip, having lost one horse, was again 
mounted, and still determined to inaiutain the 
struggle; when one of his attendants, seizing the 
reins of his horse, hurried the king off iJie held. 
The French army then took to flight; and was fol¬ 
lowed and put to the sword, without mercy, by 
the English, until the approach of night put an 
end to the pursuit. 

This celebrated battle laslotl from three in 
the afternoon till night. The next moriiing wai 
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ft>rrrr.. • f jjc En^Iisli observp.il inaiiv of 

tlu* FjcjicIi xvanrlering in disor<ler, they em- 
p!<»y( (! a stratagem to draw them ii.to their 
hai.dn. 'riiey erected on tlie hi:,di grom-ds, 
so?»;t (Veiieh stamlards taken in the action; and 
all alio Wi*re allured hv tln^se fa! ;e siinials were 
|>nt to the sword. In c\cu>e tor this inlunna- 
nity it was alleired, that the kin^ of France had 
given siMfilur orders to his troops; !)\it the real 
reason, says Ifiinse, was, that the Fitglish, in 
their present situation, did not choose to he 
enennthered with prisoners. In the battle and 
on tlic follow ir.g day, lliere fell, according to a 
moderate eosn ntalioM, twelve hundred French 
knights, fourteen hujidred gentlemen, four tliou- 
rand men at arms, !>esides about thirtv thou- 
sand of inferior rank. Many of the priiu i- 
pal nobles of France remained on the held, and 
the kings of Dolieniia and Majorca were among 
the slain.—^1’he fate of the king r)f r.oheinia 
was remarkable: he was blind, from age: but 
being resolved to liazard his person, and to set 
an example to others, he ordered the reins of 
his horse to be tied, on each sitle, to the horses 
of two of liis attendants; and their three dead 
bodies were afterwards found among tire slain, 
with their horses standing by tliein in tliat si- 

P 4 
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tiKition. On his helmet was a crest of three 
oslrieh feat'rers; ami his motto was tiie (Jer- 
liian.words Ich dien (/m /r), which the prince 
of Wales mlopteH, aii.l which Jiavc heen worn 
b\ 1; is siucessors chmn to this (lav, as a mcuio- 
rial of the signal victory of Cressy. 

This acti!>n seems not less remarkable for the 
small loss sustained by tlie En:;!i>h, than for 
tlie ijreat shmi'hter of the Frencli. The Eng¬ 
lish are said to have lost only oia* esquire and 
thive kiiinhts, vith very few of inferior rank; 
which statement, if correct, proves that the dis- 
I'/Osition udo})ted by Edward, and llic rash dis¬ 
orderly attack hy the French, had rendered the 
win-'e ah'uir rather a rout than a battle -winch 
was, indeed, the coniuiou ease with engageinenU 
in ih(»se tiuics. 


TtiK b illlc of PoiCTiERS happened in the 
follow I'.ig manner;— 

Ln 135h’ about ten years after the battle of 

fhessy, when Philij) king of Fraiu’c was dead, 

and his sen John had succeeded to the throne; 

fresh disputes existing between England and 

France, ^!je Black Prince, at tlie head of an 

arinv winch i.‘ hv no historian estimated at more 
* *' 

than hselve tiioiisiuid uuii, and of witith not 
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onc-tiliril part were English, penetrated into the 
western provinces of France. At Inst, finding 
that king John had assembled an army of above 
sixty thousand men to oppose his progress, 
the jirince resolved to return to Guienne, 
w hicli tlien belonged to England. Their forces 
came within sight of each other at Maujrer- 
tuis, near Foictiers; and young Edward pre¬ 
pared for battle with eijual courage and pm- 
lienee. All, however, would have been insutli- 
cient to save him, had John known how to make 
use of his advantages; for the great superiority 
in numbers, of the French, enabled him to sur¬ 
round the English, and so to reduce them to sur- 
muler at discretion. But such was the inijia- 
lieuce and ardour of the French iiohilitv, and 
so much hud they been bent solely on coming 
lip with the Englisli, that they seem to have had 
no oilier olijecl in contemplation. 

Vvlien the Freiicli were ready to begin the 
assault, the cardinal of Perigord appeared in 
their camj), and endeavoured to prevent the 
effusion of blood. Although his good ofhees 
were ineffectual in that point, the delay of one 
day, w'hich was thus occasioned, was of the 
utmost servit-e to Edward; as in tlia^ime he 
streugtiieued, by fro.sli works, tiie j>ost ho hud 
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SO judiciously chosen. He also aimni;e'l an 
ambush of three hundred of his best troops; 
whom he ordered to make a lon;» circuit, that 
they might fall on the flank or rear of the French 
during the engai;ement. 

The Ulack Prince took the command of his 
main bodv himself; committing his van to the 
earl of Warwick, and his rear to the earls of 
Sulisbiirv and Suffolk, llis other ino>t exjie- 
rienced ofHcers were postefl in diircrcnt ])urts of 
the army. 

John had also drawn up Ids forces in three 
divisions: the first being commanded by his bro- 
tlicr the duke of Orleans the second by the 
dauphin, attended hy his two younger brotliers; 
the third hy the king in person, haying by his side 
Philip, bis fourth sou, and faxourite, then about 


fourteen years of age. 

The English were so posted, that tlicre w'as. 
noway of reaching them but tlnough a narrow 
lane, bordered on each side with hedges. 1 o 
oocn this passage John sent on a body of men 

arms: but these on their way in tlie lane, were, 
attacked by tlie English archers, - w ho lined the 
hedges «>u each side, aied di<l great execution on 
them w^ivout being themselves in the least 
rt.'«nioscd„ This Frcuuh delaclnneul, however. 
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aUhoniili niHch diininished, pusln'd on: but on 
arriNiii": at the end of the lane, they met the 
prince of Wales with a body of ciios^n troops 
ready to receive them ; on vvhicli, tlie French 
endeavoured to retreat, and tliosc who escaped 
l)ack tlirough the lane fell upon their own army, 
and threw every thini!; into disorder. Just in 
lliat critical moment, the English troo])s who 
had been in ambuscade, suddenly appearing, 
allacJvcd the dauphin’s line. On this, the go¬ 
vernors of that young prince and his biothers, 
too anxious for their charge or for their own 
safety, hurried them off the held: and set the 
example of HLglit, which was soon followeil by 
thill of the whole division. 

The duke of Orlejins, imagining that all was 
lost, carried olf his division also by a retreat, 
w hich soon turned to a flight. But the body 
commanded by king John lymself still kept its 
ground. It was somewiuit dunrdyed by the siul- 
deii retreat of the other div isions; but as it was 
alone more numerous than the whole English 
army, John made the most strenuous effort to 
retrieve the day; and indeed the only resist¬ 
ance exerted in the battle was by his line. 

The prince of Wales falling on some Ocrman 
bor&e posted in John's front, a hot engagement 
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SO judicionsly chosen. He also armn^e l an 
ambush of three hundred of his be;,! troops: 
uliom he ordered to make a long circuit, that 
they might fall on the flank or rear of the Frenrh 
during the engagemenl. 

The Black Prince took ti«e command of his 
main body himself; cinnmitling his van to the 
earl of Warwick, and his rear to the carls of 
Salisbury and Suliblk. His other most espe- 
rieneed ofhrers were posted in diireront parts of 
the army. 

John had also drawn uj> his forces in three 
divisions; lliefirst being commanded by his bro- 
tlier the duke of Oileair ; tlie second by tlm 
dauphin, atl(“nde»l by his two younger brothers; 
the third bv the king in jierson, h:i\ ing by his side 
Philip, his fourth son, and favourite, then about 
fourteen years of age. 

The English were so posted, that tiicrc was 
no w'ay of reaching them hut through a narrov*- 
lane, bordered on eacli side with hedges. 1 o 
onen this passage Jolm sent oji a body of men 
j.t arms: but these on their way in tije lane, were 
uitacked by the English archers, - who lined the 
hedges on each side, and did great execution on 
them witliout being themselves in the least 
exposed. Tijis Ereuoh dctadimeul, however. 
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i'lthou^li much (liminislM'^l, pushed on: but on 
iurixiiiK at the end of the lane, they met tlie 
|>riiice t>f Wales with a body of chosen ti'oops 
ready to receive them ; on which, tJie French 
endeavoured to retreat, and those who escaped 
back tlirougii the lane fell upon their own arjiiy, 
and threw every thing into disorder. Just in 
tljut critical moment, the English troops wdio 
had been in ambuscade, suddenly upj)earing, 
attacked the dauphin’s line. On this, the g(>- 
veruors of that young prince and his hi others, 
too anxious for their charge or for their own 
safety, hurried them oti' the field ; and set the 
example of flight, whicij was soon followed 
that of the whole division. 

'File duke of Orhxms, imagining that all was 
lost, carried olf his division also by a retreat, 
vvliich soon turned to a flight. But the body 
commanded hy king John lyinself still kept its 
ground. It was somewliat dicanaye<i by the sud¬ 
den retreat of the other disisions; but as it was 
alone more numerous than tbe whole English 
army, John made the most strenuous efforts to 
retrieve the day; and indeed the only resist¬ 
ance exerted in the battle was by his line. 

The prince of Wales falling on some German 
horse posted in jolm’s front, a hot engagement 
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ensued—the one party bciu" encouraged by the 
hope of a s}>ecdy victory, and the other stimu¬ 
lated by the shame of yielding to an enemy so 
much inferior. At last the Germans gave wav, 
and the king himself remained exposed to tiic 
fury of the English. Nuni])ers of his no¬ 
bles fell around him: even his vonng son was 
wounded, while fighting valiantlv in defence of 
his father. John himself, overcome with fatigue 
and vexation, miglit easily have been slain ,* but 
the English were too anxious to make him their 
prisoner, to think of-injuring his person. Many 
who attempted to seize him safTered for their te- 
ineritv: and he still cr;<‘:J out, “ Where is my 
cousin the prince of Walesseeming to be de¬ 
termined to yield to no ])erson of inferior rank. 
But being told that the prince was at a distimcc 
on the field, the unfortunate John surrendered 
to a gentleman of fPicanly, wlio, for murder, 
had been obliged to leave his country, and was 
now engaged in the English army. John was 
then conducted to the prince, who received him 
with the greatest respect and distinction. 

The battle of Poictiers was fought on the l<)th 
of September, 135fi. John and his young son 
were carried by Edward to London, in the next 
spring; whore tliat unhappy moiiarcli remained a 
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prisoner, l>nt always treated with the liigliest ge¬ 
nerosity and respect, until July 150*0, when be 
returned to France^. 

The last of these lliree great battles was tJiat 
of Azincour, or (as it is commonly written) 
Agincouiit. 

The successes which the Englisli have in dif- 
fereiit ages obtained over the French, have 
been much owing to the situation of England. 
From its insular position, the former nation 
could take advantage of every misfortune which 

• John went to France merely on his parole; it being 
conceived that his [)re3ence there might be serviceable in 
arranging the terms of a treaty of peace; but the regency 
and states of that country refusing to agree to the condi¬ 
tions insisted on by tlio F-nglish, he voluntarily returned 
to England, in opposition to the suggestions and advice 
of his council. It was on this occasion that he uttered that 
noble sentiment: that if honour were expelled from the 
rest of tlie world, it ought still to find a place in the 
breasts of kings.” He died in the year 136’*4, at his re¬ 
sidence of the Savoy in the Strand; wliich was then a 
palace belonging to John of Gaunt. 

This might he no unuseful lesson to the enemy who 
at the present moment threatens us with invasion and 
subjugation:—that au English king (Henty VI.) has been 
solemnly crowned king of France at Paris; and a Frcnck 
king died a prisoner in England. 
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attended tlie latter, and was litlle exposed to tlie 
danger of re})risals. Tlie English never left their 
country but when they were conducted l>y ;i 
king of extraordinary genius, or when they found 
their neighbours dhided by intestine factious, or 
when sujtported by a powerful alliance on the 
continent: and, as all these circumstances con¬ 
curred in the time of the renowned Henrv V., he 
re«ol\ed to take advantage of them. 

In the summer of l it,5, Henry, imitating thr 
conduct of Edward III., carried o^er to Nor- 
maiidv an armv of six thousand men at arms 
and twentv-four thousand foot, mostly archers 
liis first enterprise was the siege ofllavfieur, a 
the moutli of the Seine; wliich town, after a gal 
laiit defence, at last fell into his Ijaiids. Hi 
army lu)we\er, had .suffered so iiineli iVoin tli 
fatigues of the siege and the urmsmd heat of th 
weather, tiiat Henry could enter on no other lu 
dertaking; and was obliged, after all his migjjt 
preparations, to tlunk of returning to England. 

He liad disniksed his sljip.s from Harflenr; : 
tliat he wa.s umler a necessity of marching I 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place 
.safety. A numerous French annv, of fourte 
thousand men at arms and forty thoirsand fix 
was already asseudjie.l in Nv rma’xly, to o])pt 
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>)is retreat. Henry, therefore, oflered to restore 
Harfleur to the French, if they would grant him 
a safe passage to Calais; but the proposal being 
rejected, he resolved to make his way, by valour 
and conduct, through all opposition. 

Tliat he might not discourage his small army 
by the ajtpearance of a flight, nor expose them 
tt.) the hazards attending precipitate marches, he 
made sli»w and deliberate journeys, till he reached 
the river Somme; which he prejtared to pass at 
the ]>hice where Edward had, in a like situation, 
escaped from Philip de Valois. But he found 
the fonl remh'ied impassable by the precautions 
of t!ie French general, and guarded by a strong 
body oil the opposite bank; so that he was obliged 
to march higlier up the river, in search of a pas¬ 
sage. Henry xvas continually harassed on his 
jiKucli by flying parties of French; lie saw 
bodies on the other side of the river, ready to 
oppose his crossing: his provisions were cut oti‘; 
bis troops were worn out with fatigue and sick- 
O'^ss; and his affairs seemed now in a desperate 
situ-ition. He, however, at la.st met with a pas- 
.sage over the river, near the town of St. (^uiutin, 
which, not being sufficiently guarded, he sur¬ 
prised, and carried over his army in safety. 

He then beat his course towards Calais; but 
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attended the latter, and was little exposed to tfie 
daagerof reprisals. The English iieAcr left their 
country but when they were cond'.icted by a 
king of extraordinary genius, or when they found 
their neighluuirs divided by intestine factions, or 
when sujtported by a powerfid alliance on the 
continent : and, as all these circiuustances con¬ 
curred in the time of the reiiowncil llenrv V., ho 
resolved to take advantage of them. 

In the summer of 1-115, Henry, imitating the 
coudnet of Edward 111., carried over to Nor- 
mandv an armv of six thousand men at arms, 

4/ fc- 

and tweiitv-foer thoiisand foot, niostlv archers. 
His ffist ent<‘rprise was tlie siege ofHaiileur, at 
the moulli of the Seine; wliicli town, after a gal¬ 
lant defence, at last fell into his Imnds. lli» 
artny however, had sufTered so mneh iVoin the 
fatigues of the siege and tlie unusual heat of tlie 
weather, that Henry could enter on no other un¬ 
dertaking; and was obliged, after all his mig,!ity 
preparations, to tliink of teturning to England. 

He had dismissed his ships from Harfleur; so* 
that he was under a necessity of marching }>> 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place of 
.safety. A immero\is French armv, of fourteen 
thousand men at arms and forty thousaml foot, 
was ahead; assemble.I in Nv.rnia’.dy, to opi)ose 
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his retreat. Heiirv, therefore, offered to restore 
liarfleur to the French, if they would ‘jrarit him 
a safe passage to Calais; but the proposal being 
rejected, he resolved to make his way, by valour 
and conduct, through ail opposition. 

Tliat he might not discourage his small army 
by the aj)peardnce of a flight, nor expose them 
to the hazards attending precipitate marches, he 
made sh>w and deliberate journeys, till he reached 
the river Somme; which he prepared to pass at 
the place where Edward had, in a like situation, 
escaped from Philip de Valois. But he found 
the ford rendiued impassable by the precautions 
of tlie French general, and guarded by a strong 
body on the opposite ban.k; so that he was obliged 
to mareli higher np the river, in search of a pas¬ 
sage. Henry xvas continually harassed on his 
march by flying parties of French; he saw 
bodies on the other side of the river, ready to 
oppose his crossing: his provisions were cut oil'; 
Ills troops were worn out with fatigue and sick¬ 
ness; and his affairs seemed now^ in a desperate 
situation. He, however, at la.st met with a pas- 
.sage over the river, near the towm of St. Quintin, 
whidi, not being suflicieutly guarded, he sur¬ 
prised, and carried over his army in safety. 

He then bcul his course towards Calais; but 
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was c(Mistantly exposed to danger from tlie Frofich 
army, which had also passed the Soninie, and, 
getting before him, endeavoured to interce[»t his 
retreat. After advancing some time, Henry from 
a height discovered the whole French troops 
drawn up the plain of Agincourt, and so posted 
that it was impossible for liini to proceed without 
coming to an engagement. 

Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle on uhich his safety and his for¬ 
tunes <Ie|>ended. His army was reduced to 
nearly half the numher which Iiad disemharked 
at IJarfleur; and even these laiumrcd under 
every discouragement and want. The enemy 
were four times more numerous, plentifully sup¬ 
plied with provisions of every kind, and coin- 
mande<i by the dauphin and the other princes of 
the blood royal of France. The situation of 
Henry l)eing exactly similar to that of Edw ard at 
Cressy, and to timt of the Black Prince at Poic- 
tiers, the memory of those great battles ins|nred 
tlie English with courage, and made them ho|)e 
for a like deliverance from their difficulties. The 
king likew ise observed the same prudent conduct 
Nvliich had been adopted by thrjse great com¬ 
manders. He drew up his army on a narrow 
space of ground, having V^oods on each hand. 
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which dcieiided his flanks; and in that position 
waited for tiie attack of the French. 

Had the French commanders been able either 
to reason .justly on the present circumstances of 
both armies, or to profit by experience, they 
would have declined an engagement; and waited 
till necessity, obliging tlie English to advance, 
had made them reliiujuish the advantages of their 
situation. But the impetuous valour of the French 
nobility, and their vain confidence in superior 
numbers, brought on an action, which proved 
the source of infinite calamity to their country. 

The French archers on horseback, and their 
men at arms, advanced upon the English arch¬ 
ers, who had fixed palisades before their front 
to break the enemy's attack; and who safely, 
from behind tliat defence, assailed them with 
sucli showers of arrows as nothing could resist. 
The clay soil moistened by rain, proved another 
obstacle to the assaults of the French cavalry: 
the wounded men and horses deranged their 
ranks; tlie narrow ground on which they acted 
prevented tliem from recovering their |iroper or¬ 
der, and their whole army soon became a scene of 
confusion and terror. Henry, then perceiving 
^ advantage, ordered his archers, who were 
light and uneucumbered, to advance u])on tlie 

VOL. II. g 
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nieinv, and secure the victorv. They tell with 
their battle-axes upon the French, who in tlu ir 
present posture could neither defend themselvts 
nor (juit the field; so that multitudes were cut 
to j)ieces without resistance. The En«li>h arch¬ 
ers were supported bv the men at arms; who 
pushed on and made dreadful havoc amou" the 
enemy. 

When all opposition seemed to be at an end, 
the English began to make prisoners: and having 
advanced across the field of action, into the 
open plain, they discovered the rear of tiu' 
French arnjy still formed in order of l>attle. At 
the same time' they were alarmed by a" noise and 
alarm from behind: proceeding from a body of 
peasants who, headed by some otficers of Pi¬ 
cardy, had attacked their I)aggage, and were 
doing execution on the unarmed followers of their 
camp. Henry seeing the enemy on all sides of 
him, began to entertain apprehensions from liis 
prisoners, and therefore thought it necessary to 
issue orders for putting them to death ; but when 
he discovered the true cause of the alarm, he 
stopped the slaughter in time to save a great 
number of lives. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by 
the number of princes and nobles slain or taken 
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prisoners. The killcfl are coinpufed, on the 
tvhole, to liave amounted to ten thousand men: 
and, as the slaughter fell chieflY on the cavalry, 
it is said that of these eight thousand were gen¬ 
tlemen. TJie prisoners in llenrys hands were 
fourteen thousand. All the English that were 
slain, it is sahl, did not exceed forty; tliough 
#ome writers, with iniirh greater probability, 
make the number more considerable. 

An account of the battle of the 21st of Mareli, 
1801. 1 shall extract from a late inlere.sting and 
resj>ectable publication. 

The English army, under the command of sir 
Ralph Abercromby, occupied a line about a mile 
in extent, nearly four miles from Alexandria; 
having a sandy plain in their front, the sea on their 
right, and the lake of Aboukir and the canal of 
Alexandria (at that time dry) on tlieir left. Their 
flank was covered by gun-boats, and redoubts 
filled with artillery. Here general Menon re¬ 
solved to attack them on the ensuing morning. 
He proclaimed a Louis-d’or for each man who 
would volunteer to commence the aclion, by 
turning tlie right of his enemy. This was under¬ 
taken by the luvincibles, amounting to nine him- 

9 2 
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dud men. Tlinutgh the vigilance of the ejuissa- 
ries of sir Sydney Sinitli, geucral Abereromby 
wa-. apprised of tl»e design on the same evening. 

'riie action commenced with a sham attack on 
the left of tlie Eiiglisli, alnmt two liours befoK' 
day-!igiii, on tlie 21sl of March; and was im- 
medialely succeeded by one real and vigorous on 
the right, where the Erench, mounted on dro¬ 
medaries, were twice repulsed with great slaugh¬ 
ter. At thi'. lime general Abereromby took 
horse, and rode tow ards the scene of action. Af¬ 
ter a dreadful struggle, in which Lanusse and 
manv of the Iiivincibles were slain, and to which 
they w'cre stimulated by liquor, they succeeded 
in turning the right of the English. Eager to 
second the efforts of Lanusse, llamjihon boldly 
charged the reserve, consisting of the Forty-se¬ 
cond, together with a corps of (iermaiis and 
others, under the command of general Stewart; 
and tlie Twenty-eighth, under the command of 
major-general Moore, tlie senior ofii<;er (and, 
consequently, chief in command) of the reserve, 
rndiich had moved to the support of the right. 

The left wing of the Forty second regiment, 
under the command of major Stirling, was order¬ 
ed to advance to the sujiport of tlie left of the 
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Twenty-eighth. This having been effeeted, cap¬ 
tain Bissct, of the light company, was directed to 
keep a good look-out on tlie left. In the rear 
were heard some persons speaking French in a 
low tone. Tliese were, at first, mistaken for 
some of general Stewart’s foreign brigade, sup¬ 
posed to be coming up to the aid of the Forty- 
second regiment; but on approaching closer, 
they M'ere discovered to be a French battalion 
marching up in open column to the rear of the 
corps, witli one field-piece and six horses. To 
avoid Ix'ing placed between two fires, the left 
wing charged instantly, threw the French bat¬ 
talion into confusion, and made great slaughter. 

In this onset their gun and horses were cap¬ 
tured. The enemy were pressed so hard, that 
the remains of this battalion sought shelter in 
an old ruin, iiaving been prevented from getting 
farther t o the rear by the right wing of the For¬ 
ty-second then coming up to the assistance of 
the left. To major Stirling, wlio, at this time, 
entered the ruin, close upon the heels of the fly¬ 
ing enemy, two French ofticers presented tiiem- 
selvcs, and begged their lives. This having been 
granted, the remainder were ordered to h»y do\vn 
their arms; and major Stirling advancing to the 

Q 3 
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officer who carried the standard, and seizing it 
fVom him, they instantly complied. 

The right wing having been now' formed, both 
tliat and the left regained the ground they had 
previously occupied. There they were met by 
two si roll" columns of the enemv advancing, on 
whom they commenced a very sliai]) fire. Co¬ 
lonel Stewart ordered an immediate charge, by 
which the enemy were driven back two hundred 
yards. This w'as an important period of tlie ac¬ 
tion ; lor a body of rrench cavalry were then 

observed readv to attack the Forty-second in 
«• 

rear. Colonel Stewart, therefore, gave instant 
orders to liait. Thus, after considerable fatigue, 
and tlieir anmiimiliou being nearly expended, 
tiie iMuty-secoiwl saw' itself nearly surrounded, 
and iVesii detachments of the enemy advancing; 
but, as danger increased, the royal highlanders 
were stimulated to additional exertion. A for¬ 
tunate circumstance at ibis moment occurred. 
General Stewart's Foreign regiment, who had 
not hitherto borne a great share in the action, 
arrived, fully provided with ammiinition. By 
three well-direeled volleys, they forced a part of 
the French infantry to retire into a hollow in the 
rear. 
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The Forty-second, on being at this time obliged 
to retire through the foreign corps in tiles, were 
unavoidably broken. Observing their situation, 
the French cavalry impetuously charged them on 
the left; and, in this charge, the brave sir Ralph 
Abercromby received his mortal wound. 

Six hundred and tifty of the Invincibles, thirty- 
feven of whom had perished in defending their 
colours, lay extended on the ground, when the 
remainder entreated and obtained quarter. The 
main body ol’ the French, in a heavy column, 
j)ressed at this moment through the English line, 
towards the rear of the camp; accompanied by 
the cavalry, under general Roize, who directed 
a furious charge on the rear of the reserve. This 
was, however, broken by the excavated pit-holes, 
about three feet deep, which had been raised 
with the sand another foot or two, as conve¬ 
niences for the English soldiers, before the land¬ 
ing of the tents. In this ground the French v^^.re 
completely routed. So many of their gfenerals 
had now fallen, that the soldiers were long en¬ 
gaged without orders; till Menou, after two 
hours deliberation, ordered a retreat; which they 
executed, under cover of the opposite hills, lined 
with cannon. Perceiving the advantages of the 
French position, and being deficient of cavalrj’, 

C 4 
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the English were ronteuted to harass their re¬ 
treat; and at eleven o’clock they re-occupied tlie 
heights of Nicopolis. 

By constantly removing their killed, during 
the action, the enemy concealed the extent of 
their loss, \^ hich was supposed to amount to three 
or four thousand. 

The English too suffered greatly: but most 
in the death of their beloved commander, sir 
llal)>h AlxMTromby; who died of a wound he 
had received in this conflict, on board the Fou- 
droyant, March Their loss, in killed, 

wounded, and thirty-two missing, amounted to 
twel\(' liuiidrid and twenty-five. 'Jlie iiund>er 
of our troops bronglit into the field, did not 
much exceed eleven thousand; which was nearly 
the same with that of die I'rencli. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A GENERAL. 


MY DEAR SON, 

IT now only remains for me, in this last 
Letter wliieli I shall address to yon in tiie jno- 
secution of niy ])lan, to exhibit to you at one 
view the qualifications and ciiaracter of a ge¬ 
neral. 

The former are thus delineated by marshal 
Saxe, who himself afibrded a perfect model of 
tlie accomplishments which he recommended. 

“ The most indispensable requisite to a gene¬ 
ral,” says he, ** is valour; without which all the 
rest will prove nugatory. The next is a sound 
understanding, witJi some genins: for he must 
lie not only courageous, but fertile in ex]>odieiits. 
The third is health, and a robust constitution. 
His mind must be capable of prompt and vigor¬ 
ous resources: he must have a talent and aptitude 
at discovering the designs of others, without be¬ 
traying the slightest trace of his own. He must 
be seemingly communicative, in order to eucou- 
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rage others to unbosom, but remain tenacionsFy 

reserved in matters tliat concern his own army; 

» • 

he must, in a word, possess activity with jiulg- 
ment, be able to make a proper choice of his of- 
ticers, and never deviate from the strictest line 
of military justice. Old soldiers must not be 
rendered wretcluMl and unhappy, by unwarrant¬ 
able promotions, nor must extraordinary talents 
be kept back, to the detriment of the service, on 
account merely of established regulations, (ireat 
abilities will justify exceptions; but ignorance 
and inactivity will not be compensated for, by 
years spent in the profession. 

“In his deportment he must be aflalde, and 
alw^ays superior to peevishness or ill inunour; he 
must not know, or at least not seem to kuovr 
what a spirit of resentment is: when he is under 
the necessity of indicting military chastisement, 
he must see the guilty jmnished without being 
influenced by a foolish huiuauity; and if the de¬ 
linquent be among the number of his most inti¬ 
mate friends, he must be doubly severe tow^ards 
the unfortunate man. For it is better, in in¬ 
stances of correction, that one individual should 
be treated with rigour by order of the person 
over whom he may be siqrposed to holtl some 
iuflueuce, than that an idea should go forth iu 
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tlie army, of public justice being sacrificed to 
))riv'dte sentiments. 

“ A MODERN general should always have be¬ 
fore him the example of Manlius*: he must di¬ 
vest himself of personal sensations; and not only 
be convinced himself, but convince others, that 
lie is the organ of military justice, and that what 
he does is absolutely necessary. With these qua¬ 
lifications, and by this line of conduct, he will 
secure the affections of his followers, and instil 
into their minds all the impulses of deference 
and res}iect; he will be feared, and consequently 
obeyed. 

“ The resources of a general’s mind are as va¬ 
rious, as the occasion for the exercise of them 
are multiplied and chequered. lie must be per¬ 
fectly master of the art of knowing how to su|> 
port an army in all circumstances and situations; 
how to apply its strength, or be sparing of its 
energy and confidence; how to post all its dif¬ 
ferent component parts, so as not to be forced to 
give or receive battle in opposition to his own 
])lans. When once engaged, he must have pre¬ 
sence of mind to grasp all the relative points of 


« This example has been inserted in the note in this 
Volume, page 90 , 
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disposition and arrangement, to seize favourable 
moments for impression, and to be l!ioron»;hly 
conversant in the infinite vicissitudes that occur 
thriuir the heat of a battle: on a ready possession 
of which its ultimate success de|)ends.—Tliese re¬ 
quisites are indeed manifold; b«t they grow out 
of the diversity of situations, and the combina¬ 
tions of events, tlnit produce their necessity. A 
general, to be |>erfectly master of them, must on 
the day of battle be divested of every thought, 
and be inaccessible to every feeling, but what 
immediately regards the business of the day : be 
must reconnoitre with the promptitude of a skil¬ 
ful geographer, whose eye collects instantane¬ 
ously all the relative jmrtions of locality, and 
feels his ground as it were by instinct; and in the 
disposition of liis troojis, be must discover a tlio- 
rouirh knowledge of his profession, and make all 
his arrangements with accuracy and dispatch. 
His order of battle must be simple and uucon- 
fused : and the execution of his plan be as <juick 
as if it merely consisted in utleriiig some few of 
the simplest words of command. 

Tlic general officers who act imder such a 
commander, must be ignorant of their business 
indeed, if, upon receijit of sucli orders, tlw'y 
siiould be deficient in the inuuedhite means of 
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aiiswininj; them by ii prompt and ready co-ojiera- 
tioii. So that he has only to issue directions ac¬ 
cord iui* to the circumstances as they arise, and 
to rest satistied that every division will act in 
conformity to his intentions; but if, on the coa^ 
trary, lie should so far forget his situation as to 
act the part of a drill-serjeant in the lieat of ac¬ 
tion, he must find himself in the case of the fly in 
the fable, which perched upon a wheel, and fool¬ 
ishly imagined that the motion of the carriage 
was influenced by its own position. A general, 
therefore, ought on the day of battle to be en¬ 
tirely master of himself, and to have both his 
mind and his eye rivetted to the immediate scene 
of action. He will by these means be enabled to 
see every thing: his judgment will be unembar¬ 
rassed; and he will at once discover tlic vulner¬ 
able points of tlie enemy. The instant a favour¬ 
able opening offers, by which'th.e contest may be 
decidetl, it then (and not till then) becomes Ids 
duty to hea<l the nearest body of troojw, and 
without any regaid to personal safety, to advance 
against the enemy^s line. It is, however, impos¬ 
sible to lay down rules, or to specify with accu¬ 
racy all the different ways, by which a victory 
may be obtained, Evciy thing depends upon 
variety of situations, casualty of events, and in*- 
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torinediate occurrences, which nohimian foiesiohl 
can positively ascertain; but wliicli, when they 
ilo appear, may be converted to "ood pul1»o^c5 
by a tjiiick eye,a ready conception, and a prompt 
execution. Prince Eujjene was singularly gifted 
with these qualifications; particularly with that 
self-possession which constitutes tlie essence of a 
niilitarv character. 

“ Many commanders have been so limited tii 
tlieir ideas of warfare, that when events have 
brought the contest to issue, and two rival ar¬ 
mies have been draw'ii out for action, their whole 
attention has devolved upon a vStriiight alignment, 
an cijuality of step, or a regular distance in the 
intervals of columns. They have considered it 
sufficient to give answ'ers to questions pro})ose<l 
by their aides-de-camp, to send orders in various 
directions, and to gallop themselves from one 
quarter to another, without steadily adiiering to 
the fluctuations of the day, or calmly watching 
for an opportunity to strike a decisive blow. 
They endeavour, in fact, to do every thing; and 
thus tliey do nothing. They ap|>ear like men 
whose presence of iimid deserts them the instant 
they are taken out of the beaten track, or are re^ 
quired to supply unexpiKted calls hy iinconiiiion 
exertions.—And whence do these contradictions 
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arise? Fnmi an isnorance of those high qualifi¬ 
cations, without which the mere routine of duty, 
methodical arrangement, and studied discipline, 
must fall to the ground, and defeat themselves. 
Many officers spend tlieir whole lives in putting 
a few regiments through a regular set of ma- 
miMivres; and having done so, they vainly imagine 
that all tlie science of a military man consists in 
that acquirement. When, in process of time, 
the conmiand of a large army falls to their duty, 
they are lost in the magnitude of the undertaking; 
and from not knowing how to act as they ought, 
they remain satisfied with doing what they have 
partially learned. 

“ Military knowledge, as far as it regards 
a general, or commander in chiefi may be <li- 
vided into two parts; one compreliending mere 
discipline, and settled systems for putting a cer¬ 
tain number of rules into practice; and the 
other originating in a sublimity of coneeptioo, 
which method may assist, but cannot give. 

If a man is not bom with faculties tliat arc 
naturally adapted to the situation of a gene¬ 
ral, and if his talents do not fit the extraordi¬ 
nary casualties of war, he will never rise be¬ 
yond mediocrity. It is, in fact, in war as it is 
in painting, or in music. Ferfection in eitliev 
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art grows out of innate talents, and can never 
be ae<iiured witiiout them. Study and jx rse- 
verance may correct ideas: but no apjdicalum, 
no assiduity, will give the life and energy of 
action,—these are the work of nature. 

“ It has been my fate,” observes the Marshal, 
to see s('\eral very excellent colonels become 
indifferent generals. 1 have known others, w ho 
have distinguished themselves at sieges, and in 
the dirt’erent evolutions of an army, lose Uieir 
presence of mind and appear ignorant of their 
profession, the instant they were taken from 
that particular line; and become incapable of 
commanding a few s(juadrons of horse. Should 
a man of this cast be put at the head of an 
army, he will confine himself to mere dispo¬ 
sitions and inanouuvres; to them he will look 
for safety ; and if once thwarted, his defeat w ill 
be inevitable, because his mind is not capable of 
otiier resources. 

In onler to obviate in the best j»ussible 
manner, tlie iiuiumerable disasters which must 
arise from the uncertainty af war, and the 
greater uncertainty of the meam that are adopt¬ 
ed to carry it on, some general rules ought to 
be laid down, not cuily for the goveriinient 
of tile troops, but for the iustructiou of tJiose 
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who have the comniaiMi of them. Some such 
]>rinciples are these; that when the line of the 
columns advance, the distances should i>c scru¬ 
pulously observed; that whenever a body of 
troops is ordered to cliarge, every part of the 
line should rush forward with intrepidity and 
\ igour; that if openings are made in the first 
line, it becomes the duty of the second in- 
.stantly to fill up the chasms*. 

These instructions issue from the plahi dic¬ 
tates of nature, and do not require the least 
-elucidation. Tliey constitute the A B C of sol- 
<lier.s. Nothing can be more simple, or more 
intelligible to every one com orned in their exe¬ 
cution : so much so, that it w'ould be ridicu¬ 
lous in a general to sacrifice essential objects in 
-order to attend to such iniiiutite. His func¬ 
tions ill the day of battle are confined to those 
occupations of the mind, by which he is enabled 
to watch the countenance of the enemy, to oh- 
«erve his movements, and to see w ith an eagle's 
or a Frederic's eye, all the relative directions 
that his opponents take. It must he his busi- 

* Tius idea of the Marshal’s has been admirably de¬ 
veloped and fulfilled in Part IV. of our tactical Regu¬ 
lations, published by authojrjfy; under the division 
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ness to create alarms and sns}>ifions amoni; the 
eueniv’s line in one quarter while his n'al inten¬ 
tion is to act against another; to jwrplex an<i dis¬ 
concert him in his plans; to take advantage ol' 
the ojMJiiiiigs which his feints may have pro¬ 
duced; and when the contest is brought to issue, 
to he capable of rushing, with effect, upon the 
weakest pari, and of carrying the sword of death 
where its blow is certain of being mortal. Uut 
to accomplish these important and indispensable 
pom’is, his judgment mubt be clcai*, Iris niiiwl 
cirilected, hk heart firm, and Iris eyes incapable 
of being diverted, even for a moment, by the 
drilling occurrences of the dav. 

“ 1 AM not, however, an avlvocate for j>itched 
battles; especially at the ctmimencement of a 
war. A skilful general niiglit, 1 am persuaded, 
carry on a contest between two rival Jiatioiis 
during the vvhole of his life, withmit being once 
obliged to come to a decisive action. Nothing 
harasses and eventually distresses an enemy so 
nincb as this species of warfare, lie ought to 
be broken and lumerved by a series of frequent 
attacks. 

“ It must not be inferred frmn this opinion, 
that when an opportunity presents itself by 
4 ‘.^«ich an enemy may be cruslied at once, the 
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attack should not lx* made, nr that advantage 
■should not be taken of the errors he may com¬ 
mit : all I mean to f)rove is, that war can be 
carried on witliout leaving any thing to chance; 
and in this consist the perfection and highest 
jxtint of ability belonging to a general. But 
when a battle is risked, the triumphant party 
ought well to know all the advantages which 
may be derived from his victory. A wise ge¬ 
neral, indeed, will not remain satisfied with hav- 
iiiir made himself master of the mere field of 
battle. This, I am sorry to observe, is too often 
the custom; aiul, strange to say, the custom is 
iu)t without its ad\'ocates. 

“ It is loo much the maxim of some generals, 
to facilitate the retreat of an enemy. ISotliing 
t an he more impolitic, or more absurd. An able 
surgeon might as well tamper with a iiiortifica- 
tioii; airtl endeavour to save an useless limb, at 
the hazard of destroying all the vital j)arts.— 
An eiieiiiy, on the contrary, ought to be vigo¬ 
rously pushed, harassed night and day, and 
j)ursued through every winding he can make. 
By a coiuiuct of this sort, the advimciiig army 
will drive him from all his holds and fastnesses; 
anti his retreat will ultimately turn out a com¬ 
plete overtiirow. Ten thoiisaiid well trained 
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aiui disciplined troops, that are sent forwaril 
from tlie main ara'y, to hang upon the n'ar of 
a retiring enemy, will be able to destroy an 
armv of aii hundred tliousand men, when that 
army has been once forced to make retrograde 
movements. A want of confidence in their gene¬ 
rals, added to many other dislieartening circuni' 
stances, will naturally possess the minds of the 
latter, while implicit confidence and warm af¬ 
fection must influence the former. 4 first de¬ 
feat, well followed uj), almost always termi¬ 
nates in a total route, and finishes the contest. 
But some generals do not wish to bring war to 
a sj)eedy issue: public misfortunes freipiently 
produce private emoluments, and the accumula¬ 
tion of the latter is too endearing to suffer itself 
to be superseded by any reflections on the for¬ 
mer.'" 

In order to substantiate what he thus ad- 
-vances with much good-sense, the Marshal cites 
the following particular instance, among an in¬ 
finity of others:— 

“ When the French army at the battle of 
Kami Hies, was retiring in good order over an 
eminence that was rather confined, and on 
both sides of which tliere were deep ravines, the 
cavalry belonging to the allies followed its track 
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feisurcly, without even appearing to wish to 
harass or attack its rear. The French con¬ 
tinued their march witli the same composure; 
retreating upon more than twenty lines, on ac- 
eonnt of the narrowness of the ground. 

“ On this occasion, a squadron of English 
horse got close to two French battalions, and 
began to lire upon them. The two battalions, 
naturally presuming that they were going to 
be attacked, fdce<t about, and fired a vol¬ 
ley at the squadron. What was the conse¬ 
quence? the whole of the French army took 
to its heels; the cavalry went olF at full gallop; 
and all the infantry, iustea<l of retiring with re¬ 
gularity over the heights, tljrew^ itself into the 
ravines in such dreadful disorder, that the 
ground above was almost instantly abandoned, 
and not a French soldier was seen upon it. 

“ Let any military man consider this notori¬ 
ous event, and then praise the regularity of 9 
retreat, and the prudent foresight of those who, 
after an enemy has been vanquished in the 
field, relax in their exertions, and give him 
time to breathe, I do not, however, pretend 
to maintain, that all the forces of a victorious 
army should be employed to follow up the pur¬ 
suit ; but I am decidedly of opinion, that Isa^ 

Bo 
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bodies should; be detaehed for that purpose, and 
that the flyins enemy should be annoyed 
Ion" as tlie day lasts. 'Fliis must be done in 
jjood order. And K t it be remembered, that 
when an enemy has onee begun to retreat in ear¬ 
nest, v«)u niav drive him before vou bv the 
mere noise of empty bladders. If the otneci* 
W’lio ivS detached in the pursuit of an enemy, 
'begins to manteuvre after prescribed rules and 
regulatitms, and operate with slowness and pre¬ 
caution, lie should be recalled; for the sole 
purpo^e of his employment is to push on vigo- 
Toush, to harass and distress the foe. Every 

4 4' 

species of evolution will serve on this occasion; 
if any can be defective, the regular system might 
itself prove so. 

“ I SHALL conclude these observations by 
saying, that all retreats dejieiul wholly upon 
the talents aud abilities of generals, who must 
themselves l»e governed by circumstances and 
^tuations: but 1 will venture to assert, that uo 
retreat can eventually succeed, unless it be 
made befot^ an eneliiy who acts w'itli blame- 
able excess of caution; for if the latter follow 
up his lirst blow, the vanquished army must; 
soon be thrown into utter confusion," 
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The Avliole course of your education, my 
dear sou, and, as far as I have observed it, your 
natural dis]K>sition, assure me that you would 
carry the polite and liberal accomplishments, 
as well as the moral and social virtues, into 
whatever station of life you should be placed 
in; and as vours is now destined to be the 
All LIT ARY, which is deservedly held the most 
honourable, I ho))e these Letters will have been 
effectual in instructing you how its union with 
those accomjtlislnnents and virtues may be at- 
tallied. The }ieculiar virtues of the Soldier 
are well exemjilified in the following character of 
the late general De Zieten, by hb recent biograsf- 
pher. 

Uniting wistlomwith courage, contempt of 
danger with perseverance, dexterity with pre¬ 
sence of mind, and activity with the most per-i 
feet command of temper; he conceived his; 
plans with the progressiveness of the risingi- 
storm, and executed them with the rapidity of 
the thunderbolt. Unruffled in the heat of bat** 
tie; singularly accurate and concise in givings 
his orders; foreseeing every tiling, jirepared 
for every thing; he was invariably able to, 
turn the circumstances of the moment to atU' 

b4 
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vanta^ ^ His military glance was correct ancV 
iuiallibie; he was efjually admirable in attack 
and defence; capable of tlie most daring enter¬ 
prises, but losing every idea of personal safety 
when his duty called him to engage in them, 
he never failed to acquit himstdf with succesi^ 
In his principles he was firm, and his ])rul)ity 
was invincible: he was a zealous patriot, wlio 
was attached to liis sovereign by the indissolu¬ 
ble ties of affection and fidelity ; and he evinced 
bis loyalty and devotedness to him by the rea¬ 
diest sacrifices;—the sacrifice of every thing 
ifiurcpt his honour, his principles, liis religion,, 
^d his country. He abhorred ail illicit means 
of enriching himself; he was disinterested and 
unassuming; ever careless of acquiring the ap-*^ 
probation of the great, or the admiration of 
the multitude, he was more desirous to be 
really good than to apj>ear so. Heady to do 
justice, to the merit of another, he esteemed 
every one who \vas commendable for conduct 
and virtues, and openly contemned such as were 
degraged by their Vices. He was proippt to. 
obey the orders of his priuce, yet without giving 
up the right of consulting and availing himself 
of his own knowledge m the iiKadental execu¬ 
tion of those orders. Incapable of bending 
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under the yoke of fear, or servilely ^ringing to 
aiitliority, he invariably supported his (fignity and 
character on every occasion. Such. Iiad been 
the general tenor of his conduct during llie two 
Silesian wars, that he was considered as the tu¬ 
telary genius (d the army,, the safety of which was 
in fact committed to his care iu every march- 
that was undertaken. .Were the enemy be 
att acked 1 —liis station w^as in the van.. Was it 
expedient to withdraw from, action ?—he it was* 
who covered the retreat. He had often repaired 
the faults of other generals, and never erred 
himself but in one single instance,—and thi^s 
was owing to the negligence of his patrols,. 
Hence he jmssessed the esteem of the king and 
«of his brother-officers, and acquired an urn* 
bounded ascendancy over the troQps he com¬ 
manded ; w ho* fidly sensible of his talents and 
bis patriotism, werre persuaded he would neve,r 
lead them to face destruction, but wiieu Jho-^ 
Hour and necessity required it, and when vic¬ 
tory would crowT> the enterprise. His name ac¬ 
quired. universal celebrity; he was justly ranked 
among the most distinguished generals of the 
Prussian army, and considered as the model of 
a virtuous hero. The good admired him as the 
ornament of human nature; and his country jn 
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reward of liis merit, decorated him witl* the* 
title of a true patriot. 

To general admiration and esteem were joined■ 
sentiments of a jiune tender kind and more con¬ 
genial to Iris nature ; the afl'ection ajul coniidenec 
of his brother oflieers and hussars. In the midst 
of the tnniidts of war he had ever preserved- 
those social virtues which liad marked the early 
period of his life, (iiiided and sustained hy 
rational piety, his moral character still shone- 
with undiurinished lustre; while Iris talents, his- 
faculties. Iris religions principles ac(pifi'ed ri^w 
ftrree as lie advanced in his hrilliant career. 
The periihrions maxim (the maxim of his day) 
that tfie duty of a soldier supersedes that of a 
man, was never adopted by him. The borrors’ 
of war to wliieii he had been inured, never 
steeled his heart to the softer calls of humanity ; 
and such feeling he considered, not only as far 
trom degrading his profession, but even as one. 
of its most lUfhle appendages. Siivere in the', 
tield, and inexorable in whatever regarded the 
duties of the. military, life (because he himself 
was the first to set the example, and had no 
errors or neglect on his own part to call for in¬ 
dulgence in favour of such as were guilty of. 
either); he >vas in all other respects remarkable 
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the "cntleness, and even tlie complacieney, 
of his manners. He was ever ready to accom- 
niodale tliose whom he commanded, to the ut¬ 
most of liis power;, or t{> lighten vrith a kind 
vvord,. a look, a smile, the burdens they had iii- 
disjiensabK to sustain. His ofticers, his private 
soldiers (whom he loved with paternal alfection), 
nevt r solicited his counsel, his interposition, 
his succour in vain. Just and impartial in the 
extreme, he toieratcrl no oppression, no per¬ 
secution ; and though exact in the infliction of 
punishments, he was still more so in recompens*' 
ing every noble, every liberal action. 

He had always acted with feeling and equity, 
tow'^ard.s the hostile nations, during the various 
iucmsioiis he had made among them. The laws 
of war never iiiduced him to overlook fhe.sacred 
rights of mankind. Far from countenancing 
any kind of exactions, he was the friend, the 
protector, the father, of the unfortunate inha- 
?>itants of the places which became the ininie- 
cUate seat of war. Whenever he received orders 
to pillage an enemy’s country on leaving it, 
liis custom was to observe the mere form only: 
he would cause a few windows to be broken, 
dis}>lace or overturn the furniture of a liouse or 
two; hut was never known to deprive the uha* 
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bitanls of wlml as absolutely necessary to theirij, 

or ti> commit a single act of barbaritv. The 

' *■ 

soldier loved still more than he feared him. 
In every place his preservation was the object of 
universal concern. Not only his own ci»iintrv, 
but the nations wlio had known him merely as 
tlieir enemy, did ample Justice to his disinterest¬ 
edness and greatness of mind. 

As a general, and a commander in chief, he 
was never known to neujlect any thing which hml 
formerly i>een the object of his solicitmle in 
the capacity of a subaltern otlicer. He ex¬ 
tended to a whole regiim'nt, to a Avhole army, 
the attetUion he had at first bestowed upon a 
SHigle company. On the march, he was either 
at the head or tlie rear of the column, and 
always iiidefaligaiily employed in jiroviding 
for every possible contingency. At one time 
he would slacken the march, in order to allow 
tlie hindermost to regain the ground they had 
lost; at another he would fill up the gaps, re¬ 
connoitre the bridges, the defiles, the face of the 
eountry; in a w'ord, it might be said, that he 
never iiad a better quarter-master-general tliaii 
himself. 

When the army was encamped, Zieten was 
not satisfied till he had examined and adjusteti- 
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every tliinir, eiiiicred into the minutest details, 
^>ii))))lied every omissian, and obviated every 
iiu-onveiiienee. Wiicnever In? iina^xiiied that the 
kin" had neglected a point, he would look to it; he 
posted or dhplaccd the "uards oT Uie camp, and 
auipnentcd or diminished their miniber. When 
the "round was uneven, it was his care to remove 
all obstructions, facilitate communications, con- 
strjict bridiics, and everv other iieeessarv accom- 
inodatfon; and his directions were ever attended 
to as much as the immediate orders of the king. 

AFTt:R having provided for the interior of 
the camp, it was bis custom to take a survey 
of its environs. By day and l)y night, while 
the rest of the army were taking their repose, 
he was on horseback, examining the face of the 
country, in order to discover on wdiat point the 
enemy might probably make an attack, and 
w hat spots were best adapted for defence. TliSs 
was his invariable occcupation, on the march, 
ill camp, and in^ every position; whence the 
army honoured him with the name of their 
guardian. When the infirmities of age began to 
grow upon him, and it sometimes liapjiened 
that he fell asleep at the royal table, the king 
would never allow him to be disturbed. The 
first time that the company, upon such'an 
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casion, were about to awaken him, his niajostv 
iiiteriHipted them, and said, “ Let him sleep on ‘ 
he has watched loii" enouiijli for us.” 

-Frederic esteemed him highly for the man¬ 
ly firmness of his character, which the greatest 
military disasters were never able to shake for 
a moment. Bred up in the midst of storms, 
he had learnt to face them without dismay. 
While others trembled, he renuiisied calm, and 
put his entire confidence in Heavi'u. This 
placid intre})idity, this c^)oI patience, this in¬ 
exhaustible fund of • resohition^ had great in¬ 
fluence .*?pon the mind of his royal master; 
who had often, under the pressure of despair, 
sought the general’s (piarters, alone and during 
the night, in quest <d’ consolation and ad\ice. 
Often has the heart of Zieten been wrung with 
anguish, when, instead of coinciding in his way 
-of thinking, the desponding immarch has made 
him no other re))ly than, “ Jt will not do; it 
calniot pos.sfl)ly succeed!” 

In die various battles in winch Zieten took an 
active or directing part, the youngest officers 
were well aware that they slmuld not escape the 
general's observation,—that tJieir exploits would 
he remarked, distinguished, and rewarded.— In 
the l^attle of Ligiiitz, at tiie attack of Laudoifa 
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’ grenatliers previous to the jL^eiieral enfja^eiiieut, a 
‘vouu" liei'teiimit^ named of tlie prince of 

Prussia’s i‘>a:imeip. had received a wouiid. After 
thevkton, Zieteii passes' nearraii ofHoer i\ho 
v as imder the Jjands of the surgeon. The ge¬ 
neral reeognizcd Calho, spoke in high terms of 
his courageous (k})orlment, expressed his con- 
c«'rn at his disaster, congratulated him .that the 
w ound w as not of a dangerous nature, and took 
occasion to praise the services the regiment had 
done t!e“ army, and the hravery it had just dis¬ 
played. Si'ch a procedure could not fail to gain 
eA'tu v heart. At .tlie present day, ]\I. de Calbo 
reeolh'cls with singular satisfaction this anecdote, 

. and the impression it ma(k‘ upon liiiii:. an im¬ 
pression which upwards of forty years have not 
been able to efl'aee. Thus could anvoc^.from 
Zieteii oj)crate in the breast of the young soldier, 

. and prove a pow erful incentive to glory, and duty. 

.Officers of merit, to whatever regiment they 
belonged, could confhlently rely on his kind ser¬ 
vices and powerful inteiposition, in cases when, 
ow ing to the distance of tlieir re.sidence from the 
king, or to some unforeseen accident, and not to 
any fault of their own, they had lost the good 
graces of that priuee. Zieteii would watch .for 
mid seize the favourable moment to combat his 
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prejudices. Obliged often to repeat his 
cations he would never cease till they were 
crowned with success.—In the campaiiin of 
the king, witli a view to hinder the junction of 
tlie enemy’s two armies, had recourse to se\ eral 
extraordinary movements; and, one day, hav¬ 
ing ordered Zieten to make jhi expedition in liis 
presence, in the neighbourhood of Klosten-Wahl- 
stadt; the general delviched to the left, for the 
purpose of reconnoitring a wood, two srpuidnuis 
of the regiment of Finkenstciii’s dragoons,—a 
corps which bis majesty had an aversion t(>. Tlie 
head of these squadrons met in a valley a btelv 
of Austrian cavalry, consisting (as it has since 
appeared) of forty-two s(|uadrons. As tliey were 
confined to a narrow pass, it was picssible to at¬ 
tack t^m with advantage, provided the < harge 
was made in a bold manner, and with all the ap¬ 
pearance of being properly supported. The 
commanding officers of the tw o squadrons deter¬ 
mined upon the attempt. Proud of repealing 
under the king's iiiiiiiediate inspection the exploits 
which had rendered them illustrious at Crefedt 
and Minden, the troops were resolved to force 
from that monarch the approbation which lie had 
hitherto so unjustly refused them. After having 
‘Rgrecd among themselves, not to waste any time 
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ii! Sakiiiii; prisoners, and beiii" properly assured 
(hat Zictcn would not fail to sujiport theoi, tiiey 
tell UjOoii the eneinywith loiids sliouls an<! : -on- 
eoivable fury. The king had Scarcely tak«i:? no¬ 
tice of thi>, movernenl, whan he sent one of - s 
aidi:"-de-camp, witJi all posMide expedition, v v h 
the ,<• orders: “TellZi(‘ten lo prevent the l a 
smadrons from alta( King ll:<' hostile cavalry, “s 
t’ ev are n>>l sailicieiUlv strong for the attempt. 
The general sent l>aek the oiiicer, with the fc - 
iowing reply: Iufor:n (he king that 1 request hiai 
l o hd them go on, and that lie himself will liira* 
the goodness to be witness to liieir success: tlr't 
i have always said they were brave troops; that 
li i; now their business to shew themselves such; 
and that I shall lake care to send the rest of the 
legimenl to tlieir suppoit.” The dragoons per- 
fbi.Mted prodigies of valour: the promise of Zie- 
len was ieali;£ed; and (he king, on their return, 
i onferr<'d uji<m every olhcei the order of military 
merit, a.nd gave them leave lo wear a particular 
kind of sabre in hoaonr of the exploits of the 
day. From this time, Frederic continued to tes¬ 
tify the highest <*. teem for the corps; and Zieten, 
who had the happiness, or rather the merit, of 
bringing about Ibis revohiUou in his majesty's 
sentiments, never ceased to ooneratulate himself 
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on having chosen the favourable moment, and 
turned it to so good account. 

Ever serious, often severe, with regard to the 
officers who were suborilinate to liijn, and par¬ 
ticularly when I hey were men of high rank, lie 
required the same secrecy on their part as he 
himself oliserved in his mo>t trivial expeditions. 
He carrie<l his scruples so far on this point, as 
never to give his troops any intimation of their 
destined marcli till the very last minnle. On tin* 
day preceding any movement, notliing was al¬ 
lowed to lransj>ire, througli the whole army; and 
the instructions or <!ispositi(»ns which he had t(> 
give the generais, were dictated to them in pri 
yate, after iiaving caused their aide'<-<lt-camp 
to withdraw. One day, when general de Ban- 
denier, whose hand shook on account of liis 
great age, had requested that iiis aide-de-camp 
should be permitted to sign in his stead, Zieteii 
granted him that indulgence with no small relne- 
lancc, and not till the general liad made himself 
responsihle for tlie discretion of that officer. 

Ills new officers, his new aides-de-camp, and 
especially when they were recoimnended by pow- 
ertid patronage, were destined to act at first but 
passive and secondary parts. He commonly em¬ 
ployed them in the. most ujiimporlant coinmis- 
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sions; and it was not till he liad put them to the 
proof, and had become mtU accpiainted with 
their several characters, that he gave them his 
confidence, and did justice to their deserts. 

ilr: made choice of his aide-de-camp-majors 
from among the best of his officers. To fill this 
post, great talents and great activity were always 
re()uisite. Severe to an extreme ivitli respect 
to them, and (at most) pardoning such errors 
only as resulted from youth and want of expe¬ 
rience, lie inured them to a rough discijiline. 
Two eminent general officers of the present day 
were long engaged in this Iioiionrablc post with 
him: the one, lieutenant-general dc Kdhler, 
whom he always called his pupil, his friend ; who 
w as tenderly esteemed by him, and whom he 
particularly recommended to the king; the other, 
major general de Lestocq, who succeeded the 
former. They were both proud to acknowledge, 
ujion every occasion, what|^hey owed to tlieif 
master, their father, their friend. 

To the severity which Zieten exerted in evf:ry 
thing that related to the service, he knew how to 
add proper indulgence, wdienever he perceived 
that the officer was still more jealous of his ho¬ 
nour than prone to subordination.—^The case of 
M. de Romberg fumishes a proof of this. That 
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orticor, a iiinii of cniiiu iil talents, and vlioni Iiis 
coimliy \v(mi;l huNO muiil)ere(l ainoni; its best 
eoinn/aiuleis, bad not aji earlv <leat!i intenuoled 

« k 

bis onlilary career, as auie-de-eamp-inajor to 
Zi». ten, Osu' (lay, boin^ ( barged In him witfi a 
eoiiniiis;iop. of smalt inijundaiKU', and seiisii>ic 
tliat it was eonfiiied to the mere delivi rv of a 
messap', lie (’iojidoyrd a dragoon to e'.ecute it, 
atid d;s;-a!t ;;c.! Itlm lor tiial purpose iii tlie pre- 
seuee?!! i iio l( : »*ra!, wL', sti ark vriili t!ie b^ssou, 
turned co<M'\ lav.aels iiim, and said, “ So, iiiy 
go<,d Li ! it .'( t ins you are la eoiiu' a great 

uian." On tiie samt'diO , bowevtu, lit'de.eiarrd 
at tabk', in tat- prr.'er.ee oi’ several o.'^lieers, that 
lioiiiLeig Lad done v.el! u(*t to debase bis rank; 
ll.iit, lor iris <tv. n laul, bt' iil.t d to see a in.iu 
pioj»erlyjeabais <;f bis rights; that a \\t li-tiined 
rt sistauee iiuiieuted a good oliieer, and restrained 
the gei:< lal witltiu proper bounds, by bintleriiig 
liiiii IVtun degradiu<^us subaltern;-, as lie ae- 
knowledged i.e Jiad*uself done liiat inoiuiug. 

Although during the latter tears of tlie war, 
ZiettfU bad seldom met bis regiment', lie was 
never negieetful of any tluug vvlii; li lie owed it 
ill the capacity of il.s colonel. The internal and 


* Tiie Death’s-Head Hussars 
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parlicuJar arrangement of the corps was his own 
M ork, ami its e\j>loiJs liis recompense. Throngh 
life whole army , and even among the enemy, 
o!\e gem ral ojiinion prevailed with regard to tlie. 
good or h r and hravc'i v of the trooj)s. Governed 
}iy ain'oiion, hvemnlalion, and incited by glory, 
Iho if.i^sar- of Zielcn, whether otiieers or private 
vfidicrs. were ever anstoas loennihite llieircom- 


in;!;; !er; wl-o on his p 
he .had in to sn.; 

Iuii)self indaeioie at 
haooened tiiat !u; eu;;: 
5r 'hae'.i*, le' eonsidere 
he eofdd he in et: 

«V t i t * i t.* 1; G - 'G i i i iL» 

or -j.l u 

oiiMiler , j,'* wouUI i\ 
hhn^eh'le rt',;!. li 
giiarded, aj.d lav e.> i 
luiaek, t:v;t an oincer 
gin.ent eouki net re' 
danger he wa'^ in. Z 
re|>!y than, “ Am 1 m. 
sars?” The rogin>ent e 
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i.iil t'arried the eontidenee 
h a degree, as to iinagine 
tin ir insid. Whenever it 
ainped in ti;e tuidst of his 
• ' liiai'.eif more secure than 
st'r si;u..t;ori. It was tlien 
, yviict'aer the enemy were 
; aficr having visited the 
'ire to his {(nit, and give 
ie was one d.sy so siigldly 
,till .‘2 e\»,>f)sed to a sudileii 
!>ol<>agi:ig to another re- 
Vain from rcr-'aiki'ig the 
5t.N :i made hini no other 
>\ in tlio miilsl of mv hus- 

V 

ang'lst the woi'ds: aJid what 


was nothing ni ue than a well-deserved culogium, 
prove{l a further encouragement to them, ^nd 
hrenydicned the ba*ids of rdiection a nl devotgd- 
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ness which attaclieci them to their colonel. After 
peace was made, his otficers and soldier flocked 
to Zieten, as to their common father, to shew 
him the scars that graced their persons; and to 
remind him of the spots, and the honourable oc¬ 
casions, on which they had gained tlicm. 


THE lessons and examples, niy dear son, 
which I iiave tims put together for your improve¬ 
ment, w ill, I trust, if attended to, and imitated, 
Ciuitribute to make you all that a fond father can 

wish vou: if your career is cut short by an ho- 
* * 

nourable death, to render you a worthy sacritice 
on the altar of your country’s cause; or it you 
live to the eii jt>ynient of an old ai^e, to give you 
that oltl age crowned with glory, and (what is 
more) with self-satisfaction and esteem. 






